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PREFACE. 


In  a  few  vacation  days  in  August^  1877,  an 
article  was  written  which,  appeared  in  Harjoer's 
Magazine  for  May,  1878,  entitled  "Free  Muscular 
Development."  The  Boston  Journal  of  Cliemisiry 
urged  the  Messrs.  Harper  to  reprint  it  in  their 
"Half-hour  Series."  The  latter  thereupon  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  subject  therein  considered 
might  he  gone  into  more  extensively ;  and  as  their 
scrap-hooks  showed  that  the  article  had  been 
widely  and  favourably  received  by  the  press,  there 
seemed  fair  reason  to  hope  that  a  little  broader 
and  fuller  view  of  the  same  topic  might  share 
that  favour. 

In  a  country  where  general  and  uniform 
development  of  the  body  is  even  yet  almost 
unknown,  where  the  want  of  that  development  is 
keenly  felt  in  every  branch  of  active  life,  and  where 
the  interest  in  athletic  contests,  much  as  it  is  talked 
about,  is  still  limited  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
community,  there  is  wide  room  for  any  sensible 
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system  of  simple  yet  vigorous  daily  exercise  which, 
while  quite  free  from  the  risks  such  contests 
entail,  shall  still  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  aim  here  has  been,  not  to  write  a  profound 
treatise  on  gymnastics,  and  point  out  how  to 
eventually  reach  great  performance  in  this  art;  but 
rather,  in  a  way  so  plain  and  untechnical  that  even 
any  intelligent  boy  or  girl  can  readily  understand 
it,  to  first  give  the  reader  a  nudge  to  take  better 
care  of  his  body,  and  so  of  his  health,  and  then  to 
point  out  one  way  to  do  it.  That  there  are  a 
hundred  other  ways  is  cheerfully  conceded.  If 
anything  said  here  should  stir  up  some  to 
vigoi-ously  take  hold  of,  and  faithfully  follow  up, 
either  the  plan  here  indicated  or  any  one  of  these 
others,  it  cannot  fail  to  bring  them  marked  benefit, 
and  so  to  gratify. 

The  Author. 

Neiv  Yorlc,  April,  1879. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Press  have 
kindly  allowed  the  tables  in  the  Aj^pendix  to  be 
reprinted  from  Maclaren^'s  "  Physical  Education.^' 
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HOW  TO  GET  STRONG 

AND 

HOW  TO  STAY  SO. 

CHAPTER  I. 

DO  WE  INHERIT  SHAPELY  BODIES  ? 

Probably  more  men  walk  past  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Fulton  Street,  in  New  York  city, 
in  the  course  of  one  year,  than  any  other  point 
in  America — men  of  all  nations  and  ages,  heights 
and  weights.  Look  at  them  carefully  as  they  pass, 
and  you  will  see  that  scarcely  one  in  ten  is  either 
erect  or  thoroughly  well-built.  Some  slouch  their 
shoulders  and  double  in  at  the  waist ;  some  over- 
step ;  others  cant  to  one  side ;  this  one  has  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  and  that  one  both 
too  high ;  some  have  heavy  bodies  and  light  legs, 
others  the  reverse ;  and  so  on,  each  with  his  own 
peculiarities.  A  thoroughly  erect,  well-propor- 
tioned man,  easy  and  graceful  in  his  movements,  is 
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far  from  a  frequent  sight.  Any  one  accustomed  to 
athletic  work,  and  knowing  what  it  can  do  for  the 
body,  must  at  times  have  wondered  why  most  men 
allowed  themselves  to  go  along  for  years,  perhaps 
through  life,  so  carrying  themselves  as  not  only  to 
lack  the  outward  grace  and  ease  they  might  pos- 
sess, and  which  they  occasionally  see  in  others,  but 
so  as  to  directly  cramp  and  impede  one  or  more  of 
the  vital  organs. 

Nor  is  it  always  the  man's  fault  that  he  is  ill- 
proportioned.  In  most  cases  it  comes  down  from 
his  progenitors.  The  father's  walk  and  physical 
peculiarities  appear  in  the  son,  often  so  plainly 
that  the  former's  callinor'  miarht  almost  be  told 
from  a  look  at  the  latter. 

A  very  great  majority  of  Americans  are  the 
sons  either  of  farmers  or  merchants,  mechanics  or 
labourers.  The  work  of  each  class  soon  developes 
peculiar  characteristics.  No  one  of  the  four  classes 
has  ordinarily  had  any  training  at  all  aimed  to 
make  him  equally  strong  all  over.  Broad  as  is  the 
variety  of  the  farmer's  work,  far  the  greater,  and 
certainly  the  heavier,  part  of  it  tends  to  make  him 
stoop  forward  and  become  inerect.  No  man  stands 
up  straight  and  mows.  When  he  shovels,  he  bends 
more  yet ;  and  every  ounce  of  spade  or  load  pulls 
him  over,  till,  after  much  of  this  sort  of  work,  it 
requires  an  effort  to  stand  upright.    Ploughing  is 
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better  for  the  upper  body,  but  it  does  not  last  long. 
While  it  keeps  one  walking-  over  uneven  ground,  it 
soon  brings  on  an  awkward,  clumsy  step,  raising, 
as  it  does,  the  foot  unnaturally  high.  Chopping 
is  excellent  for  the  upper  man,  but  does  little  for 
his  legs.  In  hand-raking  and  hoeing  the  man  may 
remain  erect;  but  in  pitching  and  building  the 
load,  in  nearly  every  sort  of  lifting,  and  especially 
the  heavier  sorts,  as  in  handling  heavy  stone  or 
timber,  his  back  is  always  bent  over.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  slouch  over  when  sitting  on  horse- 
rake,  mower,  or  harvester,  that  most  persons  do  it. 

Scarcely  any  work  on  a  farm  makes  one  quick  of 
foot.  All  the  long  day,  while  some  of  the  muscles 
do  the  work,  which  tends  to  develope  them,  the 
rest  are  untaxed,  and  remain  actually  weak.  A 
farmer  is  seldom  a  good  walker,  usually  hitching 
up  if  he  has  an  errand  to  go,  though  it  be  scarce 
a  mile  away;  and  he  is  rarely  a  good  runner.  He 
is  a  hearty,  well-fed  man,  not  only  because  whole- 
some food  is  plenty,  but  because  his  appetite  is 
sharp,  and  he  eats  with  relish  and  zest.  Naturally 
a  man  thinks  that,  when  he  eats  and  sleeps  well, 
he  is  pretty  healthy,  and  so  he  usually  is ;  but 
when  he  is  contented  with  this  condition  of  things, 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  he  is  developing  some 
parts  of  his  body,  and  leaving  others  weak ;  that 
the  warp  he  is  encouraging  in  that  body,  by  twice 
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as  much  work  for  the  muscles  of  his  back  as  for 
those  of  the  front  of  his  chesty  while  it  enlarges 
the  former,  often  so  as  to  even  render  it  muscle- 
bound,  actually  contracts  the  latter,  and  hence  gives 
less  room  for  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  all  the  vital 
organs,  than  a  well-built  man  would  have.  If  a 
man  should  tie  up  one  arm,  and  with  the  other 
steadily  swing  a  smith's  hammer  all  day,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  would  soon  have  an  excellent 
appetite  and  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  labouring  man. 
But  in  what  shape  would  it  leave  him  in  a  few 
years,  or  even  in  a  few  months  ?  The  work  of  the 
farmer,  ill-distributed  as  to  the  whole  man,  leaves 
him  as  really  one-sided  as  the  former.  It  is  in  a 
lesser  degree,  of  course,  but  still  so  evident  that  he 
who  looks  even  casually  may  see  it. 

While  the  farmery's  work  makes  a  man  hearty 
and  well,  though  lumbering,  it  takes  the  spring 
out  of  him.  The  merchant  is,  physically,  how- 
ever, in  a  worse  position.  Getting  to  his  work  in 
boyhood,  sticking  to  it  as  long  as  the  busiest  man 
in  the  establishment,  his  body  often  utterly  unfit 
and  unready  for  even  half  the  strain  it  bears,  he 
struggles  on  through  the  bo/s  duties,  the  clerk's 
and  the  salesman's,  till  he  becomes  a  partner ;  or 
perhaps  he  starts  as  entry-clerk,  rises  to  be  book- 
keeper, and  then  stays  there.  In  many  kinds  of 
work  he  has  been  obliged  to  stand  nearly  all  day. 
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till  his  sides  and  waist  could  scarcely  bear  it  longer, 
and  he  often  breaks  down  under  the  ceaseless  pres- 
sure.   If  his  work  calls  him  out  much,  he  finds  that 
the  constant  walking,  with  his  mind  on  the  stretch, 
and  more  or  less  worried,  does  not  bring  him  that 
vigour  he  naturally  looks  for  from  so  much  exer- 
cise, and  at  night  he  is  jaded  and  used  up,  instead 
of  being  fresh  and  hearty.    When  exceptional  ten- 
sion comes,  and  business  losses  or  reverses  make 
him  anxious  and  haggard,  there  is  little  in  his 
daily  work  which  tends  to  draw  him  out  of  a 
situation  that  he  could  have  readily  and  easily 
fitted  himself  to  face,  and  weather  too,  had  he  only 
known  how.    To  be  sure,  when  he  gets  well  on 
and  better  to  do,  he  rides  out  in  the  late  afternoon, 
and  domestic  and  social  recreation  in  the  evening 
may  tend  to  freshen  him,  and  fit  him  for  the  next 
day's  round ;  but,  especially  if  he  has  been  a  strong 
young  man,  he  finds  that  he  is  changed,  and  can- 
not work  on  as  he  used  to  do.    His  bodily  strength 
and  endurance  are  gone.    The  reason  why  is  plain 
enough :  when  he  was  at  his  best,  he  was  doing 
most  work,  and  of  the  sort  to  keep  him  in  good 
condition.    Now  there  is  nothing  between  rising 
and  bed -time  to  buildup  any  such  strength,  and  he 
is  fortunate  if  he  retains  even  half  of  what  he  had . 
To  be  sure,  he  does  not  need  the  strength  of  a  stal- 
wart young  farmer  ;  but,  could  he  have  retained  it. 
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he  would  have  been  surprised,  if  he  had  taken 
sufficient  daily  exercise  to  regulate  himself,  how- 
valuable  it  would  have  been  in  toning  him  up  for 
the  severer  work  and  trial  of  the  daj.  If,  instead 
of  the  taxed  and  worn-out  nerves,  he  could  have 
had  the  feeling  of  the  man  of  sturdy  physique, 
who  keeps  himself  in  condition,  who  does  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  nervous,  what  a  priceless  boon  it 
would  have  been  for  him  ! 

Who  does  not  know  among  his  friends  business 
men  whose  faces  show  that  they  are  nearly  all  the 
time  overworked ;  who  get  thin,  and  stay  so ;  who 
look  tired,  and  are  so ;  who  go  on  dragging  along 
through  their  duties — for  they  are  men  made  of 
the  stuff  which  does  the  duty  as  it  comes  up, 
whether  hard  or  easy  ?  The  noon  meal  is  rushed 
through,  perhaps  when  the  brain  is  at  white-heat. 
More  is  eaten,  both  then  and  in  the  evening,  than 
will  digest ;  and  good  as  is  the  after  or  the  before 
dinner  ride,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  make  the  digestion  sure.  Then  comes 
broken  sleep.  The  man  waking  from  it  is  not 
rested,  is  not  rebuilt  and  strong,  and  ready  for  the 
new  day. 

With  many  men  of  this  kind — and  all  city  men 
know  they  are  well-nigh  innumerable — what  won- 
der is  it  that  nervous  exhaustion  is  so  frequent 
among  them,  and  that  physicians  who  make  this 
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disorder  a  specialty  often  have  all  that  they  can 
do  ?  One  of  the  most  noted  of  them,  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  valuable  little 
book,  "  Wear  and  Tear ;  or,  Hints  for  the  Over- 
worked," page  46,  says  : — 

"  All  classes  of  men  who  use  the  brain  severely, 
and  who  have  also — and  this  is  important — sea- 
sons of  excessive  anxiety  or  grave  responsibility, 
are  subject  to  the  same  form  of  disease;  and  this 
is  why,  I  presume,  that  I,  as  well  as  others  who 
are  accustomed  to  encounter  nervous  disorders, 
have  met  with  numerous  instances  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion among  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

"  My  note-books  seem  to  show  that  manufac- 
turers and  certain  classes  of  railway  officials  are 
the  most  liable  to  suffer  from  neural  exhaustion. 
Next  to  these  come  merchants  in  general,  brokers, 
&c. ;  then,  less  frequently,  clergymen;  still  less 
often,  lawyers ;  and,  more  rarely,  doctors  ;  while 
distressing  cases  are  apt  to  occur  among  the  over- 
schooled  young  of  both  sexes." 

And  while  the  more  active  among  business  men 
run  into  this  sort  of  danger,  those  less  exposed  to  it 
still  do  little  or  nothing  to  give  themselves  sound, 
vigorous  bodies,  so  as  to  gain  consequent  energy 
and  health,  and  so  they  go  through  life  far  less 
efficient  and  useful  men  than  they  might  have 
been.    Hence  their  sons  have  to  suffer.    The  boy 
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certainly  cannot  inherit  from  the  father  more  vigour 
and  stamina  than  the  latter  has^  however  favoured 
the  mother  may  have  been  ;  so,  unless  the  hoy  has 
some  sort  of  training  which  builds  him  up,  his 
father's  weaknesses  or  physical  defects  are  very 
likely  to  show  in  the  son. 

Nor  do  most  classes  of  mechanics  fare  much  bet- 
ter. Take  the  heavier  kinds  of  skilled  labour.  The 
blacksmith  rarely  uses  one  of  his  hands  as  much 
as  the  other,  especially  in  heavy  work,  and  often 
has  poor  legs.  Indeed,  if  he  has  good  legs,  he  does 
not  get  them  from  his  calling.  The  stone-mason 
is  equally  one-handed — one  hand  merely  guiding 
a  light  tool,  the  other  swinging  a  heavy  mallet. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  machinists  are  right-handed. 
And  so  on,  through  the  long  list  of  the  various 
trades  where  severe  muscular  exertion  is  requisite, 
there  is  a  similar  uneven  distribution  of  the  work 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  right  arm 
generally  getting  the  lion's  share,  the  left  but  little, 
the  back  more  than  the  chest — or,  rather,  than  the 
front  chest — and  the  legs  having  but  passive  sort 
of  work  at  best.  Puddlers  and  boiler-makers, 
plumbers  and  carpenters,  coopers  and  smiths,  ship- 
wrights, carriage-makers,  tinners,  and  all  who  fol- 
low trades  calling  for  vigorous  muscular  action, 
not  only  constantly  work  one  side  more  than  the 
other,  but  many  of  their  tools  are  made,  purposely. 
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right-handed,  so  that  they  could  hardly  use  them 
with  the  left  hand  if  they  wanted  to.  As  to  those 
whose  work  is  more  delicate,  saddlers  and  shoe- 
makers, mill-hands  and  compositors,  wood-turners, 
tailors,  jew^ellers  and  engravers,  and  nearly  all  the 
lighter  craftsmen — learn  their  trade  with  one  hand, 
and  would  never  venture  to  trust  any  o£  its  finer 
work  to  the  other.  In  short,  take  the  mechanic 
where  you  will,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
his  right  arm  and  side  are  larger  and  stronger 
than  his  left,  and  quite  as  often  his  vocation  does 
little  or  nothing  to  strengthen  and  develope  his 
legs. 

The  fact  that  most  of  these  men  have  active 
work  for  some  of  the  muscles,  with  enough  of  it 
to  insure  a  good  appetite,  combined  with  inherited 
vigour,  makes  them  often  hearty  men,  but  it  leaves 
them  unequally  developed.  When  they  get  into 
the  gymnasium,  they  are  usually  lacking  in  that 
symmetry,  ease,  and  erectness  which  they  might 
all  along  have  had,  had  they  but  used  the  means. 
The  result,  then,  of  overworking  one  part  of  the 
body  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  especially  in 
heavier  mechanical  labours,  and  of  too  little 
vigorous  action  in  the  lighter,  tends  to  make 
the  average  workman  more  prone  to  disease. 
Were  there  uniform  development,  and  that  daily 
vigorous   exercise  which  would  stimulate  the 
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dormant  parts  of  the  man's  body,  it  would  add  to 
his  life  and  usefulness. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  sturdy  labourer  ?  He  can 
hardly  be  liable  to  the  same  defects.  His  work 
certainly  must  call  into  play  every  mfiscle  of  his 
body. 

WeUj  watch  him  awhile  and  see.  Try  the  coal- 
heaver.  His  surely  is  heavy,  hard  work,  and  must 
make  him  exert  himself  all  over.  But  does  it  ? 
While  it  keeps  his  knees  steadily  bent,  his  back  is 
all  the  while  over  his  work.  The  tons  of  coal  he 
lifts  daily  with  his  shovel  gradually,  but  with  posi- 
tive certainty,  insures  his  back  remaining  somewhat 
bent  when  his  work  for  the  time  is  done.  Wlien  a 
year  is  spent  at  such  labour,  the  back  must  take  a 
lasting  curve.  While  his  back  broadens,  growing 
thick  and  powerful,  his  chest  does  not  get  so  much 
to  do ;  hence  he  is  soon  a  round-shouldered  man. 
As  he  does  not  hold  his  chest  out,  nor  his  neck  and 
head  erect,  he  contracts  his  lung-room,  as  well,  in- 
deed, as  his  general  vital-room.  Scarce  any  man 
grows  earlier  muscle-bound,  for  few  backs  do  so 
much  hard  work.  Now,  standing  erect,  let  him  try 
and  slap  the  backs  of  his  hands  together  behind  his 
shoulders,  keeping  his  arms  horizontal  and  straight 
at  the  elbow.  Now  he  will  understand  what  is 
meant  by  being  muscle-bound.  It  will  be  odd  if 
he  can  get  his  hands  within  a  foot  of  each  other. 
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The  navvy  is  no  better.  The  gardener's  helper 
has  to  do  much  stooping.  So  do  track-hands, 
stone-breakers,  truckmen,  porters,  longshoremen, 
and  all  the  rest.  Especially  are  ordinary  day- 
labourers,  whose  tools  are  spade,  pick,  and  bar,  who 
are  careless  about  their  skin,  who  are  exposed  to 
dust  and  dirt,  who  are  coarsely  shod — most  prone  to 
have  bad  feet.  They,  too,  have  the  hearty  appetite 
and  the  sound  sleep.  Seldom  do  they  give  their 
bodily  improvement  a  thought ;  and  so  often,  like 
their  own  teeth,  they  decay  before  their  time,  and 
materially  shorten  their  usefulness  and  their  days. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  the  vast  majority  of  men 
in  this  country — three  out  of  four,  at  least — are 
born  of  fathers  but  partially  developed,  and  uni- 
formly of  inerect  carriage. 

And  how  is  it  with  their  mothers  ?  Naturally 
they  come,  to  a  large  extent,  from  the  same  classes. 
They  inherit  many  of  the  characteristics  of  their 
fathers — size,  colour,  temperament,  and  so  on,  and 
generally  the  same  tendency  to  be  stronger  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  In  the  poorer  classes  their 
life  is  one  of  work,  frequently  of  overwork  and 
drudgery,  and  in  ill-lighted,  ill -ventilated  apart- 
ments. Among  those  better  off,  they  do  not  work 
enough,  and  often,  though  of  vigorous  parents,  are 
not  themselves  strong:. 

Thoroughly  healthy,  hearty  women  are  not  com- 
B  2 
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mon  among-  us.  Ask  the  family  physician,  and  he 
will  endorse  this  statement  to  an  extent  most  men 
would  not  have  supposed.  American  women  are 
not  good  walkers.  Look  how  they  are  astonished 
when  they  hear  o£  some  lady  who  walks  from  five 
to  ten  miles  a  day,  and  thinks  nothing  of  it.  One 
such  effort  would  be  positively  dangerous  to  very 
many,  indeed  probably  to  the  majority  of  our 
women,  while  nearly  all  of  them  would  not  get  over 
its  effects  for  several  days.  Yet  many  English  and 
Canadian  ladies  take  that  much  exercise  daily  from 
choice,  and  finding-  the  exhilaration,  strength,  and 
health  it  brings,  and  the  general  feeling  of  effi- 
ciency which  it  produces,  would  not  give  it  up.  No 
regular  exercise  is  common  among  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  women  of  this  country,  which  makes 
them  use  both  their  hands  alike,  and  is  yet  vigorous 
enough  to  add  to  the  size  and  strength  of  their 
shoulders,  chests,  and  arms.  Ordinary  house-work 
brings  the  hands  of  those  who  indulge  in  it  a  good 
deal  to  do,  even  though  the  washing  and  ironing 
are  left  to  hired  help.  The  care  of  children  adds 
materially  to  the  exertion  called  for  in  a  day.  But 
far  too  often  both  the  house-work  and  the  looking 
after  the  children  are  som-ces  of  great  exertion. 
Were  the  woman  strong  and  full  of  vigour,  she 
would  turn  each  off  lightly,  and  still  be  fresh  and 
hearty  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
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With  the  father,  as  with  the  mother,  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  seems  to  be  as  follows:  now  that  the 
day's  work  is  done,  no  matter  whether  it  brings  with 
it  strength  or  weakness,  let  us  be  perfectly  con- 
tented with  things  as  they  are.    If  it  makes  us 
one-handed,  so  be  it.    If  it  stoops  the  back  over, 
so  belt.    If  it  does  little  or  nothing  for  the  lower 
limbs,  or  cramps  the  chest,  or  never  half  fills  the 
lungs,  or  aids  digestion  not  a  whit,  so  be  it.    If  it 
keeps  some  persons  thin  and  tired-looking,  and  does 
not  prevent  others  from  growing  too  fleshy,  it  never 
occurs  to  most  of  them  that  a  very  small  amount 
of  knowledge  and  effort  in  the  right  direction  would 
work  wonders,  and  in  a  way  which  would  be  not 
only  valuable  but  attractive. 

Most  of  us  get,  then,  from  our  parents  a  one- 
sided and  partial  development,  and  are  contented 
with  it.  Unless  we  ourselves  take  steps  to  better 
our  condition — unless  we  single  out  the  weak  spots, 
prescribe  the  work  and  the  amount  of  it,  and  then 
do  that  work — we  shall  not  remedy  the  evil.  More 
than  this,  if  we  do  not  cure  these  defects,  we  will 
not  only  go  through  life  with  limited  and  cramped 
physical  resources,  with  their  accompanying  dis- 
orders and  ailments,  but  we  will  cruelly  entail  on 
our  children  defects  and  tendencies  which  might 
have  readily  been  spared  them,  and  for  which 
they  can  fairly  blame  us.    A  little  attention  to 
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the  subject  will  show  that  the  remedy  is  quite 
within  our  reach;  and  so  plain  is  this,  that  a  gene- 
ration later,  if  the  interest  now  awakening  in  this 
direction  becomes,  as  it  promises  to,  very  general 
among  us,  our  descendants  will  understand  far 
better  than  we  do  that  the  body  can  be  educated, 
as  well  as  the  mind  or  the  moral  nature;  that, 
instead  of  interfering  with  the  workings  of  these, 
the  body  will,  when  properly  trained,  directly 
and  materially  aid  them ;  and,  fui-ther,  that  there 
is  no  stand-point  from  which  the  matter  can  be 
viewed  which  will  not  show  that  such  training  will 
pay,  and  most  handsomely  at  that. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HALF-BUILT  BOYS. 

But,  whatever  our  interited  lacks  and  strong 
points,  few  who  have  looked  into  the  matter  can 
have  failed  to  notice  that  the  popular  sports  and 
ptistimes,  both  of  our  boyhood  and  youth,  good  as 
they  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  not  in  themselves 
vigorous  enough,  or  well  enough  chosen  to  remedy 
the  lack.    The  top,  the  marble,  and  the  jack-knife 
of  the  boy  are  wielded  with  one  hand,  and  for  all 
the  strength  that  wielding  brings,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  confined  to  one.    Flying  kites  is  not 
likely  to  overdo  the  muscles.  Yet  top-time,  marble- 
time,  and  kite-time  generally  cover  all  the  available 
play-hours  of  each  day  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
year. 

But  he  has  more  vigorous  work  than  these  bring. 
Well,  what?  Why,  ball-playing  and  playing  tag, 
and  foot-ball,  and  skating,  and  coasting,  and  some 
croquet,  and  occasional  archery,  while  he  is  a  pain- 
fully accurate  shot  with  a  bean-shooter. 

Well,  in  ball-playing  he  learns  to  pitch,  to  catchy 
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to  bat,  to  field,  and  to  run  bases.  How  many  boys 
can  pitcb  with  either  hand?    Not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred—at least  well  enough  to  be  of  any  use  in  a 
game.    Observe  the  pitching  arm  and  shoulder  of 
some  famous  pitcher,  and  see  how  much  larger 
they  are  than  their  mates.    Dr.  Sargent,  for  many 
years  instructor  in  physical  culture  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, says  that  he  has  seen  a  well-known  pitcher 
whose  right  shoulder  was  some  two  inches  larger 
than  the  left ;  indeed,  his  whole  right  side  seemed 
out  of  proportion  with  his  left.  The  catcher  draws 
both  hands  in  toward  him  as  the  ball  enters  them, 
and  passes  it  back  to  the  pitcher  almost  always 
with  the  same  hand.    He  has,  in  addition,  to 
spring  about  on  his  feet,  unless  the  balls  come  very 
uniformly,  and  to  do  much  twisting  and  turning. 
The  batter  bats,  not  from  either  shoulder,  but  from 
one  shoulder,  to  such  an  extent  that  those  used  to 
his  batting  know  pretty  well  where  he  will  knock 
the  ball,  though,  did  he  bat  from  the  other  shoul- 
der, the  general  direction  of  the  knocking  would 
be  quite  different.    Some  of  the  fielders  have  con- 
siderable running  and  some  catching  to  do,  and 
then  to  throw  the  ball  in  to  pitcher,  or  baseman, 
or  catcher.     But  that  throw  is  always  with  the 
stronger  hand,  never  with  the  other.    Many  of  the 
fielders  often  have  not  one  solitary  thing  to  do 
but  to  walk  to  their  stations,  remain  there  while 
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their  side  is  out,  and  then  walk  back  again,  hardly 
getting  work  enough,  in  a  cold  day,  to  keep  them 
warm.  Running  bases  is  sharp,  jerky  work,  and 
a  wretched  substitute  for  steady,  sensible  running 
over  a  long  distance.  Nor  is  the  fielder's  running 
much  better ;  and  neither  would  ever  teach  a  boy 
what  he  ought  to  know  about  distributing  his 
strength  in  running,  and  how  to  get  out  of  it  what 
he  readily  might,  and,  more  important  yet,  how  to 
make  himself  an  enduring  long-distance  runner, 
for  all  the  work  the  former  brings,  ordinary,  and 
even  less  than  ordinary,  strength  of  leg  and  lung 
will  suffice,  but  for  the  latter  it  needs  both  good 
legs  and  good  lungs. 

Run  most  American  boys  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
six  or  eight  miles,  or,  rather,  start  them  at  it— let 
them  all  belong  to  the  ball-nine  if  you  will,  too — 
and  how  many  would  cover  half  the  distance,  even 
at  any  pace  worth  calling  a  run  ?  The  English 
are,  and  have  long  been,  ahead  of  us  in  this  direc- 
tion. To  most  readers  the  above  distance  seems 
far  too  long  to  let  any  boy  of  that  age  run.  But, 
had  he  been  always  used  to  running — not  fast, 
but  steady  running — it  would  not  seem  so,  Tom 
Brown  of  Rugby,  in  the  hares-and-hounds  game,  of 
which  he  gives  us  so  graphic  an  account,  makes 
both  the  hares  and  hounds  cover  a  distance  of 
nine  miles  without  being  much  the  worse  for  it, 
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and  yet  they  were  simply  school-boys^  of  all  ages, 
from  twelve  to  eighteen. 

Let  him  who  thinks  that  the  average  American 
boy  of  the  same  age  would  have  fared  as  well, 
go  down  to  the  pubHe  bath-house,  and  look  care- 
fully at  a  hundred  or  two  of  them  as  they  tumble 
about  in  the  water.  He  will  see  more  big  heads 
and  slim  necks,  more  poor  legs  and  skinny  arms, 
and  lanky,  half-built  bodies,  than  he  would  have 
ever  imagined  the  whole  neighbourhood  could  pro- 
duce. Or  he  need  not  see  them  stripped.  One  of 
our  leading  metropolitan  journals,  in  an  editorial 
recently,  headed  "  Give  the  Boy  a  Chance,^^  said  : 

"  About  one  in  ten  of  all  the  boys  in  the  Union 
are  living  in  New  York  and  the  large  cities  imme- 
diately adjacent ;  and  there  are  even  more  within 
the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
the  other  American  cities  whose  population  ex- 
ceeds a  hundred  thousand.  The  wits  of  these 
millions  of  boys  are  being  forced  to  their  extreme 
capacity,  whether  they  are  taught  in  the  school, 
the  shop,  or  the  street.  But  what  is  being  done 
for  their  bodies  ?  The  answer  may  be  obtained  by 
standing  at  the  door  of  almost  any  public  or  pri- 
vate school  or  academy  at  the  hour  of  dismissal. 
The  inquire}'  will  see  a  crowd  of  undersized,  list- 
less, thin-faced  children,  tviili  scarcely  any  promise 
of  manhood  about  them." 
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Take  a  tape-measiire  and  get  the  girth  o£  chest, 
upper  and  forearm,  of  waist,  hips,  thighs,  and  calves 
of  these  little  fellows,  likewise  their  heights  and 
ages.  Now  send  to  England  and  get  the  statistics 
of  the  boys  of  the  same  age  who  are  good  at  hares- 
and-hounds,  at  foot-ball,  and  see  the  difference. 
In  every  solitary  measurement,  save  height,  there 
is  little  donbt  which  would  show  the  better  figures. 
Even  in  height,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
article  just  quoted  would  find  abundant  founda- 
tion for  calling  our  boys  "  undersized." 

Next  cross  to  Germany,  and  go  to  the  schools 
where  boys  and  their  masters  together,  in  vacation 
days,  sometimes  walk  two  or  even  three  hundred 
miles,  in  that  land  where  the  far-famed  German 
Turners,  by  long  training,  show  a  strength  and 
agility  combined  which  are  astounding,  and  try  the 
tape-measure  there.  Is  there  any  question  what 
the  result  would  be  ?  When  the  sweeping  work  the 
Germans  made  of  it  in  their  late  war  with  France 
is  called  to  mind,  does  it  not  look  as  if  there  was 
good  ground  for  the  assumption  so  freely  made, 
that  it  was  the  superior  physique  of  the  Germans 
which  did  the  business  ? 

"Where  work  is  chosen  that  only  sturdy  limbs 
can  do,  and  that  work  is  gradually  approached, 
and  persistently  stuck  to,  by-and-by  the  sturdy 
limbs  come.    But  when  all  that  these  limbs  are 
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called  on  to  do  is  light,  spasmodic  work,  and  there 
is  none  of  the  spur  which  youthful  emulation  and 
pride  in  superior  strength  bring,  what  wonder  is  it 
if  the  result  is  a  weakly  article  ? 

Another  and  natural  consequence  many  parents 
must  have  noticed.  Often,  in  a  city  neighbourhood, 
there  is  not  one  strong,  efhcient  boy  to  lead  on  the 
rest,  and  show  them  the  development  which  they 
might  have  and  should  have.  Boys,  like  men,  are 
fond  of  doing  whatever  they  can  do  well,  and  of 
letting  others  see  them  do  it;  and,  like  their  elders, 
they  gladly  follow  a  capable  and  self-reliant  leader. 
But  if  no  one  of  their  number  is  equal  to  tasks 
which  call  for  first-class  strength  and  staying 
powers,  when  no  one  will  lead  the  rest  up  to  a 
higher  physical  plane,  they  never  will  get  there. 

It  is  not  a  good  sign,  or  one  that  bodes  well  for 
our  future,  to  see  the  play-grounds  of  our  cities 
and  towns  so  nauch  neglected.  You  may  stand  on 
many  o£  them  for  weeks  together  and  not  see  one 
sharp,  hot  game  of  ball,  or  of  anything  else,  where 
each  contestant  goes  in  with  might  and  main,  and 
the  spectator  becomes  so  interested  as  to  hate  to 
leave  the  fun.  Foot-ball  is  a  game  as  yet  not 
at  all  general  among  us.  Excellent  is  it  for  de- 
veloping intrepidity  and  other  manly  qualities. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  her  foot-ball  fields  were  where  England's 
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soldiers  were  made.  The  short,  hasty  school  recess 
in  the  crowded  school-yard,  or  play  snatched  in  the 
streets— these  will  never  make  robust  and  .vigorous 
men.  Yet  these  are  too  often  all  that  our  boys 
get,  their  cramped  facilities  for  amusement  soon 
bringing  their  natural  result  in  small  vital  organs 
and  half-developed  limbs. 

Many  of  our  large  cities  are  wretchedly  off  for 
play-groimds.    Such  open  spaces  as  we  have  are 
fenced  around,  and  have  signs  nailed  all  over 
them  saying,  "  Keep  off  the  grass  !  "  at  the  same 
time  forbidding  games  on  the  paths.     One  part 
of  Boston  Common  used  to  be  a  famous  play- 
ground; and  many  hard-fought  battles  has  it  seen 
at  foot-ball,  base-ball,  hockey,  and  cricket.  Many 
an  active  school-boy  there  has  more  than  once 
temporarily  bit  the  dust.    But  now  rows  of  street 
lamps  run  through  that  part  of  the  Common,  and 
the  precious  grass  must  be  protected  at  all  hazards. 
New  York  city  is  scarcely  better  off.  Central 
Park,  miles  away  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
boys  in  the  city,  is  elegant  enough  when  they  get 
to  it ;  but  let  them  once"  set  their  bounds  and 
start  a  game  of  ball,  or  hares- and-hounds,  or  try  a 
little  jumping  or  running,  on  any  one  of  those 
hundreds  of  beautiful  acres,  save  in  one  solitary 
field,  and  see  how  soon  the  gray-coats  will  be  upon 
them.    The  Battery,  City  Hall  Park,  Washington 
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Square,  Union  Park,  Stuyvesant  Square,  and 
Madison  Square  are  well  located,  and  would  make 
capital  play-grounds,  but  the  grass  there  is 
altogether  too  well  combed  to  be  ruffled  by  unruly 
boys.  If  a  boy's  cousin  comes  in  from  the  country, 
and  he  wishes  to  try  conclusions  with  him,  he  must 
confine  his  efforts  to  the  flagged  sidewalk  or  the 
cobble-stoned  street,  while  a  brass-buttoned  referee 
is  likely  at  any  moment  to  interfere,  and  take  them 
both  into  custody  for  disorderly  conduct. 

Again,  outside  of  a  boy's  ball-playing,  scarce 
one  of  his  other  pastimes  does  much  to  build  him 
up.  S  wimming  is  excellent,  but  is  confined  to  a 
very  few  months  in  the  year,  and  is  seldom  gone 
at,  as  it  should  be,  with  any  regularity,  or  with  a 
competent  teacher  to  gradually  lead  the  boy  on  to  its 
higher  possibilities.  Skating  is  equally  desultory, 
because  in  many  of  our  cities  winters  pass  with 
scarcely  a  week  of  good  ice.  Coasting  brings 
some  up-hill  walking,  good  for  the  legs,  but  does 
practically  nothing  for  the  arms. 

So  boyhood  slips  along  until  the  lad  is  well  on 
in  his  teens,  and  stiU,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he 
has  had  nothing  yet  of  any  account  in  the  way  of 
that  systematic,  vigorous,  daily  exercise  which  looks 
directly  to  his  weak  points,  and  aims  not  only  to 
eradicate  them,  but  to  build  up  his  general  health 
and  strength  as  well.    He  gets  no  help  in  the  one 
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place  of  all  where  lie  might  so  easily  get  it — the 
school.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  system  of 
exercise  has  been  introduced  into  any  school  or 
college  in  this  land,  unless  it  is  at  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  which  begins  to  do  for  each 
pupil,  not  alone  what  might  easily  be  done,  but 
what  actually  otight  to  be  done.  It  will  probably 
not  be  many  years  before  all  of  us  will  wonder  why 
the  proper  steps  in  this  direction  have  been  put  off 
so  Ions'.  Calisthenics  are  here  and  there  resorted 
to.  In  some  schools  a  rubber  strap  has  been 
introduced,  the  pupil  taking  one  end  of  it  in  each 
hand,  and  working  it  in  a  few  different  directions, 
but  in  a  mild  sort  of  way.  At  Amherst  College 
enough  has  been  accomplished  to  tell  favourably  on 
the  present  health  of  the  student,  but  not  nearly 
enough  to  make  him  strong  and  vigorous  all  over, 
so  as  to  build  him  up  against  ill-health  in  the  future. 
At  another  college  certain  exercises,  excellent  in 
their  way,  admirable  for  suppling  the  joints  and 
improving  the  carriage,  have  for  some  time  been 
practised.  But  this  physical  work  does  not  go 
nearly  far  enough,  nor  is  it  aimed  sufficiently  at 
each  pupil's  peculiar  weak  spot.  It  also  neither 
reaches  all  the  students,  nor  is  it  practised  but  a 
small  part  of  the  year.  In  the  great  majority  ot 
our  schools  and  colleges  little  or  no  idea  is  given 
the  pupil  as  to  the  good  results  he  will  derive  from 
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exercise.  The  teacter's  own  experience  in  physical 
development  is  often  more  limited  than  that  of 
some  of  his  scholars. 

The  evil  does  not  end  here.  Take  the  son  of 
the  man  of  means  and  refinement — a  boy  who  is 
having-  given  him  as  liberal  an  education  as  money 
can  buy  and  his  parents^  best  judgment  can  select — 
one  who  spends  a  third  or  more  of  his  life  in  fitting 
himself  to  get  on  successfully  in  the  remainder  of 
it.  That  boy  certainly  ought  to  come  out  ready 
for  his  life's  work,  with  not  only  a  thoroughly- 
trained  mind  and  a  strong  moral  nature,  but  with  a 
well-developed,  vigorous  physique,  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  maintain  it,  so  that  he  may  make  the 
most  of  all  his  advantages. 

But  how  often  does  this  happen  ?  Stand  by  the 
gate  as  the  senior  class  of  almost  any  college  in  this 
country  files  out  from  its  last  examination  before 
graduation,  and  look  the  men  carefully  over.  Ask 
your  physician  to  join  you  in  the  scrutiny.  If, 
between  you  two,  you  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  one-half,  or  even  one-third  of  them,  have  that 
vitality  and  stamina  which  make  it  probable  that 
they  will  live  till  seventy,  it  will  be  indeed  most 
surprising.  A  few  of  these  young  men,  the  athletes, 
will  be  well-developed — better  really  than  they 
need  be.  But  this  over-development  may  be  far 
from  the  safest  or  wisest  course.    Even  though 
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physically  improved  by  it^  it  is  not  certain  that 
this  marked  development  will  carry  them  onward 
through  life  to  a  ripe  old  age.  But,  with  others 
indifferently  developed,  there  will  be  many  more 
positively  weak.  Such  men  may  have  bright, 
uncommon  heads.  Yes ;  but  a  bright  and  uncom- 
mon head  on  a  broken-down,  or  nearly  broken- 
down,  body  is  not  going  to  make  half  as  effective 
a  man  in  the  life-race  as  a  little  duller  head  and  a 
good  deal  better  body. 

But  have  these  graduates  had  a  competent 
instructor  at  college  to  look  after  them  in  this 
respect  ?  Will  some  one  name  a  college  where  they 
have  such  an  instructor  ?  or  a  school  where, 
instead  of  building-  the  pupil  up  for  the  future, 
more  has  been  done  than  to  insure  his  present 
health  ?  One  or  two  such  there  may  be,  but 
scarcely  more  than  one  or  two. 

Take  even  the  student  who  has  devoted  the  most 
time  to  severe  muscular  exercise— the  rowinff-man, 
not  the  beginner,  but  the  veteran  of  a  score  or  more 
of  races,  who  has  been  rowing  all  his  four  college 
years  as  regularly  and  almost  as  often  as  he  dined. 
Certainly  it  will  not  be  claimed  that  his  is  not  a 
well-developed  body,  or  that  his  permanent  health 
is  not  insured.  Let  us  look  a  little  at  him  and 
see.  What  has  he  done  ?  He  entered  college  at 
eighteen,  and  is  the  son,  say,  of  a  journalist  or  of  a 
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professional  man.  Finding,  when  he  came  to  be 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  that  he  was  not  strong,  that 
somehow  he  did  not  fill  out  his  clothes,  he  put  in 
daily  an  hour  or  more  at  the  gymnasium,  walked 
much  at  intervals,  took  sparring  lessons,  did  some 
rowing,  and  perhaps,  by  the  time  he  entered  college, 
got  his  upper  arm  to  be  a  foot  or  even  thirteen 
inches  in  circumference,  with  considerable  muscle 
on  his  chest.  Now  this  young  man  hears  daily, 
almost  hourly,  of  the  wonderful  Freshman  crew 
—an  embryotic  affair  as  yet,  to  be  sure,  but 
of  exalted  expectations — and  into  that  crew  he 
must  go  at  all  hazards.  He  is  tried  and  accepted. 
Now,  for  four  years,  if  a  faithful  oar,  he  will  row 
all  of  a  thousand  miles  a  year.  As  each  year 
has,  off  and  on,  not  over  two  hundred  rowing-days 
in  all,  he  will  generally,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  time,  pull  nearly  an  equivalent  daily  at 
the  rowing-weights.  He  will  find  a  lot  of  eager 
fellows  at  his  side,  working  their  utmost  to  outdo 
him,  and  get  that  place  in  the  boat  which  he  so 
earnestly  covets,  and  which  he  is  not  yet  quite 
sure  that  he  can  hold.  Some  of  his  muscles  are 
developing  fast.  His  recitations  are,  perhaps,  suf- 
fering a  little,  but  never  mind  that  just  now,  when 
he  thinks  that  there  is  more  important  work  on 
hand.  The  young  fellow^s  appetite  is  ravenous. 
He  never  felt  so  hearty  in  his  life,  and  is  often 
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told  how  well  he  is  looking.  He  attracts  attention 
because  likely  to  be  a  representative  man.  He 
never  filled  out  his  clothes  as  he  does  now.  His 
legs  are  improving  noticeably.  They  ought  to  do 
so,  for  it  is  not  one  or  two  miles,  but  three  or  four;, 
which  he  runs  on  almost  every  one  of  those  days 
in  the  hundred  in  which  he  is  not  rowing. 

Our  young  athlete  has  not  always  gone  into  the 
work  from  mere  choice.  For  instance,  one  of  a 
recent  Harvard  Freshman  crew  told  the  writer  that 
he  had  broken  down  his  eyes  from  over-use  of 
them,  and,  looking  about  for  some  vigorous  physi- 
cal exercise  which  would  tone  him  up  quickly  and 
restore  his  eyesight,  and  having  no  one  to  consult, 
he  had  taken  to  rowing. 

The  years  roll  by  till  the  whole  four  are  over, 
and  our  student  is  about  to  graduate.  He  looks 
back  to  see  what  he  has  accomplished.  In  physical 
matters  he  finds  that,  while  he  is  a  skilful,  and 
perhaps  a  decidedly  successful,  oar,  and  that  some 
of  his  measurements  have  much  improved  since  the 
day  he  was  first  measured,  others  somehow  have 
not  come  up  nearly  as  fast;  in  fact,  have  held  back 
in  the  most  surprising  way.  His  chest-girth  may 
be  three  or  even  four  inches  larger  for  the  four 
years  work.  Some,  if  not  much,  of  that  is  certainly 
the  result  of  growth,  not  development;  and,  save 
what  running  did,  the  rest  is  rather  an  increase  of 
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the  back  muscles  than  of  front  and  back  alike. 
Strong  as  his  back  is — for  many  a  hard  test  has  it 
stood  in  the  long,  hot  home-minutes  of  more  than 
one  well-fought  race— still  he  has  not  yet  a 
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Fig .  2. 

thoroughly  developed  and  capacious  chest.  Doubt- 
less his  legs  have  improved,  if  he  has  done  any 
running.  (In  some  colleges  the  rowing-men  scarcely 
run  at  all.)    His  calves  have  come  to  be  well- 
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developed  and  shapely,  and  so  too  have  his  thighs ; 
while  his  loins  are  noticeahly  strong-looking  and 
well  muscled  up,  and  so  indeed  is  his  whole  back. 
But  if  he  has  done  practically  no  other  arm-work 
than  that  which  rowing  and  the  preparation  for  it 
called  for,  his  arms  are  not  so  large,  especially 
above  the  elbow,  as  they  ought  to  be  for  a  man 
with  such  legs  and  such  a  back.  The  front  of 
his  chest  is  not  nearly  so  well  developed  as  his 
back,  perhaps  is  hardly  developed  at  all,  and  he 
is  very  likely  to  carry  himself  inerectly,  with  head 
and  neck  canted  somewhat  forward,  while  there 
is  a  lack  of  fulness,  often  a  noticeable  hoUowness, 
of  the  upper  chest,  till  the  shoulders  are  plainly 
warped  and  rounded  forward. 

With  professional  oarsmen,  who  for  years  have 
rowed  far  more  than  they  have  done  anything  else, 
and  who  have  no  especial  care  for  their  looks,  or 
spur  to  develope  harmoniously,  the  defects  rowing 
leaves  stand  out  most  glaringly.  Notice  in  the  cuts 
on  pp.  36,  87  (Figs.  1  and  2)  the  flat  and  slab-sided, 
almost  hollow,  look  about  the  upper  chest  and  front 
shoulder,  and  compare  these  T^ith  the  full  and  well- 
rounded  make  of  the  figure  whose  body  is  sketched 
on  the  cover.  It  will  not  take  long  to  determine 
which  has  the  better  front  chest,  or  which  is  likely 
to  so  carry  that  chest  as  to  ward  off'  tendencies  to 
throat  and  lung  troubles.    Yet  Fig.  1  is  from  a 
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photograph  of  ouefof  the  most  distinguished 
student-oavsmeu  America  ever  produced,  while 
Fig.  2  represents  one  of  the  swiftest  and  most 
skflful  professional  scullers  of  the  country  to-day. 
Better  proof  could  not  be  presented  of  the  effect  of 
a  great  amount  of  rowing,  and  of  the  very  limited 
exercise  it  brings  to  those  muscles  which  are  not 
especially  called  on. 

After  the  student's  rowing  is  over,  and  his 
college  days  are  past,  and  he  settles  down  to  work 
with  not  nearly  so  much  play  in  it,  how  does  he 
find  that  his  rowing  pays  ?   Has  it  made  him  fitter 
than  his  fellows,  who  went  into  athletics  with  no 
such  zeal  and  devotion,  to  stand  life's  wear  and 
tear,  especially  when  that  life  is  to  be  spent  mainly 
indoors?    When,  in  later  years,  with  new  asso- 
ciations, business  cares,  and  long,  hard  head-work, 
accompanied,  as  the  latter  usually  is,  by  only  partial 
inflation  of  the  lungs,  when  all  these  get  him  out 
of  the  way  of  using  his  large  back  muscles,  he 
will  find  their  very  size,  and  the  long  spell  of 
warping  forward  which  so  much  romng  gave  the 
shoulders,  tends  more  to  weigh  him  forward  than 
if  he  had  never  so  developed  them.     Instead  of 
benefiting  his  throat  and  lungs,  this  abnormal 
development  actually  inclines  to  cramp  them. 

1  The  faces  of  both  men  have,  of  course,  been  disguised. 
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Here,  then,  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  voluntarily 
gave  much  time,  thought,  and  labour  to  the  severest 
test  of  his  strength,  and  who  had  hoped  to  bring 
about  staying  powers;  and  he  comes  ont  of  it  all,  to 
begin  his  real  race  in  life,  often  no  better  fitted, 
perhaps  not  nearly  so  well  fitted,  for  it  as  some  of 
his  comrades  who  did  not  spare  half  so  much  time 
to  athletics.  The  other  men,  who  did  not  work 
nearly  as  much  as  he  did,  still  managed  to  hit 
upon  a  sort  which,  instead  of  cramping  their 
chests,  expanded  them,  enlarging  the  lung-room, 
and  so  gave  the  heart,  stomach,  and  other  vital 
organs  all  the  freest  play. 

If  the  ordinary  play  and  exercise  of  the  boy  do 
not  build  and  round  him  into  a  sound,  well-made, 
and  evenly-balanced  man  ;  if  the  hardest  work  he 
has  hit  on,  when  left  to  himself  to  find  out,  mostly 
to  be  paid  for  by  a  considerable  amount  of  money ; 
if  these  only  leave  him  a  half- developed  man, 
can  it  not  be  seen  at  once  that  an  improvement  is 
wanted  in  his  physical  education  ? 

Are  we  not  behindhand,  and  far  behindhand, 
then,  in  a  matter  of  serious  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  our  country  ?  Do  we  not 
want  some  system  of  education  which  shall  rear 
men,  not  morally  and  intellectually  good  alone,  but 
good  physically  as  well  ?  which  shall  qualify  them 
both  to  seize  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  advan- 
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tages  wliicli  years  of  toil  and  strug-g'le  bring,  but 
whicli  advantages  among  us  now  are  too  frequently 
thrown  away.  Men  too  often,  just  as  they  are 
about  clutching  these  benefits,  find,  Tantalus-like, 
that  they  are  eluding  their  grasp.  The  reason 
must  be  plain  to  all.  It  is  because  that  grasp  is 
weakening,  and  falls  powerless  at  the  very  time 
when  it  could  be  and  should  be  surest,  and  potent 
for  the  most  good. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WILL  DAILY  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE  FOR  GIRLS  PAY? 

Observe  the  girls  in  any  of  our  cities  or  towns, 
as  they  pass  to  or  from  school,  and  see  how  few 
of  them  are  at  once  blooming,  shapely,  and  strong. 
Some  are  one  or*  the  other,  but  very  few  are  all 
combined,  while  a  decided  majority  are  neither  one 
of  them.  Instead  of  high  chests,  plump  arms, 
comely  figures,  and  a  graceful  and  handsome  mien, 
you  constantly  see  flat  chests,  angular  shoulders, 
often  round  and  warped  forward,  with  scrawny 
necks,  pipe-stem  arms,  narrow  backs,  and  a  weak 
walk.  Not  one  girl  in  a  dozen  is  thoroughly  erect, 
whether  walking,  standing,  or  sitting.  Nearly 
every  head  is  pitched  somewhat  forward.  The  arms 
are  frequently  held  almost  motionless,  and  there 
is  a  general  lack  of  spring  and  elasticity  in  their 
movements.  Fresh,  blooming  complexions,  are  so 
rare  as  to  attract  attention.  Among  eyes,  plenty 
of  them  pretty,  sparkling,  or  intelligent,  but  few 
have  vigour  and  force.  If  any  dozen  girls,  taken 
at  random,  should  place  their  hands  side  by  side 
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on  a  table,  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  bands  would 
be  found  to  lack  beauty  and  symmetry,  the  fingers, 
and  indeed  the  whole  hand,  too  often  having  a 
weak,  undeveloped,  nerveless  look. 

Now  watch  these  girls  at  play.  See  how  few  of 
their  games  bring  them  really  vigorous  exercise. 
Set  them  to  running,  and  hardly  one  in  the  party 
has  the  swift,  graceful,  gliding  motion  she  might  so 
readily  acquire.  Not  one  can  run  any  respectable 
distance  at  a  good  pace.  There  is  abundant  viva- 
city and  spirit,  abundant  willingness  to  play  with 
great  freedom,  but  very  little  such  play  as  there 
might  be,  and  which  would  pay  so  well.  Most  of 
their  exercise  worth  calling  vigorous  is  for  their 
feet  alone,  the  hands  seldom  having  much  to  do. 
The  girls  of  the  most  favoured  classes  are  generally 
the  poorest  players.  The  quality  and  colour  of  their 
clothing  necessitates  their  avoiding  all  active, 
hearty  play,  while  it  is  the  constant  effort  of  nurse 
or  governess  to  repress  that  superabundance  of 
spirits  which  ought  to  belong  to  every  boy  and  girl. 
Holding  one's  elbows  close  to  the  body  while  walk- 
ing, and  keeping  the  hands  nearly  or  quite  motion- 
less, may  accord  with  the  requirements  of  fashion- 
able life;  but  it  is  terribly  bad  for  the  arms,  keeping 
tbem  poor,  indifferent  specimens,  when  they  might 
be  models  of  grace  and  beauty. 

As  the  girl  comes  home  from  school,  not  with 
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one  book  only,  but  often  six  or  eight,  instead  of 
looking  light  and  strong  and  free,  she  is  too  often 
what  she  really  appears  to  be,  pale  and  weak.  So 
many  books  suggest  a  large  amount  of  work  for 
one  day,  certainly  for  one  evening,  and  the  im- 
pression received  is  that  she  is  overworked ;  while 
the  truth  frequently  is  that  the  advance  to  be 
made  in  each  book  is  but  trifling,  and  the  aggre- 
gate, not  at  all  large,  by  no  means  too  great  for 
the  same  girl  were  she  strong  and  hearty.  It  is 
not  the  mental  work  which  is  breaking  her  down, 
but  there  is  no  adequate  physical  exercise  to  build 
her  up.  See  what  ex- Surgeon- General  Hammond 
says,  in  his  work  on  "  Sleep,"  as  to  the  ability  to 
endure  protracted  brain-work  without  ill-result : 

"  It  is  not  the  mere  quantity  of  brain-work  which 
is  the  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  disease. 
The  emotional  conditions  under  which  work  is  per- 
formed is  a  far  more  important  matter.  A  man  of 
trained  mental  habits  can  bear  with  safety  an  al- 
most incredible  amount  of  brain-toil,  provided  he 
is  permitted  to  work  without  distraction  or  excite- 
ment, in  the  absence  of  disquieting  cares  and 
anxieties.  It  is  not  brain- work,  in  fact,  that  kdls, 
but  brain -worry." 

The  girl,  of  course,  has  not  the  strength  for  the 
protracted  eifort  of  the  matured  man,  nor  is  such 
effort  often  required  of  her.    Her  studying  is  done 
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quietly  at  home,  undisturbed,  usually,  by  any  such 
cares  and  responsibilities  as  the  man  encounters. 
Hers  is  generally  brain-work,  not  brain-worry. 
Yet  the  few  hours  a  day  exhaust  her,  because  her 
vital  system,  which  supports  her  brain,  is  feeble  and 
inefficient.  No  girl  is  at  school  over  six  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  ;  and,  deducting  the  time  taken 
for  recitation,  recess,  and  the  various  other  things 
which  are  not  study,  five  hours,  or  even  less,  will 
cover  the  time  she  gives  to  actual  brain-work  in 
school,  with  two,  or  perhaps  three,  hours  daily  out 
of  school.  With  the  other  sixteen  hours  practically 
her  own,  there  is  ample  time  for  all  the  vigorous 
physical  exercise  she  needs  or  could  take,  and  yet 
allow  ten,  or  even  twelve,  of  those  hours  for  sleep 
or  eating.  But  notice,  in  any  of  these  off-hours, 
what  exercise  these  girls  take.  They  walk  to  and 
fro  from  school,  they  play  a  few  minutes  at  recess, 
they  may  take  an  occasional  irregular  stroll  besides, 
and  may  indulge  in  a  game  of  croquet  j  but  all  the 
time  intent  on  their  conversation,  never  thinking  of 
the  exercise  itself,  and  the  benefit  it  brings.  Such 
things  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  daily  physical 
exercise  of  thousands  of  our  American  girls.  It  is 
the  same  thing  for  nearly  all,  save  those  from  the 
poorest  classes. 

And  what  is  the  result  ?  Exactly  what  such  ex- 
ercise— or,  rather,  such  lack  of  it — would  brino-. 
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The  shortj  abrupt  run,  the  walk  to  or  from  school, 
the  afternoon  stroll,  or  the  miscellaneous  standino- 
about — none  of  these  call  for  or  beffet  strength  of 
limb,  depth  of  chest,  or  vitality.  None  of  these 
exercises  is  more  than  almost  any  flat-chested,  half- 
developed  girl  could  readily  accomplish  without 
serious  effort;  and,  going-  through  them  for  years, 
she  would  need  little  more  strength  than  she  had 
at  first. 

But  all  this  time  her  mental  work  comes  in  no 
meagre  allowance.  It  is  all  the  time  pushing  for- 
ward. Subjects  are  set  before  her,  to  grasp  and 
master,  which  requires  every  day  hours  of  close  ap- 
plication for  months  together.  The  number  of 
them  is  also  enlarging,  and  the  task  is  constantly 
becoming  moi'e  severe.  A  variety  of  influences 
spurs  her  steadily  onward.  Maybe  it  is  emula- 
tion and  determination  which  urges  her  on,  not 
only  to  do  well,  but  to  excel.  Maybe  it  is  to 
gratify  the  teacher's  pride,  and  a  desire  to  show 
the  good  fruit  of  her  work.  Perhaps  oftener  than 
anything  else  the  girl  is  in  dread  of  being  dropped 
into  another  class,  and  she  resolves  to  remain  with 
her  present  one  at  all  hazards. 

But  with  all  this  there  is  an  advance  in  the 
amount  and  difiiculty  of  the  brain-work.  No  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  delicate  girl  and  the 
strong  one.     To,  those  of  a  like  age  come  like 
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tasks.  The  delicate  girl,  from  her  indifference  to 
physical  effort,  finding  that  for  the  time  her  weak- 
ness of  body  does  not  interfere  with  a  ready-work- 
ing brain,  gradually  inclines  to  draw  even  more 
away  from  livelier  games  and  exercises,  in  which 
she  does  not  excel,  and  to  get  more  at  her  books. 
Can  there  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  result  a  few 
years  later  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  neglected 
body  developes  some  partial  weakness,  or  too  often 
general  debility  ?  Is  it  at  all  a  rare  thing,  in  the 
observation  of  any  one,  to  notice  that  this  weak- 
ness, this  debility,  are  very  apt  to  become  chronic, 
and  that  the  woman,  later  on  in  life,  is  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  a  burden  to  her  friends,  when  instead 
of  this  she  might  have  been  a  valued  helper  ? 

Now,  if  the  body,  during  the  growing  years, 
was  called  on  to  do  nothing  which  should  even  half 
develope  it,  while  the  brain  w.-r;  pushed  nearly  to 
its  utmost,  does  it  take  long  to  decide  whether 
such  a  course  was  a  wise  one  ?  Leaving  out  en- 
tirely the  discomfort  to  the  body,  is  that  a  sensible 
system  of  education  which  leaves  a  girl  liable  to 
become  weak,  if  not  entirely  broken  down,  before 
she  is  well  on  in  middle  age  ?  Is  this  not  like 
giving  great  care  to  moral  and  mental  education 
alone,  and  actually  doing  almost  nothing  for  their 
physical  nature?  Is  this  not  an  irrational  and 
one-sided  course,  and  sure  to  beget  a  one-sided 
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person  ?  Andj^et  is  not  that  just  what  is  going 
on  to-day  with  a  great  majority  of  the  young  girls 
in  our  land  ? 

The  moment  it  is  conceded  that  a  delicate  body 
can  be  made  a  robust  one,  that  moment  it  is  equally 
plain  that  there  can  be  an  almost  incalculable 
gain  in  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  possessor 
of  that  body^  not  only  during  all  the  last  half  of 
her  life,  but  through  the  first  half  as  well.  And 
yet,  to  persons  familiar  with  what  judicious,  daily 
physical  exercise  has  done,  and  can  do,  for  a  deli- 
cate body,  there  is  no  more  doubt  but  that  this 
later  strength,  and  even  sturdiness,  can  be  acquired 
than  that  the  algebra  or  geometry,  which  at  first 
seems  impenetrable,  can  be  gradually  mastered. 
The  rules  which  bring  success  in  each  are  in  many 
respects  identical.  Begin  to  give  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  and  forearm,  for  instance,  as  vigorous 
and  assiduous  use  as  these  mathematical  studies 
bring  to  the  brain,  and  the  physical  grasp  will  as 
surely  and  steadily  improve  as  does  the  mental. 
Give  not  only  the  delicate  girls,  but  all  girls,  ex- 
ercises which  shall  insure  strong  and  shapely  limbs, 
and  chests  deep,  full,  and  high— beginning  these 
exercises  mildly,  and  progressing  very  gradually — 
correcting  this  high  shoulder  or  that  stoop,  or  this 
hollow  chest  or  that  overstep,  and  carrying  on  this 
development  as  long  as  the  school-days  last.  Let 
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this  be  done  under  a  teacher  as  familiar  with  her 
work  as  the  mathematical  instructor  is  with  his, 
and  what  incalculable  benefit  would  accrue,  not  to 
this  generation  alone,  but  to  their  descendants  as 
well! 

But  will  not  this  physical  training  dull  the  mind 
for  its  work  ?  If  protracted  several  hours,  or  the 
greater  part  of  each  day — as  with  the  German 
peasant- woman  in  the  field,  or  the  Scotch  fish- 
woman  with  her  wares — no  doubt  it  would.  But  if 
Maclaren  of  Oxford  wanted  but  a  little  while  each 
day  to  increase  the  girth  of  the  chests  of  a  dozen 
British  soldiers  three  inches  apiece  in  four  months, 
is  this  very  moderate  allowance  likely  to  work  much 
mental  dulness  ?  Did  Charles  Dickens^s  seven  to 
twelve  miles  afoot  daily  interfere  with  some  mas- 
terly work  which  his  pen  produced  each  day  ?  Did 
Napoleon's  whole  days  spent  in  the  saddle  tell  very 
seriously  on  his  mental  operations,  and  prevent  him 
from  conceiving  and  carrying  out  military  and 
strategic  work  which  will  compare  favourably  with 
any  the  world's  history  tells  of  ? 

And  what  if  this  daily  exercise,  beside  the 
bodily  benefit  and  improvement  which  ensues, 
should  also  bring  actually  better  mental  work  ? 
Unbending  the  bow  for  a  little  while,  taking  the 
tension  from  the  brain  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
depleting  it  by  expanding  the  chest  to  its  fullest 
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capacity,  and  increasing-  the  circulation  in  the 
limbs — these,  instead  of  impairing-  that  brain,  will 
repair  it,  and  markedly  improve  its  tone  and  vigour. 

There  ought  to  be  in  every  girls'  school  in  our 
land,  for  pupils  of  every  age,  a  system  of  physical 
culture  wliieh  should  first  eradicate  special  weak- 
nesses and  defects,  and  then  create  and  maintain 
the  symmetry  of  the  pupils,  increasing  their  bodily 
vigour  and  strength  up  to  maturity.    If  several, 
or  a  majority,  of  the  girls  in  a  class  have  flat  or 
indifferent  chests,  put  them   in  a  squad  which 
shall  pay  direct  and  steady  attention  to  raising, 
expanding,  and  strengthening  the  chest.   If  many 
have  a  bad  gait,  some  stepping  too  long,  others 
too  short,  set  them  aside  for  daily  special  attention 
to  their  step.     If  many,  or  nearly  all,  have  an 
inerect  carriage,  wholly  lacking  la  ligne  of  Dumas, 
then  daily  insist  on  such  exercises  for  them  as  shall 
straighten  them  up  and  keep  them  up.  The 
dancing-master  teaches  the  girl  to  step  gracefully 
and  accurately  through  various  dancing-steps.  To 
inculcate  a  correct  length  of  step,  and  method  of 
putting  the  foot  down  and  raising  it  in  walking,  is 
not  nearly  so  diflBcult  a  task.  If  the  "  setting-up  " 
drill  of  the  West  Pointer  in  a  few  weeks  transforms 
the  raw  and  ungainly  country  boy  into  a  youth 
of  erect  and  military  bearing,  and  insisting  on 
that  bearing  at  all  times  throughout  the  first 
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year  gives  the  cadet  a  set  and  carriage  which 
he  often  retains  through  life,  is  there  anything 
to  hinder  the  girl  from  acquiring  an  equally  erect 
and  handsome  carriage  of  the  body  if  she  too 
will  only  use  the  means  ?  If  the  muscles  which, 
when  fully  developed,  enable  one  to  sit  or  stand 
erect  for  hours  together  are  now  weak,  is  it  not 
wise  to  at  once  strengthen  them  ? 

But  may  not  this  vigorous  muscular  exercise, 
which  tends  to  produce  hard  and  knotted  muscles 
in  the  man,  take  away  the  softer  and  more  grace- 
ful lines  which  are  essentially  feminine  ?  If  exer- 
cise be  kept  up  for  hours  together,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  blacksmith,  undoubtedly  it  would.  But  that 
is  a  thing  a  sensible  system  of  exercise  would  avoid 
as  studiously  as  it  would  the  weakness  and  ineffi- 
ciency which  result  from  no  work.  A  little  trial 
soon  tells  what  amount  of  work,  and  how  much  of 
it,  is  best  adapted  to  each  pupil ;  then  the  daily 
maintaining  of  that  proportion  or  kind  of  exercise, 
and  its  increase,  as  the  newly-acquired  strength 
justifies  and  invites  it,  is  all  that  is  required.  With- 
out that  hardness  and  solidity  whicb  are  essentially 
masculine,  there  still  comes  a  firmness  and  plump- 
ness of  muscle  to  which  the  unused  arm  or  back 
was  a  stranger.  Instead  of  these  being  incom- 
patible with  beauty,  they  are  directly  accessory  to 
it.  "  Elegance  of  form  in  the  human  figure,"  says 
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Emerson,  "  marks  some  excellence  of  structure  ;  " 
and  again,  "any  real  increase  of  fitness  to  its 
end,  in  any  fabric  or  organism,  is  an  increase  of 
beauty/' 

Look  at  the  famous  beauties  of  any  age,  and 
everything  in  the  picture  or  statue  points  to  this 
same  firmness  and  symmetry  of  make,  this  freedom 
from  either  leanness  or  flabbiness.  The  Venuses 
and  Junos,  the  Minervas,  Niobes,  and  Helens  of 
mythology,  the  Madonnas,  the  medifeval  beauties, 
all  alike  have  the  well-developed  and  shapely  arm 
and  shoulder,  the  high  chest,  the  vigorous  body, 
and  the  firm  and  erect  carriage.  Were  thei-e  a  thin 
chest  or  a  flat  shoulder,  a  poor  and  feeble  arm  or 
a  contracted  waist,  it  would  at  once  mar  the  picture, 
and  bring  down  on  it  judgment  anything  but 
favourable.  Put  now  on  the  canvas  or  in  marble, 
not  the  strongest  and  most  comely,  neither  the 
weakest  and  least-favoured,  of  our  American  girls 
or  women,  but  simply  her  who  fairly  represents 
the  average ;  and,  however  well  the  face  and  ex- 
pression might  sufiice,  the  imperfect  physical  de- 
velopment and  indifferent  figure  and  carriage  would 
at  once  justly  provoke  unfavourable  comment. 

That  the  same  vigorous  exercise  and  training 
which  brought  forth  womanly  physical  beauty  in 
ancient  days  will  bring  it  out  now,  there  need  be 
no  manner  of  doubt.    A  most  apt  and  excellent 
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ease  in  point  was  mentioned  in  tlie  Kew  York 
Tribune  of  June  19th,  1878.    It  said  : 

"  Ttie  study  and  practice  of  gymnastics  are  to 
be  made  compulsory  in  all  the  State  schools  in 
Italy.  The  apostle  of  physical  culture  in  that 
enervating-  chmate  is  Sebastian  Fenzi,  the  son  of  a 
Florence  banker.  He  built  a  gymnasium  at  his 
own  expense  in  that  city,  and  from  that  beginning 
the  movement  has  extended  from  city  to  city.  He 
has  preached  gymnastics  to  senators  and  deiDuties, 
to  the  syndic  and  municipal  councillors,  and  even 
to  the  crown  princess,  now  queen.  He  especlallij 
inculcates  its  advantages  on  all  mothers  of  families, 
as  likeli/  to  increase  to  a  remarkable  extent  the 
personal  charms  of  their  daughters.  And  so  far  as 
his  own  domestic  experience  goes,  his  theories 
have  not  been  contradicted  by  practice,  for  he 
is  the  father  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
Italy r  ' 

Suppose  Mr.  Durant  at  Wellesley,  or  Mr.  Cald- 
well at  Vassar,  should  at  once  introduce  in  their 
deservedly  famous  schools  a  system  of  physical 
education  which  should  proceed  on  the  simple  but 
intelligent  plan,  first  of  training  the  weaker  muscles 
of  each  pupil  until  they  are  as  strong  as  the  rest, 
and  then  of  transferring  the  young  woman  thus 
physically  improved  from  the  class  of  this  or  that 
special  work,  to  that  which  insures  to  all  muscles 
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alike  ample  daily  vigorous  exercise.  Suppose  that 
all  the  girls  could  be  made  to  consider  this  daily 
lesson  as  much  a  matter  of  coiirse  in  their  studies 
as  anything  else.  Suppose,  again,  that  there  is  a 
teacher  familiar  with  the  work  and  all  its  require- 
ments— one  who  is  capable  of  interesting  others, 
one  who  fully  enters  into  the  spirit  of  it.  If  such 
a  master  or  mistress  can  be  found,  if  the  pupils 
are  instructed — whether  they  be  sitting,  standing, 
or  walking — to  always  remain  erect,  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  Vassar  girls  should  not  soon  have  as 
fine  and  impressive  a  carriage  as  the  manly  young 
fellows  at  the  academy  across  the  river,  but  a  few 
pailes  distant? 

Looking  again  at  the  effect  on  the  mental  work, 
would  the  daily  half-hour  of  exercise  in-doors,  and 
the  hour's  constitutional  out-doors,  in  all  weathers, 
if  sensibly  arranged,  interfere  one  whit  with  all 
the  intellectual  progress  the  girls  could  or  should 
make?  For,  is  that  a  rational  system  of  intel- 
lectual progress  which  brings  out  a  bright  intellect 
on  a  half-developed  body,  and  promises  fine  things 
in  the  future,  when  the  body  has  had  no  training 
adequate  to  justify  the  belief  that  there  will  be 
much  of  any  future  ?  Is  not  that  rather  a  dear 
price  to  pay  for  such  intellectuality  ?  Hear  Herbert 
Spencer  on  this  point : 

"  On  women  the  effects  of  this  forcing  system 
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are,  if  possible,  even  more  injurious  than  on  men. 
Being-  in  a  great  measure  debari-ed  from  those 
vigorous  and  enjoyable  exercises  of  body  by  which 
boys  mitigate  the  evils  of  excessive  study,  girls  feel 
these  evils  in  their  full  intensity.     Hence  the 
much  smaller  proportion  of  them  who  grow  up 
well-made  and  healthy.    In  the  pale,  angular,  flat- 
chested  young  ladies,  so  abundant  in  London  draw- 
ing-rooms, we  see  the  effect  of  merciless  appli- 
cation unrelieved  by  youthful  sports;  and  this 
physical  degeneracy  exhibited  by  them  hinders 
their  welfare  far  more  than  their  many  accomplish- 
ments aid  it.     Mammas  anxious  to  make  their 
daughters  attractive  could  scarcely  choose  a  course 
more  fatal  than  this  which  sacrifices  the  body  to 
the  mind.    Either  they  disregard  the  tastes  of  the 
opposite  sex,  or  else  their  conception  of  those  tastes 
is  erroneous.    Men  care  comparatively  little  for 
erudition  in  women,  but  very  much  for  physical 
beauty  and  good  nature  and  sound  sense.  How 
many  conquests   does   the   blue-stocking  make 
through  her  extensive  knowledge  of  history  ?  " 

This  is  a  question  quite  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  every  teacher  of  girls  in  our  land,  and  a 
paragraph  full  of  suggestion,  not  only  to  every 
parent  having  a  child's  interests  in  his  or  her  keep- 
ing, but  to  every  spirited  girl  herself  as  well. 

Every  school-girl   in  America  could  be  daily 
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practised  in  a  few  simple  exercises,  calling-  for  no 
costly,  intricate,  or  dangerous  apparatus,  taking- 
a  little  time,  but  yet  expanding-  her  lungs,  in- 
vig-orating  her  circulation,  strengthening  her  diges- 
tion, giving  every  muscle  and  joint  of  her  body 
vigorous  play,  and  so  keeping  her  toned  up,  and 
strong  enough  to  be  free  from  much  danger  either 
of  incurring  serious  disease,  or  any  of  the  lighter 
ailments  so  common  among  us.  As  to  her  useful- 
ness, no  matter  where  her  lot  is  to  be  cast,  it  will 
be  increased  ;  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  her 
happiness  would  be  greatly  enhanced  through  all 
her  life  as  well. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IS  IT  TOO  LATE  FOR  WOMEN  TO  BEGIN  ? 

But  if  the  school-days  are  past,  and  the  girl  has 
become  a  woman,  what  then?  If  the  girl,  tram- 
melled by  few  duties  outside  of  school-hours,  has 
found  amusement  for  herself,  yet  still  needs  daily 
and  regular  exercise  to  make  and  keep  her  fresh 
and  hearty,  much  more  does  the  woman,  especially 
in  a  country  like  our  own,  where  physical  exercise 
for  her  sex  is  almost  unknown,  require  such  exer- 
cise. Our  women  are  born  of  parents  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  mental  qualifications,  on  a  good 
degree  of  intelligence.  Our  educational  system 
is  one  which  offers  an  endless  variety  of  spurs  to 
continued  mental  effort. 

Are  not  the  majority  of  our  women  to-day, 
especially  in  town  and  city,  physically  weak  ?  The 
writers  on  nervous  disorders  speak  of  the  astound- 
ing increase  of  such  diseases  among  us,  of  late  years, 
in  both  sexes,  but  especially  among  the  women. 
General  debihty  is  heard  of  now-a-days  almost  as 
often  as  General  Grant.    Most  of  our  women  think 
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two  miles,  or  even  less,  a  long-  distance  to  walk, 
even  at  a  dawdling  pace,  while  few  of  them  have 
really  strong  chests,  backs,  or  arms.  (If  they  wish 
to  test  their  arms,  for  instance,  let  them  grasp  a  bar 
or  the  rung  of  a  ladder,  and  try  to  pull  themselves 
up  once  till  the  chin  touches.  Not  two  in  fifty  will 
do  it,  but  almost  any  boy  can.)  Hardly  a  day  goes 
by  when  a  woman's  strength  is  not  considerably 
taxed,  and  often  overtaxed. 

There  is  no  calling  of  the  unmarried  woman 
where  vigorous  health  and  strength — not  great  or 
herculean,  but  simply  such  as  every  well-built  and 
well-developed  woman  ought  to  have — would  not 
be  of  great,  almost  priceless,  value  to  her.  The 
shop-girl,  the  factory  operative,  the  clerk  in  the 
store,  the  book-keeper,  the  seamstress,  the  milliner, 
the  telegraph  operator,  are  all  confined,  for  many 
hours  a  day,  with  exercise  for  but  a  few  of  the 
muscles,  and  with  the  trunk  held  altogether  too 
long  in  one  position,  and  that  too  often  a  con- 
tracted and  unhealthy  one.  Actually  nothing  is  done 
to  render  the  body  lithe  and  supple,  to  develope  the 
idle  muscles,  to  deepen  the  breathing  and  quicken 
the  circulation — in  short,  to  tone  up  the  whole  sys- 
tem. No  wonder  such  a  day's  work,  and  such  a 
way  of  living,  leaves  the  body  tired  and  exhausted. 
It  would,  before  long,  do  the  same  for  the  strongest 
man.    No  wonder  that  the  walk  to  and  from 
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work  is  a  listless  affair.  No  wonder  that,  later 
on,  special  or  general  weakness  developes,  and  the 
woman  goes  through  life  either  weak  and  delicate 
or  with  not  half  the  strength  and  vigour  which 
might  readily  be  hers. 

And  is  it  any  better  with  the  married  woman  ? 
Take  one  of  limited  means.    Much  of  the  work 
about  her  home  which  servants  might  do,  could 
she  employ  them,  she  bravely  does  herself,  willing 
to  make  ten  times  this  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  for 
those  dearest  to  her.    Follow  her  throughout  the 
day,  especially  where  there  are  children ;  there  is 
an  almost  endless  round  of  duties,  many  of  them 
not  laborious,  to  be  sure,   or  calling  for  much 
muscular  strength,  but  keeping  the  mind  under  a 
strain  until  they  are  done — ditficult  to  encompass 
because  difficult  to  foresee.    In  the  aggregate  they 
are  almost  numberless.    A  man  can  usually  tell  in 
the  morning  most  of  what  is  in- front  of  him  for 
the  day — indeed,  can  often  plan  so  as  to  say  before- 
hand just  what  he  will  be  at  each  hour.    But  not 
so  the  housewife  and  mother  of  young  children. 
She  is  constantly  called  to  perform  little  duties, 
both  expected  and  unexpected,  which  cannot  fail 
to  tell  on  a  person  not  strong.    A  healthy  child  a 
year  old  will  often  weigh  twenty  pounds ;  yet  a 
woman  otherwise  weak  will  carry  that  child  on 
her  left  arm  several  times  a  day  up  one  or  more 
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flights  of  stairs,  till  you  would  think  she  would 
drop  from  exhaustion.  Let  sickness  come,  and  she 
will  often  seem  almost  tireless,  so  devotedly  will 
she  keep  the  child  in  her  arms.  While  children 
are,  of  course,  carried  less  when  they  begin  to 
walk,  many  a  child  two,  or  even  three  years  old,  is 
picked  up  by  the  mother,  not  a  few  times  a  day, 
even  though  he  weighs  thirty  or  forty  pounds  in- 
stead of  twenty.  Now  for  this  mother  to  have 
handled  a  dumb-bell  of  that  weight  would  have 
been  thought  foolish  and  dangerous,  for  nothing 
about  her  suggested  strength  equal  to  that  per- 
formance. And  yet  the  devotion  of  a  weak  mother 
to  her  child  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  a  strong  one. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  overdoing  of  muscles 
never  trained  to  such  work  must  sooner  or  later 
tell?    It  would  be  wonderful  if  it  did  not. 

Yet  now,  suppose  that  same  mother  had  from 
early  childhood  been  trained  to  systematic  physical 
exercise  suited  to  her  strength,  and  increasing 
with  that  strength  until,  from  a  strong  and  healthy 
child,  she  grew  to  be  a  hearty,  vigorous  woman, 
well  developed,  strong  and  comely  —  what  now 
would  she  mind  carrying  the  little  tot  on  her  arm  ? 
What  before  soon  became  heavy  and  a  burden — a 
willing  burden  though  it  was — now  never  seems  so 
at  all,  and  really  is  no  task  for  such  muscles  as  she 
now  has.    Instead  of  her  day's  work  breaking  her 
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down,  it  is  no  more  than  a  woman  of  her  vigour 
needs— indeed,  not  so  much  as  she  needs— to  keep 
her  well  and  strong. 

And,  besides  escaping  the  bodily  tire  and  ex- 
haustion, look  at  the  happiness  it  brings  her  in  the 
exhilaration  which  comes  with  ruddy  health,  in 
the  feeling  of  being  easily  equal  to  whatever 
comes  up,  in  being  a  stranger  to  indigestion,  to 
nervousness  and  all  its  kindred  ailments.  This 
vital  force,  sparing  her  many  of  the  doubts  and 
fears  so  common  to  the  weak,  but  which  the  strong 
seldom  know,  enables  her  to  endure  patiently  pri- 
vation, watching,  and  bereavement.  And  who  is 
the  more  likely  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age — the  woman 
who  never  took  suitable  and  adequate  exercise 
to  give  her  even  moderate  vitality  and  strength, 
or  she  who,  by  a  judicious  and  sensible  system, 
suited  to  her  particular  needs,  has  developed  such 
powers  ? 

But  while  this  is  all  well  enough  for  young 
girls,  is  it  not  too  late  for  full-grown  women  to 
attempt  to  get  the  same  benefits  ?  The  girl  was 
young  and  plastic,  and,  with  proper  care,  could 
be  moulded  in  almost  any  way ;  but  the  woman 
already  has  her  make  and  set,  and  these  cannot 
readily  be  changed.  Perhaps  not  quite  so  readily, 
but  actual  trial  will  show  that  the  difficulty  is 
largely  imaginary.     To  many,  indeed  to  most 
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women,  the  idea  is  absolutely  new,  and  they  never 
supposed  such  change  possible.  Bryant,  beginning 
at  forty,  made  exercise  pay  wonderfully.  Bear  in 
mind  how,  with  a  few  minutes  a  day,  Maclaren  en- 
larged and  strengthened  men  thirty  years  old ; 
that,  out  of  his  class  of  over  a  hundred,  the  greatest 
gain  was  in  the  oldest  man  in  it,  and  he  was  thirty- 
tive.  Let  us  look  at  what  one  or  two  women  have 
managed  to  effect  by  systematic  and  thorough 
bodily  training.  In  "  The  Coming  Man"  Charles 
Rcade  says  (p.  50),  "Nathalie,  a  French  gymnast, 
and  not  a  woman  of  extraordinary  build,  can  take 
two  fifty-six-pound  weights  from  the  ground,  one 
in  each  hand,  and  put  them  slowly  above  her  head.'' 
She  has  "  a  sister  who  goes  up  the  slack-rope.  Fa- 
rini  saw  her  pitted  against  twenty  sailors.  The 
sailors  had  a  slack-rope ;  she  had  another.  A 
sailor  went  up  as  far  as  he  could ;  the  gymnast 
went  as  high  on  her  rope  at  the  same  time.  Sailor 
came  down  tired,  the  lady  fresh.  Another  sailor 
went  up,  the  lady  ditto  ;  and  so  on.  She  wore  out 
the  whole  twenty,  having  gone  up  an  aggregate  of 
feet  higher  than  St.  Feter's  Church  at  Rome.  This 
feat  is  due  to  great  strength,  complete  either- 
handedness,  and  the  athlete's  power  of  pinching  a 
rope  with  the  sinews  of  the  lower  limbs." 

But  is  this  great  and  unusual  strength,  especially 
of  the  arms,  desirable  in  most  women  ?  Not  at  all; 
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but  that  is  not  the  point.  When  Farini  says  that 
the  first  step  toward  making  one  a  skilled  gymnast 
or  acrobat  is  to  bring  up  the  weak  arm,  and 
shoulder,  and  side— usually  the  left— until  equally 
strong  with  its,  till  now,  superior  mate,  and  that  he 
is  constantly  doing  that,  he  is  doing  more  by  far 
than  would  be  needed  to  make  most  women,  not  as 
strong  as  acrobats  and  performers,  but — a  far  more 
important  matter — reasonably  and  comfortably  so, 
sufHciently  to  keep  nervous  disorders  away,  to 
enable  them  to  be  far  better  equal  to  the  daily  duties, 
and  to  spend  life  with  an  appreciation  and  zest  too 
often  unknown  by  the  weak  woman;  finally,  to 
preserve  for  a  woman  the  bloom  and  healthy  look 
which  once  in  a  while  she  sees,  even  in  a  woman 
of  advanced  years,  and  which  would  be  her  own 
did  she  use  the  means  to  have  it. 

And  what  should  a  woman  do  to  get  this  health 
and  strength  and  bloom  ?  Just  what  is  done  by  the 
young  girl.  Indeed,  there  are  a  hundred  exercises, 
almost  any  of  which,  faithfully  followed  up,  would 
help  directly  to  bring  the  desired  result.  With 
her,  as  with  girl  or  man  or  boy,  the  first  thing  is 
to  symmetrize,  to  bring  up  the  weaker  muscles  by 
special  effort,  calling  them  at  once  into  vigorous 
action,  and  to  restore  to  its  proper  position  the 
shoulder,  back,  or  chest,  which  has  been  so  long 
allowed  to  remain  out  or  place.    The  symmetry 
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once  gained,  then  equal  work  for  all  the  muscles, 
taken  daily,  and  in  suck  quantities  as  are  found  to 
suit  best. 

The  variety  of  exercises  open  to  woman,  especially 
out-of-doors,  is  almost  as  great  as  to  man.  Every- 
one knows  some  graceful  horsewoman,  and  it  is  a 
pity  there  were  not  a  hundred  where  there  is  one. 
One  of  the  most  expert  of  our  acquaintance  is  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  metaphysicians 
in  the  land,  and  he  already  is  a  middle-aged  man. 
There  are  a  few  ladies  in  this  country,  and  a  good 
many  in  England,  who  think  nothing  of  a  five  or 
six-mile  walk  daily,  and  an  occasional  one  of  twice 
that  length.    Once  in  a  while  a  married  woman 
here  will  do   some   long-distance   skating.  In 
Holland,  in  the  season,  it  is  with  many  an  every- 
day affair.     Some  of  the   best   swimmers  and 
floaters  at  the  watering-places  are  women,  and  they 
certainly  do  not  look  much  troubled  with  nervous- 
ness.   More  than  one  woman  has  distinguished 
herself  in  Alpine  climbing.    The  writer  once  saw 
a  woman,  apparently  about  twenty-eight,  a  hand- 
some, vigorous,  rosy  Englishwoman,  row  her  father 
from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  on  the  Thames,  a  distance 
of  four  miles  and  three  furlongs,  not  at  racing 
pace,  to  be  sure,  but  at  a  lively  speed.  The 
measured  precision  of  that  lady's  stroke,  the  stately 
poise  of  the  body  and  head,  and  the  clean,  neat,  and 
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effective  feathering,  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
old  Oxford  oar. 

What  woman  has  done,  woman  may  do.  Bind 
one  arm  in  a  sling,  and  keep  it  utterly  idle  for  a 
month,  and  meanwhile  ply  the  other  busily  with 
heavy  work,  such  as  swinging  a  hammer,  ase,  or 
dumb-hell,  and  is  it  hard  to  say  which  will  be  the 
healthier,  the  plumper,  the  stronger — the  live  arm, 
at  the  end  of  the  month?  And  will  this  only 
apply  to  men's  arms,  and  not  to  women's  ?  Who 
has  usually  the  stronger,  and  almost  generally  the 
shapelier  arm — the  woman  who,  surrounded  with 
servants,  takes  her  royal  ease,  and  has  American 
notions  and  ways  of  exercise,  or  the  busy  maid  in 
her  kitchen  ?  If  the  latter's  arm  is  large,  yet  not 
well-proportioned,  it  simply  means  that  some  of 
its  muscles  have  been  used  far  more  than  the 
others. 

Now,  to  her  who  understands  what  exercises  will 
develope  each  of  the  muscles  of  that  arm,  and  who 
can  tell  at  sight  which  are  fully  developed  or 
developed  at  all,  and  which  are  not,  it  is  easy  to 
bring  up  the  backward  ones,  and  so  secure  the 
symmetry  and  the  consequent  general  strength. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  of  all  the  other  muscles, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  arm. 

Plenty  of  active  out-door  work  will  go  far  towards 
securing  health.    But  it  will  only  develope  the 
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parts  brought  into  play^  and  there  ought  to  be 
exercise  for  all. 

Now  what  daily  work,  and  how  much  o£  it,  will 
secure  this  symmetry,  erectness,  and  strength, 
supposing  that,  at  the  outset,  there  is  no  organic 
defect,  but  that  the  woman  is  simply  weak  both  in 
her  muscular  and  in  her  vital  systems?  In  the 
first  place,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  connexion 
between  these  systems  is  intimate,  and  that  the 
judicious  building  and  strengthening  of  the  former, 
and  the  keeping  up  that  strength  by  sensible  daily 
exercise,  tells  directly  on  the  latter.  Vigorous 
muscular  exercise,  properly  taken,  enlarges  the 
respiration,  quickens  the  circulation,  improves  the 
digestion,  the  working,  in  fact,  of  all  the  vital  parts. 
Dr.  Mitchell  says  it  is  the  very  thing  also  to  quiet 
the  excited  nerves  and  brain. 

The  amount  of  that  exercise  daily  depends  on 
the  present  strength  of  the  woman.  If  she  is 
weak  generally,  for  the  first  fortnight  the  exercise, 
while  general  enough  to  bring  all  the  muscles  into 
play,  must  be  light  and  easy.  Then,  as  a  little 
strength  is  gained,  the  work  advances  accordingly. 
If  partially  strong  at  first,  invariably  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  adapt  the  exercise  mainly  to  the 
weaker  muscles  till  they  catch  up. 

Suppose  the  right  arm  is  stronger  than  the  left, 
as  frequently  happens,  because  it  has  had  more  to 
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do.  For  the  first  month — or,  if  necessary,  for  the 
first  two  months — let  the  left  arm  have  nearly  all 
the  exercise,  and  that  exercise  as  vigorous  as  it  can 
comfortably  take.  Then,  when  it  is  found  that  it 
can  lift  or  carry  as  heavy  a  weight  and  pull  or 
push  as  hard  as  the  right,  keep  at  it,  by  means  of 
exercise,  until  both  arms  can  do  the  same  amount 
of  work,  and  are  equal.  But  suppose  the  arms  are 
already  equally  strong,  or,  rather,  equally  weak — 
that  both  the  back  and  chest  are  small ;  that  is, 
not  so  large  or  well-proportioned  as  they  should  be 
in  a  well-built  woman  of  a  certain  height — then  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  select  work  especially  adapted 
to  strengthen  the  back,  and  other  work  telling  di- 
rectly on  the  chest.  Eor  the  first  fortnight  very 
mild  efforts  should  be  made,  and  the  advance  should 
be  gradual,  taking  great  care  never  once  to  overdo 
it.  Let  the  advance  be  made  as  the  newly-acquired 
strength  justifies  and  encourages  it.  What  par- 
ticular exercises  will  effect  the  strengthening  and 
development  of  any  given  muscles  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  chapter  on  Special  Exercise,  at  the  latter 
part  of  this  book. 

How  about  the  length  of  time  this  daily  exer- 
cising will  take?  It  is  all  easy  enough  for  the 
rich,  Whose  time  is  their  own,  and  who  could  spare 
four  or  five  hours  a  day  if  necessary ;  but  how  is 
the  woman  to  manage  it  who  must  work  from 
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seven  to  six^  or  even  far  into  the  evening  as  well  ? 
She  can  hardly  get  time  to  read  about  horseback- 
riding  and  Alpine-climbing,  much  less  take  part  in 
them.    Well,  it  is  a  poor  system  which  cannot  suit 
nearly  all  cases.    The  woman  who  works  steadily 
from  early  morning  till  well  into  the  night,  espe- 
cially at  employment  at  all  sedentary  and  confin- 
ing, is  undergoing  a  test  and  a  hardship  which  will 
certainly  call  for  a  strong  constitution,  good  con- 
dition, and  a  brave  spirit  as  well,  or  the  strain  will 
surely  break  her  down,  and  bring  to  her  permanent 
weakness.     If  so  many  hours  must  be  spent  in 
labour,  then  let  her  secure  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
upon  rising,  for  a  series  of  exercises  in  her  room. 
At  the  dinner  hour,  again  at  supper-time,  and  once 
about  mid-morning,  and  again  at  mid-afternoon, 
three  or  five  minutes  could  generally  be  spared  for 
a  few  brisk  exercises  calculated  to  limber  and  call 
into  vigorous  action  the  back,  and  many  of  the 
muscles  so  long  held  almost  motionless  until  they 
stiffen  from  it.    If  there  is  a  whole  hour  at  dinner- 
time, and  half  of  it  could  be  spent  in  walking,  if 
possible  with  a  cheerful  and  energetic  companion, 
who  would  make  her  forget  the  dull  routine  of  her 
day— not  dawdling,  aimless  walking,  but  stepping 
out  as  if  she  meant  it,  with  a  spring  and  energy 
which  quickens  the  pulse,  driving  the  morning's 
thoughts  out  of  the  mind,  scattering  low  spirits  to 
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the  winds — it  would  bring  a  pleasant  feeling-  of  re- 
creation and  change.  The  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  walk  would  be  immediate  and  marked. 

Is  this  asking  much  ?  A  mile  and  a  half  could 
easily  be  covered  in  that  time,  and;  by  a  strong 
walker,  even  two,  while  the  dinner  would  taste 
twice  as  good  for  the  exercise.  Another  mile,  or 
even  half  a  mile,  might  be  walked  at  supper-time, 
the  pace  always  being  kept  up.  If  the  confinement 
is  so  close  as  not  to  permit  even  these  few  snatches 
of  time  for  a  little  recreation,  never  mind.  Do  not 
give  it  up  yet.  The  ten  minutes  on  rising  were 
made  sure  of  anyhow.'  Yes,  another  chance  remains. 
When  at  last  the  work  is  over,  even  though  it  is 
time  to  retire,  get  out-of-doors  for  half  an  hour's 
smart  walk  with  brother  or  friend,  and  see  how 
refreshing  it  will  prove.  The  jaded  body  will 
almost  forget  its  tire,  and  the  sleep  which  follows, 
while  it  may  not  be  quite  as  long  as  before,  will 
make  up  in  quality,  and  the  new  day  will  find  a 
far  fresher  woman,  one  better  up  to  her  duties, 
than  if  no  exercise  had  been  taken. 

To  her  who  does  not  labour  so  long,  but  has  her 
evenings  to  herself,  unless  already  broken  by  dis- 
ease, there  need  be  no  trouble  about  getting  strong 


'  See  (page  169)  How  Mr.  Bryant  used  those  morning 
minutes,  and  how  well  ho  was  repaid  for  it,  too  ! 
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and  healthy.  Let  her  do  tlie  little  exercise  above 
mentioned  till  evening ;  then,  first  eating  a  hearty 
supper,  beginning  with,  such  distance  as  she  can 
walk  easily,  add  to  the  distance  gradually,  until 
she  finds  herself  equal  to  four  or  five  miles  at  a 
smart  pace  for  her — say  three  and  a  half  miles  to 
the  hour.  (The  professional  masculine  pedestrians 
do  eight  miles  an  hour,  to  be  sure;  but  Miss  Von 
Hillern,  for  instance,  is  good  for  about  six.)  This, 
taken  either  every  evening,  or,  say,  four  evenings 
a  week,  will  soon  give  tone,  and  make  the  woman 
feel  strong  instead  of  weak,  will  enable  her  to 
digest  what  she  eats,  and  will  visibly  improve  her 
appetite.  Let  her  give  five  or  ten  minutes  for 
exercising  the  arms  and  chest  before  retiring,  and 
she  has  had  abundant  exercise  for  that  day,  while 
any  trouble  she  has  had  in  the  past  about  sleeping 
is  at  an  end. 

But  sufficient  as  the  evening  walk  is,  of  course 
if  it  can  be  had  in  daylight  and  in  the  sunshine, 
it  is  all  the  better.  Few  mothers  are  so  placed 
that  they  cannot  each  day,  by  good  management, 
o-et  an  hour  for  the  care  of  their  health.  Let  them 
be  sure  to  take  a  quick,  lively  walk  for  the  whole 
time,  not  with  arms  held  motionless,  but  swinging 
easily  as  men's  do— of  course,  for  the  first  month 
taking  less  distances,  but  working  steadily  on. 
They  will  be  astonished  at  the  very  gratifying  dif- 
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ference  in  the  result  between  it  and  the  old  listless 
walk,  and  how  much  easier  the  day's  duties  come 
now. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  women  who  are  espe- 
cially favoured — a  large  class  too,  in  our  land — the 
daughters  of  parents  so  well  to  do  that,  between 
their  graduation  from  school  and  the  day  they  are 
married,  their  time  is  practically  their  own.  If 
weak  at  the  start,  let  them,  after  gradual  exercise 
begins  to  make  them  stronger,  take  more  besides 
the  few  minutes  at  rising  and  retiring,  and  the 
hearty  constitutional  afoot.    If  their  walking  is 
done  in  the  afternoon,  let  them  set  apart  half  an 
hour  in  the  latter  part  of  the  morning  (if  possible, 
with  another  girl  similarly  placed)  for  work  which 
shall  strengthen  the  arms  and  the  whole  trunk. 
If  there  is  a  good  gymnasium  convenient — espe- 
cially if  it  has  a  teacher  of  the  right  stamp — there 
will  be  the  best  place  for  this  work.    But  if  not,  a 
little  home  gymnasium  like  that  suggested  later  in 
the  chapter  on  that  subject,  and  which  every  girl 
ought  to  have,  would  be  the  place.    Very  soon 
this  extra  work  will  tell.    Look  what  the  four 
hours  a  week,  just  with  two-pound  wooden  dumb- 
bells, very  light  Indian  clubs,  and  li^ht  pulley- 
weights,  did  for  a  youth  of  nineteen  in  one  year  !" 


2  See  page  147. 
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An  increase  of  an  incli  in  height,  of  one  and  a 
half  around  the  upper  arm,  of  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  the  girth  of  the  chest,  of  fifteen  pounds 
in  weight — would  not  these  work  marked  changes 
in  any  young  woman,  and  would  they  not  nearly 
always  be  most  desirable  changes?  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  inches  and  pounds  alone.  This  increase 
of  girth  and  weight  is  almost  sure  to  tell  most 
beneficially  on  the  health  and  spirits  as  well — in 
short,  on  the  general  vigour. 

If,  with  the  increase  in  size  and  strength,  care 
has  been  taken  to  practise  special  exercises  to  make 
and  keep  her  erect,  to  at  all  times,  whether  sitting, 
standing,  or  walking,  hold  the  head  and  neck  where 
they  should  be,  there  is  not  much  doubt  but  that, 
even  in  one  short  year,  the  difference  in  any  girl, 
not  strong  or  straight  at  the  beginning,  will  be 
very  marked.  It  really  lies  with  young  women  of 
this  class  to  make  themselves  physically — in  pro- 
portion to  their  height — what  they  will. 

Is  there  any  need  of  pointing  out  to  a  spirited 
girl  the  value  of  a  sound,  healthy,  and  shapely 
body  ?  Is  there  any  sphere  in  woman^s  life  where 
it  will  not  stand  her  in  good  stead,  and  render  her 
far  more  efficient  at  whatever  she  is  called  on  to 
do — as  daughter,  sister,  wife  or  mother,  teacher  or 
friend  ?  Nor  is  the  benefit  limited  even  to  her 
own  lifetime,  but  her  posterity  are  blessed  by  it 
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as  well.  Would  she  like  to  have  inherited  con- 
sumptive tendencies,  for  instance,  from  her  parent? 
Will  her  children  like  any  better  to  inherit  the 
same  from  her  ?  In  our  Christian  lands,  we  find, 
if  history  be  correct,  that  the  great  men  have  almost 
invariably  had  remarkable  mothers,  while  their 
fathers  were  as  often  nothing  unusual.  The  Sand- 
wich Island  proverb,  "  If  strong  be  the  frame  of 
the  mother,  her  sons  will  make  laws  for  the 
people,''  suggests  truths  that  will  hold  good  in 
many  other  places  besides  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Let  every  intelligent  girl  and  woman  in  this  land 
bear  in  mind  that,  from  every  point  of  view,  a 
vigorous  aud  healthy  body,  kept  toned  up  by 
rational,  systematic,  daily  exercise,  is  one  of  the 
very  greatest  blessings  which  can  be  had  in  this 
world ;  that  many  persons  spend  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  trying  to  regain  even  a  part  of  this 
blessing  when  once  they  have  lost  it ;  that  the 
means  of  getting  it  are  easily  within  the  reach  of 
all,  who  are  not  already  broken  by  disease ;  that  it 
is  never  too  late  to  begin,  and  that  one  hour  a  day, 
properly  spent,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  it. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WHY  MEN  SHOULD  EXEECISE  DAILY. 

The  advantages  to  men  of  a  well-built  body, 
kept  in  thorough  repair,  are  very  great.  Those 
of  every  class,  whose  occupation  is  sedentary,  soon 
come  to  appreciate  this.  Some  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery gets  out  of  order.  It  may  be  the  head, 
or  eyes,  or  throat;  it  may  be  the  lungs  or  stomach, 
liver  or  kidneys.  Something  does  not  go  right. 
There  is  a  clogging,  a  lack  of  complete  action,  and 
often  positive  pain.  This  physical  clogging  tells 
at  once  on  the  mental  work,  either  making  its 
accomplishment  uncomfortable  and  an  effort,  or 
becoming  so  bad  as  to  actually  prevent  work  at  all. 
It  may  make  the  man  ill.  There  is  very  little 
doubt  but  that  a  large  majority  of  ailments  would 
be  removed,  or,  rather,  would  never  have  come  at 
all,  had  the  lungs  and  also  the  muscles  of  the  man 
had  vigorous  daily  action  to  the  extent  that  fre- 
quent trial  had  shown  best  suited  to  that  man's 
wants.  One  of  the  quickest  known  ways  of  dis- 
pelling a  headache  is  to  give  some  of  the  muscles, 
those  of  the  legs,  for  instance,  a  little  hard,  sharp 
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work  to  do.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Dr.  Mit- 
chell puts  it  well  when  he  says  that  muscular 
exercise  flushes  the  parts  engaged  in  it,  and  so 
depletes  the  brain. 

But  fortunately  that  same  exercise  also  helps 
to  make  better  blood,  gets  the  entire  lungs  into 
action,  quickens  the  activity  of  the  other  vital 
organs,  and  so  tones  up  the  whole  man,  that,  if 
the  exercise  is  taken  daily  and  is  kept  up,  dis- 
order, unless  very  deep-seated,  disappears. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  system,  frgm 
any  cause,  gets  run  down,  disease  is  more  likely  to 
enter,  and  slower  at  being  shaken  off.  Thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  hard  work,  mental  strain,  fret  and  anxiety, 
daily,  and  for  years  together — indeed,  scarcely  do 
anything  to  lighten  the  tension  in  this  direction. 
They  tell  you  they  are  subject  to  headache  or 
dyspepsia,  or  other  disorder,  as  if  it  was  out  of 
the  question  to  think  of  preventing  it.  But  had 
the  work  been  so  arranged,  as  it  nearly  always 
could  be — far  oftener  than  most  persons  think — 
to  secure  daily  an  hour  for  vigorous  muscular 
exercise  for  all  the  parts,  this  running  down 
would,  in  most  instances,  never  come.  The 
sharp,  hot  work,  till  the  muscles  are  healthily 
tired,  insures  the  good  digestion,  the  cleared 
brain,  the  sound  sleep,  the  buoyant  spirits. 
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Tlie  president  of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
this  country  told  the  writer  that,  disappointed  one 
summer  in  not  getting  a  run  to  Europe,  reflection 
told  him  that  one  marked  benefit  such  jaunts  had 
brought  him  was  from  the  increased  sleep  he  -was 
enabled  to  get,  that  thereupon  he  determined  on 
longer  sleeps  at  home.  He  got  them,  and  found, 
as  he  well  put  it,  that  he  could  "  fight  better.-" 
Beset  all  day  long  with  men  wanting  heavy  loans, 
that  fighting  tone,  that  abihty  to  say  "  no  "  at  the 
right  time  and  in  a  way  which  showed  he  meant 
it,  must  have  not  only  added  to  his  own  well- 
being,  but  to  the  bank's  protection  as  well. 

Again,  many  men  are  liable  to  occasionally  have 
sudden  and  very  protracted  spells  of  head-work, 
where  sleep  and  almost  everything  else  must  give 
way,  so  that  the  business  in  hand  may  be  gotten 
through  with.  "  Tom  Brown  told  the  writer 
that,  when  in  Parliament,  he  could  work  through 
a  whole  week  together  on  but  four  hours  of  sleep 
a  night,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it,  provided 
he  could  have  all  he  wanted  the  next  week,  and 
that  since  he  was  twenty-five  he  had  hardly 
known  a  sick  day. 

A  father,  tired  from  his  day  of  busy  toil,  may 
have  a  sick  child,  who  for  much  of  the  night  will 
not  let  him  sleep.  Such  taxes  as  this,  coming  to 
one  already  run  down  and  weak,  cannot  be  braved 
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frequently  with  impunity.  Unless  the  five  or 
six  miles  a  day  of  Tom  Brown  and  his  fellow- 
Englishmen's  "  constitutional/'  or  some  equivalent, 
is  resorted  to,  and  the  man  kept  well-toned  up, 
one  of  these  sudden  calls  may  prove  too  severe, 
and  do  serious  if  not  fatal  injury.  This  toning-up 
is  not  all.  If  the  bodily  exercise  is  such  as  to 
get  all  the  muscles  strong,  and  keep  them  so,  the 
very  work  that  would  otherwise  overdo  and  ex- 
haust now  has  no  such  effect,  but  is  gone  through 
with  spirit  and  ease.  There  is  that  consciousness 
of  strength  which  is  equal  to  all  such  trifles. 

The  very  nervousness  and  worry  which  used  to 
be  so  wearing,  at  the  sudden  and  ceaseless  calls 
of  the  day,  have  gone,  and  for  the  reason  that 
strong  nei'ves  and  strong  muscles  are  very  liable 
to  go  together,  and  not  to  mind  these  things. 
What  does  the  athlete  at  the  top  of  his  condition 
know  about  nervousness  ?  He  is  blithe  as  a  lark 
all  the  day  long. 

Dr.  Mitchell  says :  "  The  man  who  lives  an 
out-door  life — who  sleeps  with  the  stars  visible 
above  him,  who  wins  his  bodily  subsistence  at 
first-hand  from  the  earth  and  waters — is  a  being 
who  defies  rain  and  sun,  has  a  strange  sense  of 
elastic  strength,  may  drink  if  he  likes,  and  may 
smoke  all  day  long,  and  feel  none  the  worse  for  it. 
Some  such  return  to  the  earth  for  the  means  of 
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life  is  what  gives  vigour  and  developing  power 
to  the  colonists  of  an  older  race  cast  on  a  land  like 
ours.  A  few  generations  of  men  living  in  sucli 
fashion  store  up  a  capital  of  vitality  which  accounts 
largely  for  the  prodigal  activity  displayed  by  their 
descendants,  and  made  possible  only  by  the  sturdy 
contest  with  nature  which  their  ancestors  have 
waged.  That  such  a  life  is  still  led  by  multitudes 
of  our  countrymen  is  what  alone  serves  to  keep 
up  our  pristine  force  and  energy,-" 

Now,  while  this  extreme  hardiness  and  tone 
cannot  be  had  by  a  person  who  has  twelve  hours 
of  busy  brain- work  daily  indoors,  and  only  one 
of  bodily  exercise,  still,  much  can  be  done,  quite 
enough  to  calm  and  tranquillize,  and  to  carry  easily 
over  those  passes  which  used  to  be  dreaded. 

If  the  man  who  habitually  works  too  long  with- 
out a  rest  would  every  hour  or  so  turn  lightly 
from  his  work,  for  even  sixty  seconds,  to  some 
vigorous  exercise  right  in  his  office,  or  even  in 
the  next  room  or  hall-way,  until  the  blood  got 
out  of  his  brain  a  little,  and  the  muscles  tingled 
with  a  hearty  glow,  he  would  go  back  so  refreshed 
as  to  quickly  make  up,  both  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  work,  for  the  time  lost.  When  his 
bour  for  exercise  came,  instead  of  having  no  heart 
for  it,  he  would  spring  to  it  with  alacrity,  like  the 
school-boy  does  to  his  play. 
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Even  if  the  strong  man  does  occasionally  be- 
come jaded,  he  knows,  as  Hughes  did,  how  to  get 
back  his  strength  and  snap,  and  that  a  tired  man 
is  many  removes  from  a  tired-out  one.  There  is 
a  great  deal  in  knowing  whether  your  work  is 
overdoing  you  or  simply  tiring  you.  One  of  the 
strongest  and  best  oarsmen  Harvard  ever  had, 
used,  at  first,  to  think  he  ought  to  stop  rowing 
when  he  began  to  perspire,  and  was  quite  astounded 
when  an  older  man  told  him  that  that  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  real  work.  There  is  no  end 
of  comfort  to  a  tired  man,  either  mentally  or  phy- 
sically, in  the  thought  that  sure  relief  is  near. 

Again,  this  relief  by  physical  exercise  will  en- 
courage the  man  to  hope  that,  if  war  or  accident 
do  not  cut  him  down,  he  may  look  for  a  long 
life,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  occasional 
strain.  Few  men,  for  instance,  familiar  with  the 
life  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington  will  claim  that 
they  are  better  workers  than  he  was,  or  that  they 
get  through  more  in  a  day  or  year,  or  that,  heavy 
as  their  responsibilities  may  be,  they  surpass  or 
even  equal  those  which  were  his  for  years  together. 
Yet  all  the  terrible  mental  strain  this  illustrious 
man  underwent,  battling  with  one  of  the  greatest 
captains  this  world  ever  saw,  all  the  exposure  and 
forced  marching,  privation  and  toil,  which  come 
to  the  faithful  soldier,  and  to  him  who  holds  the 
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lives  of  multitudes  in  his  hands,  this  man  knew, 
and  yet  so  controlled  Ms  work,  exacting  as  it  all 
was,  as  to  manage  to  keep  kis  body  superior  to  all 
it  was  called  on  to  do,  and  Ms  mind  in  constant 
working  order,  and  this  not  merely  up  to  three- 
score and  ten,  but  to  fourscore  good  years,  and 
three  more  besides.  Did  not  the  vigorous  body  at 
the  start,  and  the  daily  attention  to  it,  pay  him  ? 

Will  it  be  claimed  that  the  president  of  one  of 
the  best-known  corporations  on  this  continent  did 
any  more  work  than  Wellington  ?  That  president 
was  at  it  all  day,  and  far  into  the  night,  and 
when  away  in  Europe,  nominally  on  a  play-spell, 
as  well.  Naturally,  he  was  a  strong,  energetic 
man;  but  he  had  so  worked,  and  so  neglected 
his  body,  that  he  died  at  fifty-two.  WMch  of  the 
two  men  showed  the  better  sense  ? 

What  does  catting  one's  self  down  at  fifty-two 
mean  ?  Five  minutes'  reflection  should  tell  any 
reasonable  person  that  the  man  was  overworking 
himself,  and  going  at  a  pace  no  man  could  hold 
and  live.  Does  not  this  show  a  lack  of  sense,  and 
especially  when  much  of  that  woi'k  could  certainly 
have  been  done  by  subordinates  ?  Was  not  one 
of  Daniel  Webster's  best  points  his  skill  in 
getting  work  done  by  others,  and  saving  for 
himself  the  parts  he  liked  best  ? 

When,  after  long  years  of  toil  and  perseverance. 
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one  has  worked  himself  up  to  position  and  wide 
influence,  is  it  sensible  to  do  what  his  humblest 
employe  could  rightly  teL.  him  is  overcrowding, 
and  so  forcing  the  pace  that  he  certainly  cannot 
hold  it  ?  Instead  of  taking  that  position  and  that 
influence  and  wielding  them  for  greater  ends,  and 
improving  them  very  markedly,  must  there  not  be 
a  keen  pang  to  their  owner  when,  tantalized  with 
what  seems  surely  within  his  grasp,  that  grasp  it- 
self weakens,  and  the  machine  goes  all  to  pieces  ? 

These  later  years  are  especially  the  precious 
ones  to  the  wealthy  man.  They  are  his  best  days. 
Then  his  savings,  and  his  earnings  too,  accumu- 
late as  they  did  not  when  he  was  younger.  Look 
at  the  work  done  by  Vanderbilt,  for  example,  ac- 
complished almost  thirty  years  after  he  was  fifty- 
two  !  Did  not  the  active  out-door  life  on  the  little 
periauger  of  his  youth,  and  the  daily  constitution- 
als which,  notwithstanding  his  infirmities,  all  New 
Yorkers  saw  him  taking  in  later  life,  pay  him  ? 
And  are  they  less  precious  in  any  other  line  of 
life? 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  value  health  is  to  a 
man  in  any  of  the  learned  professions — of  having 
a  sound  and  vigorous  body,  with  each  branch  of 
his  vital  system  working  regularly,  naturally,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  rest.  Do  these  things  make 
no  difference  to  the  divine  ?  Had  the  sturdy,  prize- 
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fighter  make  of  Martin  Luther  notliing  to  do  "with 
his  contempt  for  the  dangers  awaiting  his  appear- 
ance before  Charles  V.  and  his  Diet  of  Worms,  and 
which  caused  him  to  say  he  would  go  there  though 
the  devils  were  as  thick  as  the  tiles  on  the  houses  ? 
and  with  the  grand  stand  he  made  for  the  religious 
light  which  now  shines  so  freely  upon  the  whole 
Christian  world  ? 

James  Guthrie,  first  tying  one  hand  behind  him, 
with  the  other  could  whip  any  man  in  Oxford  who 
would  also  fight  one-handed.  Who  doubts  that 
the  vigour  so  evinced  had  much  to  do  with  the 
faithful,  arduous  life's  work  he  did,  and  did  so 
well  that  all  Scotland  is  to-day  justly  proud  of 
him  ? 

Have  the  magnificent  breadth  and  depth  of 
Spurgeon's  chest,  and  his  splendid  outfit  of  vital 
organs,  no  connexion  with  his  great  power  and 
influence  as  a  preacher  of  world-wide  renown  ? 
Have  the  splendid  physique  and  abounding  vi- 
tality of  Henry  Ward  Beecher — greater  almost 
than  that  of  any  man  in  a  hundred  thousand — 
nothing  to  do  with  his  ability  to  attend  to  his 
duties  as  pastor,  author,  lecturer,  and  editor — work 
enough  to  kill  half  a  dozen  ordinary  men — and 
with  the  tireless  industry  which  must  precede  his 
marked  success  in  them  all  ?  Ai-e  not  the  tower- 
ing form ,  the  ruddy  health,  and  grand,  manly  vigour 
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of  Dr.  John  Hall  weighty  elements^  first  in  putting 
together,  and  then  in  driving  home,  the  honest, 
earnest,  fearless  words  which  all  remember  who 
ever  heard  him  speak  ?  Have  not  the  great  bodies 
of  those  two  young  giants  of  the  American  pulpit, 
Phillips  Brooks  and  Joseph  Cook,  proved  most 
valuable  accessories  to  their  great  brains  ? 

Is  there  anything  feeble  about  any  of  these  ? 
Put  the  tape-measure  around  them  anywhere  you 
like,  and  see  how  generous  nature  has  been  with 
them.  Is  it  all  a  mere  chance  that  they  happen 
to  have  splendid  bodies?  Why  is  it  that  we 
never  hear  of  such  as  these  having  "  ministers' 
sore  throat,'^  and  "  blue  Mondays,"  and  having  to 
be  sent  by  their  congregations,  every  now  and 
then,  away  to  a  foreign  land  to  recruit  their  health 
and  keep  them  up  to  their  work  ?  Do  sound  and 
sturdy  bodies,  and  due  attention  daily  to  keeping 
them  in  good  repair,  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
abiUty  to  cope  at  all  times  with  the  duty  lying 
next  to  them — and  with  their  attention  to  it,  too, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  so  much  more  effec- 
tive than  other  men  in  their  great  life's  work? 

That  the  physician  himself  needs  sound  health 
and  plentiful  strength,  few  will  question;  and  yet, 
does  he,  from  his  calling  alone,  do  anything  to  in- 
sure it  ?  Dragged  from  his  bed  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  thrown  daily,  almost  hourly,  in  contact  with 
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deadly  disease — often  so  contagious  that  others 
shrink  from  going  where  he  goes,  like  the  hrave 
man  he  must  be  to  face  such  dangers — would  not 
that  general  toned-up  condition  of  the  thoroughly 
sound  and  healthy  man  prove  a  most  valuable  boon 
to  him — indeed,  often  save  his  life  ?   And  yet,  does 
his  daily  occupation  insure  him  that  boon,  even 
though  it  does  enable  him  to  get  out-of-doors  far 
more  than  most  men  who  earn  their  living  by 
mental  labour  ?  Witness  one  of  their  own  number. 
Dr.  Mitchell,  on  this  point ;  for  he  says,  "  The 
doctor,  who  is  supposed  to  get  a  large  share  of 
exercise,  in  reality  gets  very  little  after  he  grows 
too  busy  to  walk,  and  has  then  only  the  incideutal 
exposure  to  out-door  air."    Would  not  a  sensible 
course  of  physical  exercise  daily  pay  him— espe- 
cially when  pretty  much  all  the  muscular  work  he 
gets  of  any  account  is  for  his  forearms  and  a  little 
of  his  back,  and  then  only  when  he  drives  a  hard- 
bitted  horse  ? 

And  does  not  a  lawyer  need  a  good  body,  and 
one  kept  in  good  order  ?  After  the  first  few  years, 
when  his  practice  is  once  well  established,  he  finds 
that,  unlike  men  in  most  other  callings,  his  even- 
ings are  not  his  own,  and  that,  if  he  is  gomg  to 
read  any  law,  and  to  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the 
new  decisions  every  year,  even  in  his  own  btate, 
what  between  court  work,  the  preparation  ot  his 
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cases,  drawing  papers,  consultation,  correspon- 
dence, and  the  other  matters  which  fill  up  the  daily 
round  of  the  lawyer  in  active  practice,  that  reading 
will  have  to  be  done  out  of  office-hours  often,  or  not 
done  at  all.    Even  in  his  evenings  his  business  is 
too  pressing  to  allow  any  time  for  reading.  Here, 
then,  is  a  man  who  is  in  serious  danger  of  being 
cut  ofi'  from  that  rest  and  recreation  which  most 
other  men  can  have.    The  long,  steady  strain,  day 
and  evening,  often  breaks  him  down,  where  an 
hour's  active  exercise  daily  on  the  road  or  on  the 
water,  with  his  business  for  the  time  scrupulously 
forgotten,  together  with  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
hour,  on  rising  and  retiring,  in  strengthening  his 
arms  and  chest,  would  have  kept  him  as  tough  and 
fresh  as  they  did  Bryant,  not  simply  up  to  sixty, 
or  even  seventy,  but  clear  up  to  his  eighty-fourth 
year.    Every  lawyer  who  has  been  in  active  prac- 
tice in  any  of  our  large  cities  for  a  dozen  years 
can  point  to  members  of  his  Bar  who  have  either 
broken  clean  down,  and  gone  to  a  premature  grave 
from  neglecting  their  bodily  health,  or  who  are 
now  far  on  the  road  in  that  same  direction.  This 
happens  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  many 
places  the  courts  do  not  sit  once  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  lawyers  can  hence  get  longer  vaca- 
tions and  go  farther  from  home  than  most  men. 
Let  any  one  read  the  life  of  Ruf  as  Choate,  and 
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say  wlietlier  there  was  any  need  of  his  dying  an 
old  man  at  fifty-five.    He  started  not  witli  a  weak 
bodyj  bat  one  decidedly  strong.    So  little  care  did 
he  take  of  it  that,  as  he  himself  well  put  it,  "  lat- 
terly he  hadn't  much  of  any  constitution,  but 
simply  lived  under  the  by-laws."    Did  it  hinder 
his  distinguished  compeer,  Daniel  Webster,  from 
magnificent  success  at  the  bar  because  he  took 
many  a  good  play-spell  with  a  fishing-rod  in  his 
hand  ?  because  he  not  only  knew  but  regarded  the 
advantage  and  wisdom  of  keeping  his  body  toned- 
up  and  hearty,  and  so  regarded  it  that  he  died,  not 
at  fifty-five,  but  at  the  end  of  the  full  threescore 
years  and  ten  ?    And  did  grand  physical  presence, 
the  most  impressive  which  ever  graced  American 
forum  or  senate-chamber— so  striking,  in  fact, 
that,  as  he  walked  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  the 
labouring  men  stopped  work  and  backed  their 
admiring  gaze  by  concluding  that  he  must  be  a 
king— did  these  qualities  not  contribute  to  that 
same  magnificent  success  ?   Daniel  O'Connell  was 
a  man  of  sturdierbody  even  than  Webster,  of  whom 
Wendell  Phillips  says:  "He  was  the  greatest 
orator  that  ever  spoke  English.  A  little  O'Connell 
would  have  been  no  O'Connell.    Every  attitude 
was  beauty,  every  gesture  grace.    There  ^was  a 
magnetism  that  melted  every  will  into  his." 
Had  not  this  wonderful  man  much  to  thank 
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these  same  qualities  for  ?  Had  they  not  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  stretching  of  his  vigorous  life, 
not  merely  up  to  fifty-five,  or  even  to  seventy,  but 
clear  up  to  seventy-three  ?  How  many  men  has 
the  world  ever  seen  who  filled,  and  well  filled, 
more  high  ofl&ces  than  Henry  Brougham,  and  who, 
no  matter  where  he  was,  was  always  a  tireless 
worker  ?  One  biographer  says  that,  as  a  boy,  he 
was  the  fleetest  runner  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
this  man,  "as  an  orator,  second  in  his  time  only 
to  Canning this  man,  who  once  spoke  in  Par- 
liament for  seven  days  consecutively,  who,  even 
when  upwards  of  seventy,  showed  his  zeal  for 
reform  by  urging  the  introduction  into  England 
of  the  New  York  Code  of  Procedure — this  one 
of  England's  most  famous  Lord  Chancellors  took 
such  care  of  his  body  that  he  never  ceased  from 
his  labours  until  he  was  eighty-nine. 

Let  us  look  at  but  one  more  instance  of  the  way 
a  powerful  mind  and  an  uncommonly  strong  body 
blend  and  aid  their  possessor  to  his  purposes.  A 
recent  writer  in  "  Blackwood  "  says  of  Bismarck  : 
"  He  is  a  poiverful  man.  That  is  what  strilces  at 
once  every  one  who  sees  him  for  the  first  time.  He 
is  very  tall  and  of  enormous  weight,  but  not  un- 
gainly. Every  part  of  his  gigantic  frame  is  well- 
proportioned — the  large  round  head,  the  massive 
neck,  the  broad  shoulders,  and  the  vigorous  limb?. 
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He  is  now  more  than  sixty-three,  and  the  burden 
lie  has  had  to  bear  has  been  unusually  heavy ;  but 
though  his  step  has  become  slow  and  ponderous, 
he  carries  his  head  high — looking  down,  even,  on 
those  who  are  as  tall  as  himself— and  his  figure  is 
still  erect.  During  these  latter  years  he  has  suf- 
fered frequent  and  severe  bodily  pain,  but  no  one 
could  look  upon  him  as  an  old  man,  or  as  one  to 
be  pitied.  On  the  contrary,  everybody  who  sees 
him  feels  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  immense  physical  power." 

And  what  holds  good  as  to  professional  men  in 
this  respect  of  course  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  busy  brain-workers  in  any  other  line  as  well. 
It  is  nowhere  claimed  here  that  there  have  not 
been  in  many  callings  great  men  whose  bodies 
were  indifferent  affairs,  but  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  show,  not  only  that  a  great  mind  and  a 
vigorous  body  can  go  together,  but  that  the  latter 
is,  not  to  the  man  of  unusual  mental  power  alone, 
but  to  every  man,  a  most  valuable  acquisition, 
and  one  that  he  should,  if  he  does  not  possess  it 
already,  take  prompt  steps  to  secure,  and  then, 
once  acquiring  it,  should  use  the  means,  as  Bryant 
did,  to  retain  it. 

In  the  1877-78  annual  report  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, President  Eliot,  who  has  been  exceptionally 
well-placed  to  observe  several  thousand  young 
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men,  and  to  know  what  helps  and  what  hinders 
their  intellectual  progress,  adds  his  valuable  testi- 
mony to  the  importance  of  vigorous  health  and 
regular  physical  exercise  to  all  who  have,  or  ex- 
pect to  have,  steady  and  severe  mental  work  to  do. 
Busy  professional  men  may  well  heed  his  words. 
Speaking  of  the  value  of  scholarships  to  poor  but 
deserving  young  men,  he  says  :  "  If  sound  health 
were  one  of  the  requisitions  for  the  enjoyment  of 
scholarships,  parents  who  expected  to  need  aid  in 
educating  their  boys  would  have  their  attention 
directed  in  an  effective  way  to  the  wise  regimen 
of  health ;  while  young  men  who  had  their  own 
education  to  get  would  see  that  it  was  only  pru- 
dent for  them  to  secure  a  wholesome  diet,  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  and  regular  exercise.  A  singular 
notion  prevails,  especially  in  the  country,  that  it  is 
the  feeble,  sickly  children  who  should  be  sent  to 
school  and  college,  since  they  are  apparently  unfit 
for  hard  work.  The  fact  that,  in  the  history  of 
literature,  a  few  cases  can  be  pointed  out  in  which 
genius  was  lodged  in  a  weak  or  diseased  body,  is 
sometimes  adduced  in  support  of  the  strange  pro- 
position that  physical  vigour  is  not  necessary  for 
professional  men.  But  all  experience  contradicts 
these  notions.  To  attain  success  and  length  of 
service  in  any  of  the  learned  professions,  including 
that  of  teaching,  a  vigorous  lody  is  ivell-nlgh  essen- 
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tial.  A  busy  lawyer,  editor,  minister,  physician, 
or  teacher  has  need  of  greater  physical  endurance 
than  a  farmer,  trader,  manufacturer,  or  mechanic. 
AH  professional  biography  teaches  that  to  win 
lasting  distinction  in  sedentary,  in-door  occupa- 
tions, which  tasTc  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system, 
extraordinary  toughness  of  hody  must  accompany 
extraordinary  mental  powers." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HOME  GYMNASIUMS. 

All  that  people  need  for  their  daily  in-door  exer- 
cises is  a  few  pieces  of  apparatus  which  are  for- 
tunately so  simple  and  inexpensive  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  most  persons.  Buy  two  pitchfork 
handles  at  the  agricultural  store.  Cut  off  enough 
of  one  of  them  to  leave  the  main  piece  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  distance  between  the 
jambs  of  your  bedroom  door,  and  square  the  ends. 
On  each  of  these  jambs  fasten  two  stout  hard-wood 
cleats,  so  slotted  that  the  squared  ends  of  the 
bar  shall  fit  in  snugly  enough  not  to  turn.  Let 
the  two  lower  cleats  be  directly  opposite  each  other, 
and  about  as  high  as  your  shoulder ;  the  other 
two  also  opposite  each  other,  and  as  high  above 
the  head  as  you  can  comfortably  reach. 

Again,  bore  into  the  jamb,  at  about  the  height 
of  your  waist,  a  hole  as  large  as  the  bar  is  thick. 
Now  work  the  auger  farther  into  each  hole,  till  it 
reaches  the  first  piece  of  studding,  and  then  an 
inch  or  so  into  that.  Find  how  many  inches  it  is 
from  the  jamb  to  the  end  of  the  bore  in  the  stud- 
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ding,  and  cut  the  second  fork  handle  in  halves. 
Pass  one  half  through  the  hole  in  the  jamb,  and 
set  its  end  into  the  hole  in  the  studding.  Bore  a 
similar  hole  in  the  other  jamb  directly  opposite, 
and  repeat  the  last-named  process  with  its  nearest 
studding-piece,  and  adjust  remainder  of  the  fork 
handle  to  it.  Now  cut  enough  off  each  piece  of 
the  handle  to  leave  the  distance  between  the  two 
about  eighteen  inches.  You  have  then  provided 
yourself  with  a  pair  of  bars  on  which  you  can 
try  one  o£  the  exercises  usually  practised  on  the 
parallel  bars,  and  that  one  worth  almost  as  much 
as  all  the  rest.    (See  Fig.  3.) 

On  the  following  page  is  a  sketch  of  a  pair  of 
pulley-weights  recently  made,  designed  by  Dr. 
Sargent,  which  are  excellent.  Their  merits  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  Instead  of  the  weights  swaying 
sideways  and  banging  against  the  boxes,  as  they  are 
liable  to  do  in  the  ordinary  old-fashioned  pulley- 
weight  boxes,  they  travel  in  boxes,  A  A,  between 
the  rods  B  B.  A  rubber  bed  also  prevents  the 
weight  from  making  a  noise  as  it  strikes  the  floor, 
while  another  capital  feature  is  the  arrangement 
of  boxes,  in  which  you  may  graduate  the  weight 
desired  by  adding  little  plates  of  a  pound  each, 
instead  of  the  unchanging  weight  of  the  old  plan. 

One  of  these  boxes,  with  its  load,  can  easily  be 
used  as  a  rowing-weight,  by  rigging  a  pulley- wheel 
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a  few  inches  above  the  floor,  and  directly  in  front 
of  the  weight  box,  and  then  making  the  rope  long 
enough  to  also  pass  under  this  pulley.  A  stick  of 
the  thickness  of  an  oar  handle  can  then  be  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  rope.  If  the  old-fashioned 
pulley-weights  are  preferred,  as  they  are  cheaper, 
long  boxes  take  the  place  of  these  iron-rods,  and 
a  common  iron  weight  travels  up  and  down  in  the 
'boxes.  At  some  of  the  gymnasiums — that  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  New  York, 
for  example  —  these  weights,  of  various  sizes, 
snaffles,  ropes,  and  handles,  can  all  be  had,  of 
approved  pattern  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  horizontal  bar  fitted  for 
most  of  the  uses  of  that  valuable  appliance,  a  pair 
of  parallel  bars,  or  their  equivalent  for  certain 
purposes,  a  pair  of  pulling-weights,  and  a  rowing- 
weight.  Now,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  of 
dumb-bells,  weighing  at  first  about  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  user's  own  weight,  we  have  a  gymna- 
sium more  comprehensive  than  most  persons  would 
imagine.  Mr.  Bryant  was  contented  for  forty 
years  with  less  apparatus  even  than  this,  and  yet 
look  at  the  benefit  he  derived  from  it ! '  The  bar, 
cleats,  and  parallels  ought  to  be  made  and  put  up 
for  not  over  two  dollars,  and  four  or  five  dollars 
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more  will  cover  the  cost  of  pulling-weiglits  and 
gear  on  tlie  old  plan,  unless  a  lieavy  rowing-weiglit 
is  addedj  wliicli  can  be  laad  at  five  cents  a  pound, 
whicli  is  also  the  price  of  well-sliaped  dumb-bells. 

Here  is  a  gymnasium,  tben,  under  cover,  rent 
free,  exactly  at  band,  wben  one  is  ligbtly  clad  on 
rising  or  just  before  retiring,  wbicb  takes  up  but 
little  room,  can  bardly  get  out  of  order,  wbicb  will 
last  a  dozen  years.  Witb  tbese  few  bits  of  appa- 
ratus every  muscle  of  tbe  trunk,  nearly  all  tbose 
of  tbe  legs,  and  all  tbose  of  tbe  arms,  can,  by  a  few 
exercises  so  simple  tbat  tbey  can  be  learned  at  a 
single  trying,  be  brougbt  into  active  play.  Tbe 
bar  in  tbe  upper  place  will  be  useful  mainly  for 
grasping,  banging,  or  swinging  on  by  tbe  bands, 
or  for  pulling  one's  self  up  until  tbe  cbin  toucbes 
it.  In  tbe  lower  place  it  enables  one  to  perform 
very  many  of  tbe  exercises  usual  on  tbe  borizontal 
bar.  Tbe  sbort  bars  or  bandies  have  scarcely  more 
tban  one  office,  but  tbat  is  one  of  tbe  most  import- 
ant of  all  exercises  for  tbe  weak-armed  and  tbe 
weak-cbested.  Tbis  exercise  is  tbe  one  called 
"  dipping."  Tbe  bars  are  grasped  witb  tbe  bands, 
tbe  feet  being  bold  up  off  tbe  floor  ;  then,  starting 
witb  tbe  elbows  straight,  gradually  lowering  until 
tbe  elbows  are  bent  as  far  as  possible,  tben  rising 
till  tbey  are  straight  again,  and  so  continuing. 

Tbe  pulley-weights  admit  of  a  great  variety  of 
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uses,  reaching  directly  every  muscle  of  the  hand, 
wrist,  arm,  shoulder,  chest,  abdomen,  the  entire 
back  and  neck ;  while,  by  placing  one  foot  in  the 
handle,  and  pulling  the  weight  with  it,  several  of 
the  leg  muscles  soon  have  plenty  to  do,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  the  rowing-weight.  The  field  of 
the  dumb-bells  is  hardly  less  extensive. 

If  but  one  of  these  pieces  of  apparatus  can  be 
had,  the  pulley-weights  are  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, and  so  the  most  important,  though  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  closely  the  dumb-bells  follow  ;  and 
then  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  port- 
able. Combine  with  the  exercises  you  can  get 
from  all  this  apparatus  those  which  need  none 
at  all — such  as  rising  on  the  toes,  hopping,  stoop- 
ing low,  walking,  running,  leaping — and  no  more 
tools  are  needed  to  develop  whatever  muscles  one 
likes.  What  special  work  will  employ  any  par- 
ticular muscle  will  be  indicated  later. 

If  the  apparatus  is  only  to  be  used  by  a  man  or 
boy,  a  striking-bag  can  be  made  of  seven  or  eight 
pieces  of  soft  calf-skin,  so  that  the  whole,  when 
full  of  sawdust,  shall  be  either  round  like  a  ball  or 
pear-shaped,  and  shall  be  about  fifteen  inches  in 
horizontal  diameter.  This  should  be  hung  on  a 
rope  from  a  hook  screwed  into  one  of  the  beams 
of  the  ceiling.  This  makes  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  snug  little  home  gymnasium.    For  a  person 
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having  a  weak  claest,  and  who  aims  to  broaden 
and  deepen  that  important  region,  perhaps  no 
better  and  safer  contrivance  can  be  had  than  the 
one  sketched  in  Fig.  8,  on  page  248. 

The  fact  of  having  a  few  bits  of  apparatus  close 
at  hand,  when  one  is  lightly  clad,  will  tend  to 
tempt  any  one  to  get  at  them  a  little  while  morn- 
ing and  evening.    If  a  parent  wants  children  to 
use  them,  instead  of  placing  the  apparatus  in  his 
own  room,  the  nursery,  or  an  empty  room  where 
all  can  have  ready  access,  would  be  better.  Of 
course,  in  such  case  there  should  be  additional 
weights,  and  dumb-bells  suited  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  those  who  are  to  use  them.^  Indeed, 
by  providing  children  at  home  with  articles  which 
they  like  to  use,  and  the  use  of  which  brings  much 
direct  good,  the  nursery  has  a  new  value— greater, 
perhaps,  when  made  the  most  of,  than  it  ever  had 
before.    All  the  exercises  needed  to  make  children 
strong  can  be  readily  learned,  as  all  of  them  are 
exceedingly  simple.    In  another  place  these  exer- 
cises will  be  indicated.    The  parent  can  then  se- 
lect those  exercises  he  sees  the  child  needs,  and 
teach  them  in  a  few  minutes,  so  arranging  it  as  to 
get  the  children  to  exercise  a  certain  time  every 
day.    As  has  been  shown,  the  cost  of  all  these  ap- 

2  Sea  page  266. 
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pliances  will  not  be  nearly  as  mucli  as  a  moderate 
doctor's  bill,  and  quite  as  little  as  the  patent 
gymnastic  articles  which  are  so  often  joraised — 
mostly  by  people  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
other  forms  of  exercise  than  those  Htted  to  their 
own  apparatus.  A  large  beam,  for  instance,  has 
been  devised,  with  handles  fastened  by  a  con- 
trivance above  it,  which  is  meant  to  restore  the 
spine  (when  out  of  place)  to  its  proper  position. 
But  there  is  scarcely  anything  it  can  accomplish 
which  cannot  readily  be  done  on  some  one  of 
these  simple,  old-fashioned,  and  far  less  cum- 
brous pieces  of  apparatus. 

Again,  in  the  large  cities  there  are  establish- 
ments where  the  chief  and  almost  the  sole  exercise 
is  with  the  lifting-machine.  A  person,  standing 
nearly  erect,  is  made  to  lift  heavy  weights — often 
of  several  hundred,  and  even  a  thousand  or  more 
pounds.  The  writer,  when  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
worked  a  few  minutes  nearly  every  day  for  six 
months  on  a  machine  of  this  kind ;  and  while  it 
seemed  a  fine  thing  to  lift  six  hundred  pounds  at 
first,  and  over  a  thousand  towards  the  end,  there 
came  an  unquestioned  stiffening  of  the  back,  as 
though  the  vertebrge  were  packed  so  closely  to- 
gether as  to  prevent  their  free  action.  There  came 
also  a  very  noticeable  and  abnormal  development 
of  three  sets  of  muscles:  those  of  the  inner  side 
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of  the  forearm,  the  lower  and  inner  end  of  the 
front  thigh  just  above  the  knee,  and  those  highest 
up  on  the  back,  branching  outward  from  the  base 
of  the  neck.  With  considerable  other  vigorous 
exercise  taken  at  the  same  time,  this  heavy  lifting 
still  produced  the  most  marked  effect,  so  that  the 
development  caused  by  it  was  soon  large,  out  of 
all  proportion  compared  with  that  resulting  from 
the  other  work. 

Now,  if  it  is  the  fact  that  they  who  practise  on 
the  "health  lift"  ordinarily  take  httle  or  no  other 
vigorous  exercise,  why  is  not  this  same  partial 
development  going  to  result  ?    And  if  this  is  the 
case,  is  it  not  rather  a  questionable  exercise,  espe- 
cially for  those  to  whom  it  is  so  highly  recom- 
mended—the sedentary— and  even  worse  for  those 
who  stand  at  desks  all  day?    We  have  seen  it 
make  one  very  stiff  and  ungainly  in  his  move- 
ments, and  it  is  natural  that  it  should ;  for  he  who 
does  work  of  the  grade  suited  to  a  truck-horse  is 
far  more  likely  to  acquire  the  heavy  and  pon- 
derous ways  of  that  worthy  animal  than  he  who 
spreads  his  exercise  over  all,  or  nearly  all,  his 
muscles,  instead  of  confining  it  to  a  few,  and  who 
makes  many  vigorous  and  less  hazardous  efforts 
instead  of  a  single  mighty  one.    All  the  muscles 
of  the  arm,  for  instance,  which  are  used  m  striking 
out,  putting  up  a  dumb-bell,  or  any  sort  of  push- 
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ing,  are  wholly  idle  in  this  severe  pulling— more 
so,  even,  than  they  are  in  the  oarsman  when 
rowing.  Hence,  unless  they  get  even  work,  there 
will  be  loss  of  symmetry,  one-sided  development, 
and  only  partial  strengtii. 

Anotlaer  popular  piece  of  apparatus  is  the  par- 
lour gymnasium  \'  and,  though  needlessly  expen- 
sive, it  is  a  surprisingly  useful  affair,  if  once  one 
knows  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  effect.  But  it  has 
some  disadvantages  which,  while  not  conceded  by 
its  inventor,  it  is  yet  well  enougk  to  know.  In  its 
more  elaborate  and  complete  form  it  is  called  the 
"  Parlour  Rowing  Apparatus,"  and  is  also  described 
as  "  the  most  complete  rowing  apparatus  in  the 
world."  In  reality  it  is  very  poorly  adapted  to  the 
oarsman's  wants,  and  tends  to  get  him  into  habits 
he  should,  if  he  wishes  to  be  a  good  oar,  be  careful 
to  refrain  from.  It  is  a  matter  of  supreme  import- 
ance in  rowing  to  get  a  strong  grip  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  stroke,  and  to  put  the  weight  on 
heavily  then ;  while  it  is  a  glaring  fault  to  do  any- 
thing like  jerking  towards  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
But  with  this  parlour  rowing-machine,  instead  of 
lifting  a  solid  weight,  as  in  the  ordinary  rowing- 
weight,  a  rubber  strap,  or  rather  two  rubber  straps, 
are  simply  stretched  while  the  stroke  is  pulled,  and 
then  slackened  to  begin  the  next.    The  trouble  is 
that  the  straps  have  to  be  pulled  nearly  half  the 
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length  of  the  stroke  before  it  begins  to  grow  hard 
to  puUj  so  that  throwing  one's  weight  on  heavily  at 
the  beginning  causes  the  rower  to  feel  somewhat 
as  he  would  if,  in  taking  a  stroke  in  a  boat,  his 
oar-blade  had  missed  the  water  entirely,  or  as  a 
boxer  who  unexpectedly  beats  the  air.  The  better 
the  beginning  of  a  stroke  is  caught  in  the  water, 
the  more  the  fulcrum  of  v?ater  itself  solidifies,  and 
by  so  much  more  can  the  rower  throw  his  weight  on 
then,  and  at  just  the  right  time.  The  effect  with  the 
rubber  straps  is  the  very  reverse;  for,  in  throwing 
the  weight  on  at  the  beginning,  the  straps  do  not 
offer  enough  resistance  to  have  the  desired  effect, 
while  they  offer  too  much  at  the  finish  of  the  stroke. 
This  same  defect  stands  out  plainly  in  some  of  the 
pushing  exercises  done  with  it,  as  well  as  in  using 
it  as  a  lifting-machine,  making  it  necessary,  for  the 
latter  purpose,  not  to  catch  hold  of  the  handles  at 
all,  but,  as  we  have  seen  the  inventor  himself  do, 
somewhere  toward  the  middle  of  the  straps,  else 
the  knees  would  get  entirely  straightened  before 
the  tension  became  great,  which  would  force  the 
bulk  of  the  work  to  be  done  with  the  hands. 
Great  care  must  be  taken,  also,  to  have  the  bolts 
at  the  farther  ends  of  these  straps  fastened  very 
firmly  into  the  wood-work,  or  wherever  they  are 
attached  ;  for  if,  under  a  heavy  pull,  one  of  these 
bolts  should  work  out,  it  would  be  in  great  danger 
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of  striking  tlie  performer  in  the  eye  or  elsewhere 
with  terrific  force. 

Still,  with  these  few  defects,  this  parlour  rowing 
apparatus  is  an  excellent  contrivance,  and,  used 
intelligently  and  assiduously,  ought  to  bring  almost 
any  development  a  person  might  reasonably  hope 
for,  though  its  range  is  hardly  as  wide  as  that  of 
these  few  bits  of  house  apparatus  before  named, 
when  taken  together.  Thei-e  is  nothing  novel 
about  the  latter,  excepting  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus 
for  the  chest.  All  have  been  known  for  a  genera- 
tion or  more.  But  the  many  uses  of  them  are 
but  little  known,  and  their  introduction  into  our 
homes  and  schools  has  hardly  yet  begun.  Yet,  so 
wide  is  the  range  of  exercise  one  can  have  with 
them,  and  of  exercise  of  the  very  sort  so  many 
people  need ;  and  so  simple  is  the  method  of  work- 
ing them,  so  free,  too,  from  danger  or  anything 
which  induces  one  to  overwork,  and  so  inexpensive 
are  they  and  easy  to  make,  that  they  ought  to  be 
as  common  in  our  homes  as  are  warm  carpets  and 
bright  firesides.  Every  member  of  the  family,  both 
old  and  young,  should  use  them  daily,  enough  to 
keep  both  the  home  gymnasium  and  its  users  in 
good  working  order. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SCHOOL  THE  TEUE  PLACE  FOR  CHILDREN'S 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

But,  well  adapted  as  our  homes  are  in  many- 
ways  for  the  proper  care  and  development  of  the 
body,  there  is  one  place  which,  in  almost  every 
particular,  surpasses  them  in  this  direction,  if  its 
advantages  are  understood  and  fally  appreciated, 
and  that  is  the  school.  A  father  may  so  arrange 
his  time  that  a  brief  portion  of  it  daily  can  be 
regularly  allotted  to  the  physical  improvement  of 
the  children,  as  John  Stuart  Mill's  father  did  his 
for  his  son's  mental  improvement,  and  with  such 
remarkable  results.  But  most  fathers,  from  never 
having  formed  the  habit,  will  be  slow  to  learn  it, 
and  their  time  is  already  so  taken  up  that  it  will 
seem  impossible  to  spare  any.  The  mother,  being 
more  with  the  child,  feels  its  needs  and  lacks  the 
more  keenly,  and  would  gladly  deny  herself  much 
could  she  assure  her  children  ruddy  health.  But 
her  day  is  also  by  no  means  an  idle  one,  and,  just 
when  she  could  best  spare  half  an  hour,  it  is  hard- 
est to  have  them  with  her.    Besides,  in  too  many 
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instances  she  is  herself  far  from  strong,  and  needs 
some  one  to  point  out  to  lier  the  way  to  physical 
improvement  more,  even,  than  do  her  children. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  the  child  is  sent  to  school 
to  be  educated,  and  that  certain  trained  persons 
are  paid  to  devote  their  time  to  that  education. 
As  they  are  supposed  to  bring  the  children  forward 
in  certain  directions,  this  leads  easily  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  would  be  the  proper  persons  to 
care  for  other  parts  of  that  education  as  well. 
Nor  is  this  view  so  wide  of  the  mark.  The  teacher 
has  always  a  considerable  number  of  scholars. 
He  can  encourage  the  slower  by  the  example  of 
the  quicker ;  he  can  arouse  the  emulation,  he  can 
get  work  easily  out  of  a  number  together,  where 
one  or  two  would  be  hard  to  move.  If  he  rightly 
understood  his  power ;  if  he  knew  how  easy  it  is, 
by  a  little  judicious  daily  work,  to  prevent  or  re- 
move incipient  deformity,  to  strengthen  the  weak, 
to  form  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  sitting  and  stand- 
ing erect,  to  add  to  the  general  strength,  to  freshen 
the  spirits,  and  do  good  in  other  ways,  he  would 
gladly  give  whatever  time  daily  would  be  neces- 
sary to  the  work,  while,  like  most  persons  who  try  to 
benefit  others,  he  would  find  that  he  himself  would 
gain  much  by  it  as  well.  He  has  not  a  class  of 
pupils  stiffened  by  long  years  of  hard  overwork  of 
some  muscles^  and  with  others  dormant  and  unde- 
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veloped.  The  time  when  children  are  with  him  is 
almost  the  best  time  in  their  whole  lives  to  shape 
them  as  he  chooses,  not  morally  or  mentally  only, 
but  physically  as  well.  The  one  shoulder,  a  little 
higher  than  its  mate,  will  not  be  half  so  hard  to  re- 
store to  place  now  aswhen confirmed  in  its  position 
by  loug  years  of  a  bad  habit,  which  should  never 
have  been  tolerated  a  day.  If  the  chest  is  weak 
and  flat,  or  pigeon-breasted,  now  is  the  time  to 
remove  the  defect.  Build  up  the  arms  to  be  strong 
and  comely  now;  accustom  the  chest  and  shoulders 
to  their  proper  place,  whatever  their  owner  is  at ; 
cover  the  back  with  full  and  shapely  muscles  ;  get 
the  feet  used  to  the  work  which  comes  so  easy  and 
natural  to  them,  once  they  are  trained  aright ;  and 
the  same  boy  who  would  have  grown  up  half-built, 
ungraceful,  and  far  from  strong,  will  now  ripen  into 
a  manly,  vigorous,  well-knit  man,  of  sound  mind 
and  body,  familiar  with  the  possibiUties  of  that 
body,  with  what  is  the  right  use  and  what  the 
abuse  of  it,  and  knowing  well  how  to  keep  it  iu 
that  condition  which  shall  enable  him  to  accom- 
plish the  best  day's  mental  labour.  And  he  will 
be  far  fitter  to  face  the  privations,  anxieties,  and 
troubles  of  life  in  the  most  successful  way. 

Nor  is  the  rule  at  all  difficult  to  follow.  Little 
by  little  the  boy's  mind  is  led  along,  until  the 
difficult  problem  in  arithmetic  seems  no  harder  to 
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him  tlian  did  the  adding  of  two  and  two  at  first. 
For  hundreds  of  years  the  mental  training  of  youtli 
has  been  a  matter  of  careful  thought  and  study,  and 
no  effort  is  spared  to  secure  the  best  advantages  of 
all  the  teaching  of  the  past.  But  with  that  past 
before  him ;  with  its  many  great  men — not  always, 
to  be  sure,  but  so  often — men  whose  bodies  were 
sturdy,  and  equal  to  the  tremendous  tasks  which 
their  great  activity  of  mind  led  them  willingly  to 
assume,  he  is  encouraged  and  urged  to  keep  his 
mind  under  continual  pressure  for  many  hours  daily, 
and  every  incentive  is  brought  to  make  the  most 
of  him  in  this  direction.  And  yet  that  which  would 
have  helped  him  in  almost  every  step  he  took,  which 
would  have  fitted  him  to  stand  with  ease  what 
now  in  a  few  years  so  often  breaks  him  down,  is 
totally  ignored  and  left  quite  out  of  sight. 

It  is  plainly  no  fault  of  his.  The  blame  lies 
with  the  system  which,  for  generations  together, 
has  gone  along  so  blindly.  The  life  a  farmer's 
son  leads  makes  him  strong  and  hearty,  and  when 
his  school-days  are  over  his  work  is  of  such  a  sort 
as  to  maintain  all  his  vigour.  The  city  lad  who 
plays  on  the  brick  sidewalks,  born  often  of  half- 
developed  parents,  has  no  daily  tasks  which  bring 
his  muscles  into  vigorous  play,  strengthening  his 
digestion.  Is  there  any  possible  reason  why  the 
city  lad  sho\ild  be  favoured  physically  like  the 
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country  boy  ?  Tlie  first  has  every  incentive  for 
daily  exercise,  the  latter  none  at  all. 

There  ought  to  be  no  more  delay  in  this  matter 
of  physical  education  in  the  schools.  Prompt  and 
vigorous  steps  should  be  taken  to  acquaint  every 
school-teacher  in  this  country  with  such  exercises 
as  would  quickly  restore  the  misshapen,  insure  an 
erect  carriage,  encourage  habits  of  full  breathing, 
and  strengthen  the  entire  trunk  and  every  limb. 
If  the  teachers  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge 
now,  let  it  at  once  be  acquired.  They,  of  all  per- 
sons, are  expected  to  know  how  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, and  to  aid  others  in  doing  the  same.  As 
soon  as  they  have  gained  even  pai-tial  knowledge 
of  how  to  effect  these  things,  let  them  lose 
no  time  in  imparting  that  knowledge  to  the 
pupil. 

Physical  education  ought  to  be  made  compulsoiy 
in  every  school  in  this  land.  Have  it  directly  under 
the  eye  and  guidance  of  the  teacher,  and  have  that 
teacher  know  that,  at  the  quarterly  or  semi-annual 
.  examinations,  reasonable  progress  will  be  expected 
in  this  department  just  as  certainly  as  in  any  other, 
and  if  he  is  not  up  to  his  work,  that  some  one  who 
is  will  be  put  in  his  place.  Then  that  progress 
will  surely  come.  It  has  come  already,  where 
the  means  have  been  understood  and  used,  as 
witness  Maclaren  abroad  and  Sargent  here ;  and 
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it  brings  such  a  benefit  to  tbe  pupil  that  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  insure  it. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  the  press  of  our 
larger  cities  repeats  the  story  of  some  overworked 
man  or  woman  breaking  completely  down  with 
general  debility,  the  body  not  only  a  wreck,  but 
too  often  the  mind  as  well.  Had  that  body  been 
early  shaped  and  hardened,  and  made  vigorous — 
as,  for  instance.  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  father 
looked  to  it  that  his  great  son's  was — and  the 
habit  formed  of  taking  daily  work,  and  of  the 
right  sort  to  keep  it  so,  and  had  the  importance 
of  that  care  been  impressed  on  the  mind  till  it 
had  fixed  itself  as  firmly  as  the  sense  of  decency 
or  the  need  of  being  clean,  is  it  likely  that  the 
person  would  have  allowed  himself  to  get  so  run 
down,  or,  if  he  did,  to  remain  so  ? 

The  trouble  usually  is  that  the  man  does  not 
know  what  to  do  to  tone  himself  up  and  keep 
himself  equal  to  his  tasks,  or  that  it  needs  but  a 
little  to  effect  this.  He  will  spend  money  like 
water;  he  will  travel  fast  and  far;  he  will  do 
almost  anything,  but  he  knows  no  certain  cure. 
Is  it  not  as  important  to  have  good  health  and 
strength  as  to  figure  or  write  correctly,  to  read 
the  ^neids  or  Homer,  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of 
French  or  German  ?  Who  is  the  more  likely,  if 
his  life  be  indoor  and  sedentary,  not  to  live  half 
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his  days — lie  wlio  has  never  learned  to  build  and 
strengthen  his  body,  and  keep  it  regulated  and 
healthy,  and  to  know  the  value  of  that  healtL,  or 
he  who  has  ? 

Is  not  work  which  will  almost  surely  lengthen 
one's  life,  and  increase  his  usefulness,  worth  do- 
ing, especially  when  it  takes  but  a  very  little 
while  daily  to  do  it,  and  less  yet  when  the  habit 
commenced  in  childhood  ?  Go  through  our  public 
and  private  schools,  and  see  how  few  thoroughly 
well-built  boys  and  girls  there  are.  Good  points 
are  not  scarce,  but  how  small  the  proportion  of 
the  deep-chested,  the  well-made,  and  robust,  who 
give  good  promise  of  making  strong  and  healthy 
men  and  women  !  Fortunately  there  is  nothing 
really  difficult  in  the  work  of  strengthening  the 
weak,  making  the  somewhat  crooked  straight,  of 
symmetrizing  the  partially  developed ;  indeed,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is,  when  once  understood, 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  easy.  More  than  all  this, 
it  is  a  work  which  the  teacher  will  find  that  almost 
every  scholar  will  take  hold  of,  not,  as  in  many 
other  branches,  with  reluctance,  but  with  alacrity ; 
and  it  is  always  pleasant  teaching  those  who  are 
eager  to  learn. 

But  a  little  time  each  day  is  needed,  never  over 
half  an  hour  of  actual  work  in-doors  and  an  hour 
out-of-doors.    Suppose  a  teacher  has  forty  pupils, 
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and  that  thirty  of  them  have  either  weak  or  indif- 
ferent chests.  Let  her  form  a  chest-class  out  of  the 
thirty,  and,  for  ten  minutes  a  day,  let  them  prac- 
tise exercises  aimed  exclusively  to  enlarge  and 
develope  the  chest.  Some  of  such  exercises  will 
be  pointed  out  on  page  245.  Begin  very  gradually, 
so  mildly  that  the  weakest  chest  there  shall  have 
no  ache  or  pain  from  the  exercise.  For  the  first 
week  do  that  same  work,  and  that  much  of  it  daily, 
and  no  more;  but  do  it  carefully,  aud  do  not  miss 
a  stroke.  Let  this  exercise  come  at  the  appointed 
hour,  as  certainly  as  any  other  study.  The  second 
week  make  the  work  a  trifle  harder,  or  longer,  or 
both.  In  this,  and  in  every  exercise,  insist,  as  far 
as  possible,  on  an  erect  carriage  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  frequently  point  out  their  value.  Insist, 
further,  on  the  pupiFs  always  inhaling  as  large,  and 
full,  and  slow  breaths  as  he  can,  seeing  to  it  that 
every  air-cell  is  brought  into  vigorous  play.  Be 
careful  that  he  or  she  does  not,  without  your  know- 
ledge, get  hold  of  heavier  apparatus,  or  try  more 
difficult  exercise  in  the  same  direction,  before  the 
muscles  are  trained  to  take  it.  Overdoing  is  not 
only  useless,  and  sure  to  bring  stiffness  and  aches, 
but  it  is  in  it  that  any  danger  lies,  never  in  light 
and  simple  work,  adapted  to  the  pupiFs  present 
strength,  and  done  under  the  teacher's  eye,  or  in 
heavier  work  after  he  has  been  trained  gradually 
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up  to  it.  Now,  when  a  fortniglit  has  gone  by,  use 
a  little  heavier  weights ;  stay  at  the  work  without 
weights  a  little  longer,  or  draw  the  pulley-weight 
a  few  more  strokes  daily,  never  forgetting  to  hold 
the  head  and  neck  erect. 

Will  dumb-bells  and  weight-boxes  be  necessary? 
Yes,  or  their  equivalents.    If  the  former  cannot  be 
had,  flat-irons  or  cobble-stones  of  the  same  weight 
will  do  pretty  well,  and  sand-bags  can  be  used  in 
the  weight-boxes  when  pear-shaped  weights  or 
packed-boxes  are  scarce.     It  is  a  very  small 
matter  to  supply  a  school  with  light  dumb-bells, 
when  they  cost  but  five  cents  a  pound,  and  when, 
if  necessary  to  retrench,  a  quarter  as  many  pairs  of 
them  as  there  are  scholars  will  saflBce.    As  will  be 
shown  in  a  later  chapter,  there  is  a  very  wide 
variety  of  exercises  which  could  be  practised  in  a 
schoolroom,  which  do  not  need  one  cent's  worth  of 
apparatus.    They  simply  need  to  be  known,  and 
then  faithfully  practised,  and  most  gratifying 
results  are  sure.    In  large  cities  it  would  be  well 
to  have  all  the  teachers  instructed  by  a  competent 
master  in  the  various  exercises  which  they  could  so 
readily  teach  in  school,  and  which  would  prove  so 
beneficial  to  the  scholars.   London  is  already  ahead 
of  us   in  this  direction.     Harper's  WeeUij  of 
February  8th,  1879,  says:  "The  London  School 
Board  has  appointed  Miss  Lofving,  at  a  salary  of 
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'fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  as  superintendent 
of  ''  physical  education '  in  the  girls'  schools." 

A  man  like  Dr.  Sargent,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Gymnasium,  in  New  York,  could  easily,  in  a  few 
half-hour  lessons,  instruct  the  two  thousand  or 
more  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  in 
the  simpler,  and  yet  very  valuable  exercises.  They 
would  be  then  well  qualified,  in  turn,  to  instruct 
all  the  pupils,  and  to  so  grade  their  exercises  as 
to  adapt  the  work  to  all.  The  ordinary  gymnastic 
instructor,  as  years  have  shown,  in  most  of  our 
gymnasiums,  lets  the  pupil  do  about  as  he  has  a 
mind  to.  This  would  be  just  about  as  effective  as 
if  the  same  rule  was  followed  out  in  mental  train- 
ing. But  men  like  Sargent,  strict  disciplinarians, 
trained  physicians,  and  practical  gymnasts  as  well, 
ai-e  far  too  scarce  among  us,  and  his  is  a  field 
which  many  of  our  young  physicians  might  enter 
with  prospects  of  doing  very  great  good  in  the 
community  in  which  they  live. 

Let  the  school  commissioners  of  each  State  look 
to  this  matter  at  once.  Let  them  insist  that  each 
teacher  shall  forthwith  obtain  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  properly  instruct  and  bring  forward 
every  pupil  in  his  or  her  class.  A  knowledge 
ehould  be  had  of  the  exact  kind  and  amount  of 
work  requisite  for  a  class  of  a  certain  age.  Let 
some  suitable  person  or  persons  be  appointed  in 
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tlie  cities  to  supervise  this  brancli  of  education,  and 
see  that  the  teachers  are  thoroughly  qualified.  Let 
the  scholar  understand  that  his  body  can  be  trained 
exactly  as  well  as  his  mind,  and  that  the  sound 
health  of  both  is  intimately  connected  with  having 
it  so  trained.    Let  the  school-hours  be  so  arranged 
that  ten  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  morning 
session,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  shall  be  allotted 
to  this  branch.    See  what  Maclaren '  did  for  the 
Eadley  and  Magdalen  boys  in  one  hour  a  week !  see 
what  Sargent  ^  did  in  our  country  for  two  hundred 
youth  in  two  hours  a  week,  and  with  wooden 
dumb-bells,  very  light  clubs,  and  a  few  pulley- 
weights  at  that !    Let  people  at  once  and  for  ever 
get  rid  of  the  notion  that  this  exercise  is  a  mere 
play-spell,  or  that  it  is  only  good  to  make  athletes 
or  acrobats.    It  is  as  much  a  branch  of  education 
as  any  taught  in  our  schools  to-day;  and  who  will 
question  that,  if  such  uniform  and  splendid  pro- 
gress was  made  in  each  school  as  was  made  in 
the  cases  just  cited,  and  in  different  instances, 
with  at  first  such  unpromising  pupils,  the  brief 
twenty  minutes  daily  so  spent  would  be  as  well 
spent  and  as  valuable  to  each  pupil  as  any  other 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  of  his  day  ?    It  should 
no  more  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  usual 


'  See  page  140. 


2  See  pages  291,  292. 
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plaj  than  any  other  branch  is.  It  is  a  matter  of 
progress,  and  development,  in  a  way  highly 
important  to  every  scholar,  and  should  be  so 
treated,  and  the  child's  play-hours  should  be  in  no 
way  curtailed  to  accomplish  it. 

Superintendent  Philbrick,  of  the  Boston  schools, 
is  a  man  of  long  experience  in  most  matters  con- 
nected with  schools,  their  management,  and  wants. 
This  gentleman  has  lately  received,  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  high  honour  for  his  accomplishments 
in  this  direction.    But  are  the  schools  of  Boston 
to-day  taking  the  care  they  ought  to  and  could 
so  easily  take  to  make  the  children  healthy  and 
vigorous  ?    Let  Mr.  Philbrick  set  about  introduc- 
ing into  every  public  school  in  that  city  such  a 
system  of  physical  education  as  shall  effect,  for 
example,  simply  what  Maclaren  effected,  what 
Sargent  effected  and  is  now  effecting,  and  no  more. 
Let  him  stick  to  his  task  as  persistently,  if  need 
be,  as  Stanley  stayed  at  his  infinitely  harder  one, 
until  every  boy  or  girl  who  is  graduated  from  a 
Boston  school  has  a  strong,  shapely,  and  healthy 
body,  and  knows  what  did  much  to  make  it  so, 
and  what  will  keep  it  so.    Then  the  east  wind  may 
blow  over  that  good  city,  even  until  no  gilding 
remains  on  the  State-house  dome,  and  the  formerly 
weak  throats  and  lungs  will  not  mind  it  anymore 
than  they  do  the  gentlest  southern  zephyr.  Mr. 
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Philbrick  can  feel,  wten  lie  looks  over  his  life's 
work,  that  lie  has  accomplished  a  thing  for  the 
scholars  of  his  charge,  and  introduced  a  public 
beuefit,  which  will  redound  to  his  credit  as  long 
as  the  city  stands.  There  is  no  more  need  of 
Americans  having  poor  legs  than  Englishmen. 
There  is  no  more  need  of  a  hoy's  chest  remaining 
a  slim  and  half -built  affair  at  the  Brimmer  School, 
or  the  Boston  Latin  School,  than  there  was  at 
Eadley. 

When  the  good  work  is  commenced,  when 
other  cities  begin  to  send  their  delegates  and 
committees  to  watch  methods,  progress,  and 
results — to  take  steps  to  secure  the  same  benefits 
for  their  own  schools — then  the  admirable  example 
Boston  has  set  in  leading  off  in  this  direction 
will  be  better  understood.  Then  all  will  wonder 
why  so  simple,  so  sensible,  so  effective  a  course, 
conducive  to  present  and  future  health  and  well- 
being,  had  not  been  thought  of  and  been  carried 
out  long  ago. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT  A  GYMNASIUM  MIGHT  BE  AND  DO. 

Few  colleges  of  any  pretension  have  not  some  sort 
of  a  gymnasium — indeed^  hold  it  out  to  parents 
as  one  of  the  attractions.  There  is  a  building, 
and  it  has  apparatus  in  it.  The  former  often  costs 
twice  as  much  as  needs  be ;  the  latter  may  be  well 
made,  and  well  suited  to  its  purpose,  or  may  not — 
in  fact,  more  frequently  is  not.  Instead  of  having 
apparatus  graded,  so  as  to  have  some  for  the  slim 
and  weak,  some  for  the  stout  and  broad,  too  often 
one  pair  of  parallel  bars  or  one  size  of  rowing- 
weight  must  suffice  for  all.  Frequently  the  ap- 
paratus getting  loose  or  worn,  or  out  of  repair, 
remains  so.  The  director  is  little  more  than  a 
janitor,  and  is  so  regarded.  In  many  instances  he 
does  so  little  as  to  render  this  opinion  a  just  one. 
Imperfect  ventilation,  and  in  winter  lack  of  proper 
warmth,  help  to  make  it  unattractive.  The  newly- 
arrived  Freshman  is  generally  run  down  and  thin 
from  overwork  in  preparing  himself  for  college. 
Many  a  time,  when  much  work  was  telling  ou  him, 
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lie  consoled  liimself  with  the  tliouglit  that  in  the 
college  gymnasium,  with  his  fellow-stadents  about 
him  all  eagerly  at  work,  he  would  soon  pick  up 
the  strength  he  had  lost,  and  perhaps  come  to  be, 
in  time,  as  strong  as  this  or  that  fellow,  a  few 
years  his  senior,  the  fame  of  whose  athletic  exploits 
was  more  than  local. 

As  a  rule,  the  American  student  is  not  very 
strong  on  entering  college.  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  said,  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  majority  of 
those  coming  into  that  university,  for  instance, 
that  they  had  "'undeveloped  muscles,  a  bad 
carriage,  and  an  impaired  digestion,  without  skill 
in  out-of-door  games,  and  unable  to  ride,  row, 
swim,  or  shoot/^ 

The  student  is  usually  inerect,  and  really  needs 
"  setting  up  "  quite  as  much  as  the  newly  arrived 
"  pleb  "  at  West  Point.  But  does  he  get  it  ?  No. 
If  coming  from  good  stock,  stronger  than  the 
average,  and  it  happens  to  be  a  year  when  there 
is  much  interest  in  athletics,  the  rowing  men  or 
the  base-ball  or  foot-ball  fellows  will  be  after  him. 
If  they  capture  him,  he  will  get  plenty  of  work- 
more  than  enough— but  in  one  single  rut.  If  he 
knows  something  of  the  allurements  of  these  sports, 
and  desires  to  steer  clear  of  them,  and  be  a  reading 
man,  still  not  to  neglect  his  body,  he  is  at  a  loss 
how  to  go  to  work.    He  finds  a  house  full  of  ap- 
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paratus,  and  does  not  know  how  to  use  it.  He 
sees  the  boating  and  ball  men  bard  at  it,  but  on 
their  hobbies,  and  looks  about  for  something  else 
to  do.  He  finds  no  other  class  of  fellows  working 
with  any  vim,  save  those  eager  to  show  well  as 
gymnasts.  He  falls  in  with  these,  takes  nearly 
as  much  work  the  first  day  as  they  do,  which  is 
ten  times  too  much  for  him,  quite  out  of  con- 
dition as  he  is.  He  becomes  sore  all  over  for  two 
or  three  days ;  has  no  special  ambition,  after  all, 
to  be  a  gymnast ;  and,  ten  to  one,  throws  up  the 
whole  business  disgusted. 

In  the  warmer  months  even  the  oarsmen  and 
ball-players  work  out-of-doors,  and,  except  a  little 
brush  by  the  new-comers  during  the  first  month 
or  so,  he  finds  the  place  deserted.  At  the  start 
there  was  nobody  to  receive  him,  place  him,  and  to  ' 
encourage  and  invite  him  on.  If  naturally  per- 
sistent, and  he  sticks  to  it  awhile,  he  gropes  about 
in  a  desultory  way,  now  trying  this  and  now  that, 
until,  neither  increasing  in  size  nor  strength  so 
fast  as  he  had  expected,  he  prefers  to  spend  his 
spare  hours  in  more  attractive  fields,  and  so  drops 
the  gymnasium,  as  many  have  done  before  him. 

He  has  no  more  given  it  a  fair  trial  than  he 
would  have  his  chemistry  had  he  treated  it  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  not  his  fault,  for  he  knew  no 
better.    The  whole  method  of  bringing  up  most 
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American  boys  does  almost  notliing  to  fit  the 
average  boy  for  even  the  simpler  work  of  the  gym- 
nasium^  let  alone  its  more  advanced  steps.  Often, 
in  the  university  gymnasium,  you  will  see  fellows 
actually  so  weak  in  the  arms  that  they  can  hardly 
get  up  in  the  parallel  bars,  and  rest  their  weight 
on  their  hands  alone,  much  less  go  through  them 
clear  to  the  other  end.  It  is  a  pretty  suggestive 
commentary  on  the  way  these  establishments  are 
conducted  that  the  men  so  lamentably  deficient 
are  by  no  means  all  from  the  new  comers,  but  often 
those  who  have  nearly  completed  their  course. 

Yet  here  is  a  school  which,  rightly  used,  would 
do  the  average  student  more  good,  and  would  fit 
him  better  for  his  life's  duties,  than  any  other  one 
branch  in  the  whole  curriculum. 

But  a  few  years  since  a  son  of  a  lawyer  of 
national  reputation,  a  highly  gifted  youth,  made  a 
most  brilliant  record  at  one  of  our  best  known 
colleges.  All  who  knew  him  conceded  him  a 
distinguished  future ;  and  yet  he  was  hardly  well 
out  of  college  when  he  took  away  his  life.  Had 
there  been  a  reasonable,  sensible  allowance  of 
daily  muscular  work,  had  the  overtaxed  brain  been 
let  rest  awhile,  and  vigour  cultivated  in  other  di- 
rections, the  rank,  the  general  average,  might  have 
been  a  trifle  lower,  but  a  most  efficient  man  saved 
for  a  long  and  honourable  life.  And  yet  every  col- 
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lege  has  men  who  are  practically  following  this 
one's  plan,  overworking  their  brains,  cutting  off 
both  ends  of  the  night,  forcing  their  mental  pace, 
till  even  the  casual  observer  sees  that  they  cannot 
stand  it  long,  and  must  break  down  before  their 
real  life's  race  is  well  begun.  Now,  however  ex- 
ceptional may  be  the  talents  such  a  man  has,  does 
not  his  course  show  either  dense  ignorance  of  bow 
to  take  care  of  himself,  or  a  lack  of  something 
which  would  be  worth  far  more  than  brilliant 
talents — namely,  common  sense  ? 

Ought  there  not  to  be  some  department  in  a 
college  designed  to  bring  round  mental  develop- 
ment, where  the  authorities  would  step  in  and 
prevent  this  suicidal  course  ?  Oh,  but  there  are 
such  and  such  lectures  on  health.  Yes  ;  and  in 
most  instances  you  might  as  well  try  and  teach  a 
boy  to  write  by  merely  talking  to  him,  taking 
care  all  the  time  that  he  have  no  pen  or  pencil  in 
his  hand.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  college 
faculties  are  not  more  alive  to  the  defects  of  the 
gymnasium  conducted  right  under  their  very  eyes. 
In  every  other  branch  they  require  a  definite  and 
specific  progress  during  a  given  IjmS,  an  ability  to 
pass  successfully  periodical  examinations  which 
shall  show  that  progress,  and,  if  the  pupil  fails,  it 
tells  on  his  general  standing,  and  is  an  element 
which  determines  whether  he  is  to  remain  in  college. 
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But  in  the  gymnasium  there  Is  notliing  of  the 
sort,  and  in  many  cases  the  young  man  need  not 
step  into  it  once  during  the  four  years  unless  he 
likes.  This  state  of  things  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  too  many  of  the  professors  in  our 
colleges  do  not  know  anything  about  a  gymnasium, 
and  what  it  can  do  for  a  man.  Indeed,  often,  if 
from  practical  experience  they  were  better  up  in 
this  knowledge,  it  would  beneficially  affect  the 
reputation  of  their  college  as  a  live  institution. 

'Nov  is  the  director,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  right  sort  of  man  for  his  place.  Either  the 
faculty  have  no  conception  what  they  do  need  here, 
or  they  effectually  drive  off  the  man  they  ought  to 
have  by  starving  him.  Professors'  salaries  are  gen- 
erally small  enough,  but  the  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium seldom  gets  half  so  much  as  the  poorest 
paid  of  his  brother  professors.  Indeed,  the  latter 
do  not  regard  him  as  an  equal  at  all,  and  until 
they  do  so  with  good  reason,  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  improvement  in  this  direction.  A  doctor 
as  ill  up  to  his  work  as  the  average  college  gym- 
nasium director  would  soon  be  without  a  patient. 

Nor  are  the  gymnasiums  of  our  cities  and  towns 
much  better  off.  New  York  city  to-day,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  is  utterly  without  a  gymnasmm 
worthy  of  her.  Two  of  the  best  known  are  situ- 
ated, one  far  below  the  street  level,  the  other 
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directly  over  a  stable,  and  formerly  at  least,  if  not 
stillj  a  very  redolent  stable  at  that.  There  is  gen- 
erally plenty  of  apparatus,  most  of  wliicb.  is  good 
enough;  but  the  boy  or  man  who  comes  to  use  it 
finds  at  once  the  same  things  wanting  as  does  the 
student  in  the  college  gymnasium.  If  he  can 
already  raise  a  heavy  dumb-bell  over  his  head  with 
his  right  hand,  he  may,  and  often  does,  go  on  in- 
creasing his  power  in  this  single  direction,  but  in 
years  actually  gains  little  or  no  size  or  strength 
in  his  other  arm,  his  legs,  or  any  other  part  of  his 
body.  No  one  stops  him,  or  even  gives  him  an  idea 
of  the  folly  of  his  course ;  indeed,  no  one  has  the 
power  to  do  so.  Ordinarily,  the  place  is  kept  by 
a  man  simply  to  make  a  living.  This  secured,  his 
ambition  dies.  He  may  be  a  boxer  or  an  acrobat, 
or  even  a  fair  general  gymnast.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  an  instance 
where  the  instructor  has  either  devised  a  plan  of 
class  exercise  which  has  proved  attractive,  or  in 
a  given  time  has  brought  about  a  decided  increase 
in  size  and  strength  to  a  majority  of  liis  pupils  in 
a  specific  and  needed  direction. 

College  rowing  and  base-ball,  while  often  un- 
questionably benefiting  those  who  took  part  in 
them,  have  been  found  to  work  detrimentally,  but 
in  a  way,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  moment,  certainly 
not  expected  by  the  public.    The  colleges  in  this 
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country  wliicli  pay  most  attention  to  rowing  are 
Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  and  Columbia.    It  is  well 
known  that  in  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  uni- 
versities the  men  who  row  are  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds; that  over  twenty  eight-oared  crews  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  classes,  are  sometimes  on  the 
river  at  once,  and  that  the  problem  for  the  "  ^Var- 
sity "  captain  is  not,  as  here,  to  find  eight  men  all 
fitted  for  places  in  the  boat,  but,  out  of  many  fit, 
to  tell  which  to  take.    For  years  the  American 
press  has  reported  the  performances  of  our  student 
oarsmen  even  oftener  and  more  fully  than  the  Eng- 
lish non-sporting  papers  those  of  their  own  oars- 
men, so  that  they  have  filled  a  larger  space  in  the 
public  eye.    Men  naturally  thought  that  the  inte- 
rest among  the  students  themselves  was  well-nigh 
universal,  and  many  fathers  expressed  misgivmgs 
about  sending  sons  to  institutions  where  the  regular 
curriculum  seemed  a  secondary  matter,  and  per- 
formance in  athletic  contests  the  chief  thing. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  whole  idea  is 
an  egregious  mistake.  Most  of  the  students  do 
take  some  interest  in  these  contests,  but  it  goes 
no  farther  than  talking  somewhat  about  them,  and 
viewing  them  when  they  come  ofi-,  and  perhaps 
betting  the  amount  of  their  term-bills  on  them. 
The  number  who  actually  take  part,  either  in  the 
racing  or  the  ball  matches,  or  in  trying  for  a 
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chance  in  them,  is  ridiculously  small.  Dr.  Sar- 
gent says  that  at  Yale  College,  where  he  has  been 
for  six  years  instructor  in  physical  culture,  they 
actually  do  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  students,  while  five  per  cent,  will  in- 
clude every  man  in  college  who  takes  active  work 
at  the  gymnasium,  on  the  river,  or  the  ball-field ! 
Any  one  familiar  with  American  college  athletics 
knows  that  the  proportion  of  students  who  either 
play  ball  or  row  is  probably,  taking  year  and 
year  together,  about  as  great  at  Yale  as  anywhere 
in  the  country. 

Surprising  as  these  figures  are,  they  prove 
conclusively  that  the  present  system  of  college 
athletics,  so  far  as  it  assumes  to  benefit  the 
students  at  large,  or  even  a  tithe  of  them,  is  an 
utter  failure.  Here,  then,  instead  of  the  supposed 
advance  in  the  general  physical  culture  over  that 
of  years  ago,  there  has  been  almost  no  advance. 
There  are  a  few  men  who  devote  much  time  and 
attention  to  severe  athletics,  more  than  there  is  any 
need  of,  and  become  skilled  and  famous  at  them, 
but  the  great  majority  do  little  or  nothing.  Better 
ideas  they  doubtless  have  of  what  is  and  what  is  not 
creditable  performance  among  the  athletes,  andalso 
as  to  the  progress  that  can  be  made  in  muscular 
development  by  direct  and  steady  work.  But  that 
progress  and  that  work  they  have  no  share  in. 
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The  very  natural  result  follows^  tliat  tlie  great 
majority  of  students,  at  graduation,  average  no 
better  in  size,  strength,  health,  vigour,  endurance, 
or  stamina  than  those  of  a  generation  ago,  or  are 
any  fitter  to  stand  successfully  the  wear  and  tear  of 
their  life's  work.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they 
are  physically  as  well  fitted  for  what  is  before  them 
as  the  previous  generation  were ;  for  in  the  latter 
case  probably  more  came  from  farms  and  homes 
where  much  manual  labour  was  necessary,  while 
now  a  greater  fraction  ai*e  from  the  cities,  or  are  the 
sons  of  parents  whose  occupation  is  mainly  seden- 
tary. Yet  in  that  day  gymnasiums  at  the  colleges 
were  almost  unknown,  while  now  they  are  general. 

Does  the  gymnasium,  then,  pay  ?  Yes,  like  a 
bath-tub — if  used,  and  used  sensibly  ;  but  if  not, 
not.  Then,  as  it  is  used  so  little,  is  it  worth 
having  ? 

At  Harvard,  for  instance,  to-day  there  is  in  pro- 
cess of  erection,  at  great  expense,  a  gymnasium 
which,  when  finished,  will  doubtless  be  the  most 
costly  building  of  the  sort  in  this  country,  and 
very  possibly  the  best  appointed  as  well.  But 
unless  there  is  introduced  some  sensible  and 
vigorous  system  of  bringing  the  students  regu- 
larly there,  and  working  them  while  they  are  there, 
it  will  almost  surely  prove  a  failure,  and  accom- 
plish little  or  no  more  good  than  did  the  old  one. 
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Now  suppose,  first,  that  this  new  institution  is  to 
be  carried  on  with  no  more  vigour  or  good  sense 
than  its  predecessors.  Next,  suppose  that,  opposite 
this  expensive  affair,  on  some  neighbouring  field, 
there  were  built  a  commodious  shed,  costing  per- 
haps one-tenth  as  much  as  its  more  pretentious 
rival ;  strongly  framed,  weather-tight,  sensibly 
arranged,  well-lit,  and  comfortably  warmed ;  large 
enough,  too,  to  admit,  at  the  edge  of  the  main  room, 
of  a  running  track  of  say  twenty  laps  to  the  mile. 
In  an  L  adjoining  let  there  be  ample  and  well- ven- 
tilated dressing-rooms,  a  locker  for  each  student, 
and  sufficientwashingfacilities  to  meet  thedemand. 
Suppose  the  ordinary  sorts  of  apparatus  were  there, 
but  made  with  great  care,  and  of  the  proportions 
skilled  gymnasts  have  found  most  suitable.  Let 
there  be,  besides,  all  newly-invented  appliances 
which  have  proved  valuable,  such  as  the  twenty 
or  more  Dr.  Sargent  has  introduced,  and  any 
other  good  ones  as  well.    Suppose,  too,  that 
heavy  weights  for  lifting,  and  all  heavy  clubs  and 
dumb-bells,  were  carefully  excluded. 

On  the  walls  there  should  be  casts  and  drawings, 
showiug  well-proportioned  and  well-developed 
arms,  legs,  and  trunks,  and  a  brief  statement  with 
each  of  the  various  measurements  and  proportions 
and  the  ages  of  the  men  from  whom  they  were 
taken ;  and,  if  possible,  the  sort  and  amount  of 
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work  done  by  eacli  in  their  progress.  These  need 
by  no  means  be  all  modern.  Greece  and  Rome, 
Troy  and  Pompeii,  could  furnish  their  quota. 

Suppose  the  director  at  once,  on  the  joining  of  a 
pupil,  recorded,  on  a  page  set  apart  specially  in  his 
register,  the  age,  height,  general  physical  charac- 
teristics, weight,  girth  of  calf,  thigh,  hips,  waist, 
lower  chest,  upper  chest— both  at  rest  and  inflated 
— neck,  upper  arm — extended  and  drawn  up — and 
the  forearm,  hand,  and  wrist,  taking  care  to  note 
the  time  of  day  the  measurements  were  made,  and 
also  obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  man  as  he  then 
appeared  in  exercising  costume.  Suppose  that,  out- 
side of  the  ordinary  requirements  as  to  method, 
decorum,  order  of  using  apparatus,  and  so  on,  the 
director  refused  to  take  any  pupil  who  would  not 
expressly  agree  to  two  things  :  first,  to  be  at  the 
gymnasium,  stripped  and  ready  for  work,  exactly 
at  such  a  moment,  four  days  out  of  the  seven ; 
second,  to  obey  implicitly  the  director's  orders, 
both  as  to  what  work  he  should  do,  and  what  omit. 

Suppose  the  director's  training  had  been  such 
that  he  could  tell  at  once,  both  from  the  looks  and 
measurements  of  the  man,  where  he  was  physically 
lacking,  and  that  he  so  arranged  his  classes  that 
all  whose  left  hands  were  weaker  than  their  right 
had  left-handed  work  only  until  they  were  equal- 
ized up ;  that  weak  thighs,  calves,  abdominal  mus- 
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cles,  chests,  and  backs  had  special  work  given 
them,  bringing  the  desired  parts  directly  into 
play,  lightly  as  each  needed  at  first,  and  then 
gradually  working  upward,  the  stronger  parts, 
meanwhile,  being  at  rest.  Suppose  this  were  con- 
tinued until,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  often  long 
before  it,  it  is  found  that  one  arm  is  now  as  strong 
as  the  other,  that  the  gain  in  girth  at  almost 
every  measurement  is  nearly  or  all  of  an  inch,  and 
at  some  even  two  or  more  inches. 

Suppose  a  series  of  exercises,  aimed  directly  to 
enlarge  and  strengthen  the  respiratory  power, 
were  given  to  all,  and  every  one,  also,  had  a  few 
minutes  each  day  of  "setting  up,^^  and  other 
work  aimed  not  so  much  to  add  size  and  strength 
as  to  make  the  crooked  straight;  to  point  out  and 
insist  on  a  proper  carriage  of  the  head,  the  neck, 
the  shoulders,  the  arms,  the  whole  trunk,  and  the 
knees;  and  to  show  each  pupil  what  length  of  step 
best  suited  him,  and  which  he  ought  to  take. 

Suppose  that  the  director  showed  at  once  that 
he  not  only  knew  what  to  do  all  through,  but 
how  to  do  it,  and  so  promptly  won  the  confidence 
of  those  he  sought  to  instruct  and  benefit. 

Is  there  any  question  in  which  of  these  two 
mstitutions  the  young  man  would  make  the  most 
desirable  progress  ?  The  first  building  and  appa 
ratua  might  be  grand,  fitted  up  with  nearly  all 
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that  could  be  desired^  but  tlie  gymnasium  lacked 
a  master-liead  who  should  show  its  possibilities. 
Gymnasium  and  apparatus  were  like  an  engine 
without  steam.  The  second  building  was  not  of 
much  account  as  a  building,  but  quite  all  that 
was  needed  for  the  real  end  in  view.  The  London 
Eowing-club  boat-houses  were  for  a  long  time 
mere  sheds,  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day 
with  the  tasteful  stone  boat-houses  along  the 
Schuylkill,  for  instance;  but  those  same  plain 
sheds  have  for  many  years  turned  out  amateur 
oarsmen  who  could  row  down  any  in  the  world. 

And  what  a  benefit  a  gymnasium  conducted  on 
some  plan  similar  to  that  above  suggested  would 
be  to  any  college  or  university  !   And  yet  almost 
any  college,  even  of  limited  means,  could  afford  it. 
Change  the  plan  a  little,  and  make  the  attendance 
by  all  students  just  as  it  is  in  other  branches- 
just  as  it  is  at  West  Point  in  horseback  practice- 
compulsory.    Give  the  director  a  salary  adequate 
to  secure  a  first-class  man  in  his  calling— not 
merely  an  accomplished  gymnast,  acrobat,  boxer, 
or  fencer,  but  an  educated  physician,  the  peer  of 
any  of  his  brother-members  of  the  faculty,  fond  of 
his  calling,  fond  of  the  field  before  him,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  plainer  kinds  of  gymnastics 
and  of  acrobatic  work,  and  a  good  boxer,  an  m- 
structor  especially  quick  in  detecting  the  physical 
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defects  iu  liis  pupilj  in  knowing  what  exercise 
will  cure  them,  zealous  in  interesting  him,  in  en- 
couraging him  on — whatincalculablegood  he  could 
do  ?  Every  student  in  that  college  would  practi- 
cally have  to  be  made  over.  Long  before  the  four 
years,  or  even  one  of  them,  were  through,  that  in- 
structor would  have  made  all  the  men  erect  (as  is 
daily  being  done  with  the  West  Pointer) .  But  his 
pupils,  instead  of  being  like  the  latter,  developed 
simply  in  those  muscles  which  his  business  called 
into  play,  would  each  be  well  developed  all  over, 
would  each  be  up  to  what  a  well-built  man  of  his 
years  and  size  ought  to  be  in  the  way  of  strength, 
and  skill,  and  staying  powers,  and — a  most  im- 
portant thing— would  know  what  he  could  do,  and 
what  he  could  not ;  and  so  would  not,  as  is  now 
every  day  the  case  with  many,  attempt  physical 
efforts  long  before  he  was  fitted  for  them. 

If  he  wanted  to  go  into  racing,  the  director 
would  be  his  best  friend,  and  would  point  out  to 
him  that  the  only  safe  way  to  get  one's  heart  and 
lungs  used  to  the  violent  action  w^hich  they  must 
undergo  in  racing,  especially  after  the  racer  gets 
tired,  would  be  by  gradually  increasing  his  speed 
from  slow  up  to  the  desired  pace,  instead  of,  as 
too  often  happens,  getting  up  to  racing  pace 
before  he  is  half  fit  for  it. 

But  he  would  also  show  him  how  one-sided  it 
I  2 
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would  make  liim,  developing  some  parts,  and  let- 
ting otlaers  remain  idle  and  fall  behind  in  develop- 
ment, and — more  important  still — how  brief  and 
ephemeral  was  the  fame  which  he  was  working 
for,  and  the  risks  of  overdoing  which  it  entailed. 

Let  one  college  in  this  land  graduate  each  year  a 
class  of  which  every  man  has  an  erect  carriage  and 
mien,  has  the  legs  and  arms,  the  back  and  chest, 
not  of  a  Hercules,  not  of  a  prize  racer  or  fighter, 
but  of  a  hale,  comely,  strong,  and  well-propor- 
tioned man,  and  see  how  well  it  would  pay.  Bear 
in  mind  that  an  hour  a  day  put  in  in  the  right 
way  and  at  the  right  work  will  efiect  all  this  in  far 
less  time  than  four  years  of  trying.    The  hardest 
reading  man  can  readily  spare  the  time  for  it,  espe- 
cially if  he  must.   What !  would  it  take  him  from 
the  thin,  cadaverous  fellow  he  too  often  is,  and  do 
all  that  for  him  ?  Beyond  all  doubt  it  would.  Such 
vio-orous-work  would  soon  sharpen  his  appetite, 
and  he  would  find  that,  eat  all  he  liked,  he  could 
digest  it  promptly,  and  would  feel  all  the  better  for 
■  his  generous  living.    The  generous  livmg  has  fed 
muscles  now  vigorously  used ;  they  have  been  en- 
largedandstrengthened;thelegs,whichneverused 

to  try  to  jump  a  cubit  high,  even,  once  in  the  whole 
year,  now  carry  their  owner  safely  over  a  four-rail 
fence,and  perhaps  another  rail,  or  eventwoof  them. 
The  lungs,  which  were  scarcely  half  expanded, 
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now  have  every  air-cell  thoroughly  filled  for  at 
least  one  entire  hour  daily — an  excellent  thing  for 
weak  lungs.  Correct  positions  of  standing,  sitting,  ' 
walking,  and  running  being  now  well  known  and 
understood,  the  lungs  get  more  air  into  them 
than  formerly,  even  when  their  owner  is  at  rest. 
Another  effect  of  it  all  is  shown  in  a  decidedly 
more  vigorous  circulation,  and  the  consequent 
exhilaration  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  no  matter 
whether  the  work  in  hand  is  mental  or  physical. 

But  will  not  this  hour's  work  dull  him  mentally? 
It  may  be  proper  to  digress  for  a  moment  and  see 
if  it  will.  Of  men  who  have  done  just  this  kind 
and  amount  of  work — this  work  aimed  at  every 
part  of  the  body — we  find  no  record,  simply  be- 
cause, as  we  have  already  shown,  considerable  as 
the  increased  interest  is  in  physical  culture  and 
development,  this  plan  of  reaching  all  the  parts 
and  being  just  to  all,  has  scarcely  been  tried.  But 
abundant  proof  that  some  physical  exercise  will 
not  dull  the  man,  but  even  brighten  him,  can  be 
had  without  difficulty.  A  moment's  reflection  will . 
show  that,  a  mind  ever  on  the  stretch  must,  like  a 
bow  so  kept,  be  the  worse  for  it,  and  that  the  strain 
must  be  occasionally  slacked.  There  are  two  ways 
of  slacking  it.  Both  the  physician  an  d  experience 
tell  us  that  nothing  rests  a  tired  brain  like  sensible^ 
physical  exercise,  except,  of  coursej  sleep. 
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"When  in  active  use,"  says  Mitchell,  "the  think- 
ing organs  become  full  of  blood,  and,  as  Dr.  Lom- 
bard has  shown,  rise  in  temperature,  while  the  feet 
and  hands  become  cold.  Nature  meant  that  for 
their  work  they  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  sup- 
plied with  food;  next, that  they  should  have  certain 
intervals  of  rest  to  rid  themselves  of  the  excess  of 
blood  accumulated  dm^ing  their  periods  of  activity; 
and  this  is  to  be  done  by  sleep,  and  also  by  bring- 
ing into  play  the  physical  machinery  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  muscles — that  is  to  say,  by  exercise 
which  flushes  the  parts  engaged  in  it,  and  so 
depletes  the  brain." ' 

Here,  then,  some  physical  exercise  will  rest  his 
brain,  and  fit  it  for  more  and  better  work.  But 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  so  much  as  is  called 
for  in  the  hour.  Happily,  however,  there  is  no 
lack  of  instances  where  work,  quite  as  vigorous, 
though  not  as  well  directed,  has  accompanied  men- 
tal work  of  a  very  high  order,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances has  been  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance, 
instead  of  one  hour  a  day,  Napoleon  for  years  was 
in  the  saddle  several  hours  almost  daily,  but  we 
never  heard  that  it  clogged  his  mind.  Charles 
0' Conor,  always  fond  of  long  walks,  is  good  at 
them  to-day,  and  noticeably  erect  and  quick  of 
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movement  J  thougli  for  weeks  lie  once  lay  at  death^s 
door,  and  tliongh  lie  was  born  in  1804.  James 
Eussell  Lowell — sturdy,  broad,  and  ruddy — is  said 
to  never  ride  when  lie  can  walk,  and  lie  is  nearly 
sixty.  Gladstone's  reputation  as  an  axeman  among 
the  Hawarden  oaks  has  reached  our  shores.  In- 
deed, it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many  hetter  fellers 
of  his  age  in  Europe,  and  he  was  born  in  1809. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Beebee,  the  present  senior  tutor  at 
Cambridge  University  in  England,  who  rowed  at 
number  two  in  the  "  'Varsity  "  eight  against  Ox- 
ford in  '65.  not  only  took  the  very  highest  univer- 
sity honour — a  double-first — ^but  a  much  higher 
double-first  than  even  Gladstone  had  taken  years 
before.  The  fencing,  duelling,  and  hard  riding  of 
Bismarck's  youth  do  not  seem  to  have  perceptibly 
dimmed  his  intellect,  or  to  have  unfitted  it  for 
enormous  and  very  important  work  in  later  life. 

And  while  the  in-door  work  equalizes  the 
strength,  and  takes  care  of  the  arms  and  chest, 
the  hour's  "  constitutional "  daily  out  of  doors 
has  an  especial  advantage,  in  that  it  insures  at 
least  that  much,  out-of-door  life  and  air.  Dr. 
Mitchell  says,  "When  exposure  to  out-of-door 
air  is  associated  with  a  fair  share  of  physical  exer- 
tion, it  is  an  immense  safeguard  against  the  ills 
of  anxiety  and  too  much  brain-work.  I  presume 
that  very  few  of  our  generals  could  have  gone 
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tlirongli  witli  their  terrible  task  if  it  liad  not  been 
that  they  ' lived  in  the  open  air  and  exercised 
freely.  For  these  reasons  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
effects  of  our  great  contest  were  far  more  severely 
felt  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  late  Presi- 
dent than  by  Grant  or  Sherman/^ 

A  recent,  interesting,  and  wonderfully  apt  in- 
stance— more  so  than  any  of  these,  one  going 
straight  to  the  point,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
equivalent  of  what  we  propose  to  urge  later  on  all 
sedentary  men,  one  where  the  proof  comes  directly 
from  the  gentleman's  own  pen — is  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bryant,  whose  letter  on  the  subject,  written 
to  a  friend  in  1871,  will  be  found  on  page  169. 
With  characteristic  sturdiness,  with  no  one  to  aid 
or  guide  him,  he  hit  on  a  plan  of  work  to  be  done, 
partly  in  his  little  home  gymnasium,  and  partly  on 
the  road,  and  stuck  faithfully  to  it  till  well  over 
fourscore,  and  at  eighty-two  he  told  the  writer  that 
he  continued  his  exercise  simply  because  it  paid. 
His  aim  was  to  keep  all  his  machinery  in  woi-king 
order,  and  to  prolong  his  life;  and  when  he  did  die, 
at  eighty-four,  it  was  not  from  old  age,  not  because 
his  functions  were  worn  out.  With  his  usual  vigour 
and  energy  when  any  writing  was  to  be  done,  he 
had  thrown  himself  into  his  work  of  preparing  his 
address  at  the  Mazzini  celebration,  till,  tired  and 
exhausted,  the  undue  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  and 
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the  resulting'  fall  were  too  mucli  for  him,  and 
these  were  what  took  him  away. 

But  the  plan  here  suggested  will  not  only  cover 
all  he  did,  but  more.  Bryant  does  not  seem  to 
have  cared  for  erectness,  nor  for  a  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  muscles.  But  had  the 
amount  of  work  he  took  been  so  directed,  he  miffht 
in  youth  have  attained  that  harmony,  and  main- 
tained it  through  life,  as  Vanderbilt  maintained 
his  erectness. 

There  need  be  little  fear,  then,  that  a  right  use 
of  the  gymnasium  will  overdo.    No  better  safe- 
guard against  that  could  be  had  than  a  wise 
director,  familiar  with  the  capacities  of  his  pupil, 
watching  him  daily,  instilling  sound  principles,  and 
giving  him  the  very  work  he  needs.    Under  such 
a  tutor  a  young  man  who  went  to  college,  on  re- 
ceiving his  degree,  would,  if  his  moral  and  mental 
duties  were  attended  to,  be  graduated,  not  with 
an  educated  mind  alone,  but  an  educated  body  as 
well ;  not  with  merely  a  bright  head,  and  a  body 
and  legs  like  a  pair  of  tongs.    If  the  history  of 
brave,  independent,  earnest,  pare  men,  goes  for 
anything,  it  will  be  found  that  as  the  body  was 
healthy  and  strong,  it  has  in  many  a  pass  in  life 
directly  aided  moral  culture  and  strength,  and  has 
kept  the  man  from  defiling  that  body  which  was 
meant  to  be  kept  sacred. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SOME  EESULTS  OP  BRIEF  SYSTEMATIC  EXERCISE. 

In  a  country  like  ourSj  wliere  tlie  masses  are  so 
intelligent^  where  so  mucli  care  is  taken  to  secure 
what  is  called  a  good  education^  the  ignorance  as 
to  what  can  be  done  to  the  body  by  a  little  system- 
atic physical  education  is  simply  marvellous.  Few 
persons  seem  to  be  aware  that  any  limb,  or  any 
part  of  it,  can  be  developed  from  a  state  of  weak- 
ness and  deficiency  to  one  of  fulness,  strength,  and 
beauty,  and  that  equal  attention  to  all  tlie  limbs, 
and  to  the  body  as  well,  will  work  like  results 
throughout.  A  man  spends  three  or  four  weeks 
at  the  hay  and  grain  harvest,  and  is  surprised  at 
the  increased  grip  of  his  hands,  and  the  new  power 
of  arm  and  back.  He  tramps  through  forests, 
and  paddles  up  streams  and  lakes  after  game,  and 
returns  wondering  how  three  or  four  miles  on  a 
level  sidewalk  could  ever  have  tired  him. 

An  acquaintance  of  ours,  an  active  and  skilled 
journalist,  says  that  he  once  set  out  to  saw  twenty 
cords  of  wood.  He  was  a  slight,  weak  youth.  He 
found  he  had  not  enough  strength  or  wind  to  get 
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tlirough  one  cut  of  a  log — that  lie  had  to  constantly 
sit  down  and  rest.    People  laughed  at  him^  and  at 
his  thinking  he  could  go  through  that  mighty  pile. 
But  they  did  not  know  what  was  in  him ;  for,  stick- 
ing gamely  to  his  self-imposed  task,  he  says  that 
in  a  very  few  days  he  found  his  stay  improving 
rapidly  j  that  he  did  not  tire  half  so  easily ;  and, 
more  than  that,  that  there  began  to  come  a  feeling 
over  him — a  most  welcome  one — of  new  strength 
in  his  arms  and  across  his  chest;  and  that  what 
had  at  first  looked  almost  an  impossibility  had  now 
become  very  possible,  and  was  before  long  accom- 
plished.   Now,  what  he,  by  his  manliness,  found 
was  fast  doing  so  much  for  his  arms  and  chest, 
was  but  a  sample  of  what  equally  steady,  system- 
atic work,  might  have  done  for  his  whole  body. 
Indeed,  a  later  experience  of  this  same  gentleman 
will  be  in  place  here ;  for  at  Dr.  Sargent's  gymna- 
sium in  New  York,  in  the  winter  of  1878-9,  he, 
though  a  middle-aged  man,  increased  the  girth  of 
his  chest  two  inches  and  five-eighths  in  six  loeehs  ! 
and  this  working  but  one  hour  a  day;  and  he 
found  that  he  could  not  only  do  more  work  daily 
afterwards  at  his  profession,  but  better  work  as 
well. 

The  youth  who  works  daily  in  a  given  line  at 
the  gymnasium  as  much  expects  that,  before  the 
year  is  over,  not  only  will  the  muscles  used 
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decidedly  increase  in  strength^  but  in  size  and 
shapeliness  as  well^  as  he  does  that  the  year's  read- 
ing will  improve  his  mind^  or  a  year's  labour  bring 
him  his  salary.  It  is  an  every- day  expression  with 
him  that  such  a  fellow  "got  his  arm  up  to"  fifteen, 
or  his  chest  to  forty-odd  inches,  and  so  on.  He 
sees  nothing  singular  in  this.  He  knows  this  one, 
who  in  a  short  time  put  half  an  inch  on  his  fore- 
arm, or  an  inch ;  that  one,  whose  thigh,  or  chest, 
or  waist,  or  calf,  made  equal  progress.  Group  and 
classify  these  gains  in  many  cases,  and  note  the 
amount  of  woi'k  and  the  time  taken  in  each,  and 
soon  one  can  tell  pretty  well  what  can  be  done  in 
this  direction.  Few  of  our  gymnasiums  are  so 
kept  that  their  records  will  aid  much  in  this 
inquiry,  simply  because  the  instructor  either  has  no 
conception  of  the  field  before  him,  or,  if  he  has, 
for  some  reason  fails  to  improve  the  opportunity. 

Look  at  what  Maclaren  effected  (as  described  by 
him  in  his  admirable  "  Physical  Education  not 
with  here  and  there  an  isolated  case,  but  with  both 
boys  and  men  turned  in  on  him  by  the  hundred, 
and  in  all  stages  of  imperfect  development !  Take 
it  first  among  the  boys.  Under  systematic  exercise, 

W  ,  a  boy  at  Eadley  College,  ten  years  old  in 

June,  1861,  had,  seven  years  later,  increased  in 
height  from  4  feet  GJ  inches  to  5  feet  lOf  inches, 
or  a  gain  of  16  inches  in  all;  in  weight  from  66 
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pounds — light  weight  foi"  a  ten-year-old  boy — to 
156  pounds;  far heaviei" than  most  boys  at  seven- 
teen; showing  an  advance  of  90  pounds.  His 
forearm  went  from  7 J  to  llf  inches — very  large 
for  a  boy  of  seventeen^  and  decidedly  above  the 
average  of  that  of  most  men ;  his  upper  arm  from 
7 1  inches  to  13  g — also  far  above  the  average  at 
that  age ;  while  his  chest  had  actually  increased 
in  girth  from  26  inches — which  was  almost  slen- 
der^  even  for  a  ten-year-old — to  o9h  inches,  which, 
is  quite  two  inches  larger  than  the  average 
man's. 

His  description  of  this  boy  was :  "  Height 
above  average ;  other  measurements  average. 
From  commencement,  growth  rapid,  and  sus- 
tained luith  regular  and  uniform  development.  The 
whole  frame  advancing  to  great  physical  power." 

Another  boy,  H  ,  starting  in  June,  1860, 

when  ten  years  old,  4  feet  6|  inches  high,  and 
weighing  73  pounds — much  heavier  than  the 
other  at  the  start — in  eight  years  gained  13| 
inches,  making  him  5  feet  7J  inches — of  medium 
height  for  that  age.  He  gained  71  pounds  in  the 
eight  years,  and  at  144-  pounds  was  better  built 

than  W          at  156;  for,  though  his  forearm, 

starting  at  8  inches,  had  become  IH,  a  quarter  of 

an  inch  less  thanW  's,yet  his  upper  arm  had 

gone  from  8|  to  13|  inches,  or  one-eighth  of  an 
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incli  larger;  while  his  chest  rose  from  28^  to  39 
inches — within  half  an  inch  of  the  other's,  though 
the  latter  was  3  inches  taller. 

He  is  described  :  "Height  slightly  above  aver- 
age ;  other  measurements  considerably  above  aver- 
age. From  commencement,  growth  and  develop- 
ment regular  and  contimious.  Tlie  wliole  frame 
2?e.rfectly  developed  for  this  period  of  life." 

S  'a  case  is  far  more  remarkable.    He  was 

evidently  very  small  and  undersized.  "Height 
and  all  other  measurements  greatly  below  average ; 
the  whole  frame  stunted  and  dwarfish.  Advance- 
ment at  first  slight,  and  very  irregular.  After- 
wards rapid,  and  comparatively  regular." 

He  only  gained  in  height  three-quarters  of  an 

inch  from  thirteen  to  fourteen,  where  W  had 

gained  3|  inches,  and  H  3^  inches.    Yet,  from 

fifteen  to  sixteen,  where  W  only  went  ahead 

half  an  inch,  and  H  five-eighths  of  an  inch, 

S  actually  gained  4  inches,  which  must  have 

been  most  gratifying.  His  weight  changes  were 
even  more  noticeable.    From  twelve  to  fifteen 

W  gained  58  pounds  and  H          39,  while 

all  S  could  show  was  12.    But  from  fifteen 

to  sixteen  see  how  he  caught  up  !    Where  W  

made  11  pounds  and  H  10,  S  made  22. 

Where  W  's  chest  went  up  1  inch  and  H  's 

li  inches,  S  's  went  up  3  inches. 
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Now,  how  long  did  these  boys  work?  As 
Maclai-en  says^  "Just  one  hour  per  iveeli!" 

What  parent  believes  that  any  hour  in  that 
week  was  better  spent — better  for  the  comfort^ 
for  the  welfare  of  the  boy^  or  better  in  fitting  him 
for  future  usefulness — or  what  nearly  so  well  ? 
Most  boys  waste  that  much  time  nearly  every  day. 

Look,  too,  at  the  benefit  to  the  boy  in  all  his 
after-life.  Indeed,  does  not  this  hour  a  week,  in 
some  instances,  insure  an  after-life,  and  snatch 
not  a  few  from  an  early  grave  ?  Had  every  slim, 
thin-chested  man  in  America,  and  every  shm, 
thin-chested  boy  who  never  lived  to  be  a  man, 
spent  an  hour  weekly  under  such  tutoriug,  from 
the  age  of  ten  to  eighteen,  would  not  the  benefit 
to  our  land  in  working-power,  in  vigour  and  force, 
and  comfort  as  well,  have  been  incalculable  ?  And 
had  it,  instead  of  one  hour  a  week,  been  two  or 
three,  or  even  an  hour  a  day,  might  not  the 
results  have  been  even  more  gratifying  ? 

Mr.  Maclaren  may  well  congratulate  him- 
self on  such  good  results  among  the  boys.  But 
what  has  he  done  with  men  ?  Some  years  ago 
twelve  non-commissioned  ofiicers,  selected  from  all 
branches  of  the  service,  were  sent  to  him  to  qualify 
as  instructors  for  the  British  army.    He  says  : 

"  They  ranged  between  nineteen  and  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  between  five  feet  five  inches 
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and  sis  feet  in  lieiglit,  between  nine  stone  two 
[128]  pounds  and  twelve  stone  six  [174]  pounds 
in  weight,  and  had  seen  from  ten  to  twelve  yeai's' 
service."" 

He  carefully  registered  the  measurements  of 
eacli  at  tlie  start,  and  at  different  times  through- 
out their  progress.    He  says  : 

"  The  muscular  additions  to  the  arms  and  shoul- 
ders, and  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  were-so  great 
as  to  have  absolutely  a  ludicrous  and  embarrassing 
result ;  for,  before  the  fourth  month,  several  of  the 
men  could  not  get  into  their  uniforms,  jackets,  and 
tunics,  without  assistance,  and  when  they  had  got 
them  on  they  could  not  get  them  to  meet  down 
the  middle  by  a  hand's  breadth.  In  a  month  more 
they  conld  not  get  into  them  at  all,  and  new 
clothing  had  to  be  procured,  pending  the  arrival 
of  which  the  men  had  to  go  to  and  from  the  gym- 
nasium in  their  great-coats.  One  of  these  men 
gained  five  inches  in  actual  girth  of  chest." 

And  he  well  adds  :  " Now  who  shall  tell  the 
value  of  these  five  inches  of  chest,  five  inches  of 
additional  space  for  the  heart  and  lungs  to  work 
in  ?  "  Hardly  five  inches  more  of  heart  and  lung 
room,  though  part  of  the  gain  must  have  been  of 
course  from  the  enlargement  of  the  muscles  on 
the  side  of  the  chest. 

He  also  hit  upon  another  plan  of  showing  the 
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change ;  for  he  says  he  had  them  "  photographed, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  both  at  first  and  when  the 
four  months  were  over,  and  the  change  even  in 
these  portraits  was  very  distinct,  and  most  notably 
in  the  youngest,  who  was  nineteen,  for,  besides 
the  acquisition  of  muscle,  there  was  in  his  case 
"  a  readjustment  and  expansion  of  the  osseous 
framework  upon  which  the  muscles  are  distri- 
buted.'" -  Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  measure- 
ments and  the  actual  changes  wrought. 

In  the  first  place,  this  last  instance  settles  con- 
clusively one  matter  most  important  to  flat-chested 
youth,  namely,  whether  the  shape  of  the  chest 
itself  can  be  changed ;  for  here  it  was  done,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  at  that.  Again,  of  these 
twelve  men,  in  less  than  eight  months  every  one 
gained  perceptibly  in  height ;  indeed,  there  was  an 
average  gain  of  five-twelfths  of  an  inch  in  height, 
though  all,  save  one,  were  over  twenty ;  and  one 
man  who  gained  half  an  inch  was  twenty-eight 
years  old,  while  one  twenty-sis  gained  five-eighths 
o£  an  inch  !  (Most  people  suppose  they  can  get  no 
taller  after  twenty-one.)  All  increased  decidedly 
in  weight — the  smallest  gain  being  5  pounds,  the 
average  10  pounds  ;  and  one  (and  he  twenty-eight, 
and  a  five-feet-eleven  man)  actually  went  up  from 
149  pounds  at  the  beginning,  to  165  pounds  in 
less  than  four  months.    It  is  not  likely  there  was 
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much  fat  about  tliemj  as  tliey  had  so  much  vigorous 
muscular  exercise.  Every  man's  chest  enlarged 
decidedly,  the  smallest  gain  being  a  whole  inch  in 
the  four  months,  the  average  being  2|  inches ;  and 
one,  though  twenty-four  years  old,  actually  gain- 
ing 5  inches,  or  over  an  inch  a  month.  Every 
upper  arm  increased  1  inch,  most  of  them  more 
than  that,  and  one  If  inches.  As  the  work  was 
aimed  to  develope  the  whole  body,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  there  was  a  proportional  increase  in 
the  girth  of  hips  and  thigh  and  calf. 

Again,  from  the  Koyal  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
Mr,  Maclaren  took  twenty-one  youths  whose  ave- 
rage age  was  about  eighteen,  and  in  the  brief 
period  of  four  months  and  a  half  obtained  an 
average  advance  of  1|  pounds  in  weight,  of  2  J 
inches  in  chest,  and  of  1  inch  on  the  upper  arm ; 
while  one  fellow,  nineteen,  and  slender  at  that, 
gained  8  pounds  in  weight,  and  5^  inches  about 
the  chest !  Think  what  a  difference  that  would 
make  in  the  chest  of  any  man,  and  a  difference  all 
in  the  right  direction  at  that ! 

But  the  most  satisfactory  statistics  offered  were 
those  of  two  articled  pupils,  one  sixteen,  the  other 
twenty.  In  exactly  one  year's  work  the  younger 
grew  fi'om  5  feet  2f  inches  in  height  to  5  feet  4| 
inches.  He  weighed  108  pounds  on  his  sixteenth 
birthday ;  on  his  seventeenth,  129  !    At  the  start 
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liis  cliesfc  girthed  31  inches ;  twelve  months  later, 
just  36  !  His  forearm  went  up  from  8  inches  to 
10  inches,  and  his  upper  arm  from  9j  inches  to 

While  the  okler  gained  but  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  height,  his  weight  went  up  from  153 
pounds  to  161  J,  his  forearm  from  11^  inches  to 
12 1 — an  unusually  large  forearm  for  any  man — 
and  his  upper  arm  from  11  f  inches  to  13^,  while 
his  chest  actually  made  the  astonishing  stride  of 
from  34  inches  to  40.  Not  yet  a  large  arm,  save 
below  the  elbow,  not  yet  a  great  chest;  five 
inches  smaller,  for  instance,  than  Daniel  Webster's, 
but  greatly  ahead  of  what  they  were  a  year  earlier. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  Maclaren 
method.  Others  might  do  it,  perhaps  not  as 
well  as  he,  for  Maclaren's  has  been  a  very  ex- 
ceptional experience ;  still,  well  enough. 

Look  what  Sargent  did  with  a  Bowdoin  student 
of  nineteen,  as  shown  in  Appendix  TV.  In  four 
hours'  work  a  week  this  student's  upper  arm  went 
up  11  inches— just  the  same  amount  as  did  Mac- 
laren's  student  of  twenty;  his  chest  went  up  from 
36i  inches  to  40,  while  that  of  Maclaren's  man 
went  from  34  to  40 ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  36i  is  harder  to  add  6  inches  to  in  this 
kind  of  work  than  34.  In  height  the  Englishman 
made  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  year,  while 
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tlie  American  made  a  whole  incli.  But  the  latter 
also  led  easily  in  another  direction,  and  a  very- 
important  one  too ;  for,  while  the  Briton,  though 
but  a  year  older,  and  of  almost  exactly  the  same 
height,  gained  but  8h  pounds  in  the  year,  the 
American  made  16  !  His  case  is  further  valuable 
in  that  it  shows,  beside  this  advance  above  the 
waist,  splendid  increase  in  girth  of  hips,  thigh, 
and  calf  as  well. 

With  us  Americans  fond  of  results — many  of 
whose  chests,  by-the-way,  do  not  increase  a  hair's 
breadth  in  twenty  years — better  proof  could  not 
be  sought  than  these  figures  offer  of  the  value  of 
a  system  of  exercise  which  would  work  such  rapid 
and  decided  changes.  Had  they  all  been  with  boys, 
there  might  have  been  a  difficulty  in  separating 
what  natural  growth  did,  in  the  years  they  change 
so  fast,  from  what  was  the  result  of  development. 
But  most  of  the  cases  cited  are  of  men  who  had 
their  growth,  and  had  apparently,  to  a  large  extent, 
taken  their  form  and  set  for  life.  To  take  a  man 
twenty-eight  years  old,  tall  and  rather  slim,  and 
whose  height  had  probably  not  increased  a  single 
hair's-breadth  in  seven  years,  and  in  a  few  short 
months  increase  that  height  by  a  good  half  inch ; 
to  take  another,  also  twenty-eight,  and  suddenly, 
in  the  short  period  between  September  11th  and 
the  30th  of  the  next  April,  add  sixteen  pounds  to 
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his  weight,  and  every  pound  of  excellent  stuff,  was 
in  itself  no  Uglit  thing ;  and  there  are  thousands 
of  men  in  our  land  to-day  who  would  be  dehghted 
to  make  an  equally  great  addition  to  their  general 
size  and  strength,  even  in  twice  the  period.  To 
add  five  whole  inches  of  chest,  and  nearly  that 
much  of  lung  and  heart  room  and  stomach  room, 
and  the  consequent  greater  capacity  for  all  the 
vital  organs,  is  a  matter,  to  many  men,  of  almost 
immeasurable  value.  Hear  Dr.  Morgan,  in  his 
English  "  University  Oars,"  on  this  point :  "  An 
addition  of  three  inches  to  the  circumference  of 
the  chest  implies  that  the  lungs,  instead  of  con- 
taining 250  cubic  inches  of  air,  as  they  did  before 
their  functional  activity  was  exalted,  are  now 
capable  of  receiving  300  cubic  inches  within  their 
cells  :  the  value  of  this  augmented  lung  accom- 
modation will  readily  be  admitted.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  a  man  is  attacked  by  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  by  pleurisy,  or  some  one  of  the 
varied  forms  of  consumption,  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that,  in  such  an  emergency,  the  pos- 
session of  enough  lung  tissue  to  admit  forty  or  fifty 
additional  cubic  inches  of  air  will  amply  suffice  to 
turn  the  scale  on  the  side  of  recovery.  It  assists 
a  patient  successfully  to  tide  over  the  critical  stage 
of  his  disease.'^  A  man,  then,  of  feeble  lungs— 
the  consumptive,  for  instance— taken  early  in 
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hand,  witli  the  care  wliicli  Maclaren  or  Sargent 
could  so  well  give,  gradually  advanced  in  every 
direction^  would  suddenly  find  tliat  his  narrow, 
thin,  and  hollow  chest  had  departed,  had  given 
way  to  one  round,  full,  deep,  and  roomy ;  that  the 
feeble  lungs  and  heart  which,  in  cooler  weather, 
were  formerly  hardly  up  to  keeping  the  ex- 
ti'emities  warm,  are  now  strong  and  vigorous ; 
that  the  old  tendency  to  lean  his  head  forward 
when  standing  or  walking,  and  to  sit  stooping, 
with  most  of  his  vital  organs  cramped,  has  all 
gone.  In  their  place  had  come  an  erect  carriage, 
a  firm  tread,  a  strong,  well-knit  trunk,  a  manly 
voice,  and  a  buoyancy  and  exhilaration  of  spirits 
worth  untold  wealth.  Who  will  say  that  all  these 
have  not  assured  him  years  of  life  ? 

Well,  but  did  all  this  increase  of  weight  and 
size  actually  change  the  shape  of  the  chest,  for 
instance,  and  take  the  hollowness  out  of  it  ?  That 
is  exactly  what  it  did;  and  Maclaren  has  a  draw- 
ing of  the  same  chest  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  year,  showing  an  increase  in  the  breadth, 
depth,  and  fulness,  of  the  lower  chest  which  makes 
it  seem  almost  impossible  that  it  could  have 
belonged  to  the  same  person.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Maclaren  claimed'  that  just  such  a  re- 
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adjustment  of  the  osseous  framework  would  result. 
Is  not  this,  then,  remaking  a  man?  Instead, 
of  a  cramped  stomach,  half-used  lungs,  a  thin, 
scrawny,  caved-in  make,  poor  pipe-stems  of  legs, 
with  arms  to  match,  almost  every  one  under 
forty,  at  least,  can  in  a  very  few  months,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  exercises,  change  those  same 
slender  legs,  those  puny  arms,  that  flat  chest,  that 
slim  neck,  and.  metamorphose  their  owner  into  a 
well-built,  self-sufficient,,  vigorous  man,  fitter  a 
hundred  times  for  severe  in-door  or  out-door  life, 
for  the  quiet  plodding  at  the  desk,  or  the  stormy 
days  and  nights  of  the  ocean  or  the  bivouac.  Who 
is  going  to  do  better  brain-work  :  he  whose  brain 
is  steadily  fed  with  vigorous,  rich  blood,  made  by 
machinery  kept  constantly  in  excellent  order,  never 
cramped,  aided  daily  by  judicious  and  vigorous 
exercise,  tending  directly  to  rest  and  build  him 
up?  or  he  who  overworks  his  brain,  gets  it  once 
clogged  with  blood,  and,  for  many  hours  of  the 
day,  keeps  it  clogged;  who  does  nothing  to  draw 
the  blood  out  of  his  brain  for  awhile  and  put 
more  of  it  in  the  muscles ;  who,  perhaps,  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  work,  rushes  out,  dashes  down 
a  full  meal,  and  hurries  back  to  work,  and  at  once 
sets  his  brain  to  doing  well-nigh  its  utmost  ? 

Well,  but  is  not  the  work  which  will  effect  such 
swift  changes  very  severe,  and  so  a  hazardous  one 
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to  attempt  ?  Tliat  is  just  what  it  is  not.  Is  tliere 
anything  very  formidable  in  wooden  dumb-bells 
weighing  only  two  and  a  half  pounds  each;  or 
clubs  of  three  and  a  half  pounds^  or  pulley- weights 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  ?  or  is  any  great  dan- 
ger likely  to  result  from  their  use  ?  And  yet  they 
were  Sargent's  weapons  with  his  Bowdoin  two 
hundred.^  Nothing  in  Maclaren's  work,  so  far 
as  he  points  out  what  it  is,  is  nearly  so  dangerous 
as  a  sudden  run  to  boat  or  train,  taken  by  one 
all  out  of  the  way  of  running,  perhaps  who  has 
never  learned.  There  a  heart  unused  to  swift 
work  is  suddenly  forced  to  beat  at  a  tremendous 
rate,  lungs  ordinarily  half-used  are  strained  to 
their  utmost,  and  all  without  one  jot  of  preparation. 

But  here,  by  the  most  careful  and  judicious 
system,  the  result  of  long  study  and  much  prac- 
tical application,  a  person  is  taken,  and,  by  work 
exactly  suited  to  his  weak  state,  is  gradually 
hardened  and  strengthened.  Then  still  more  is 
given  him  to  do,  and  so  on,  at  the  rate  that  is 
plainly  seen  to  best  suit  him.  Develope  every 
man's  body  by  such  a  method,  teach  every  Ameri- 
can school-boy  the  erect  carriage  of  the  West 
Pointer,  and  how  many  men  among  us  would  there 
be  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  typical  brother 
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Jonathan,  or  of  the  thin-chested,  round-shouldered, 
inerect,  and  generally  weak  make,  so  common  in 
nearly  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  our  land  ? 

Look,  too,  at  the  knowledge  such  a  course 
brings  of  the  workings  of  one^s  own  body,  of  its 
general  structure,  of  its  possibilities  ?  What  a 
lecture  on  the  human  body  it  must  prove,  and 
how  it  must  fit  the  man  to  keep  his  strength  up, 
and,  if  lost,  to  recover  it;  for  it  has  uniformly 
been  found  that  a  man  once  strong  needs  but 
little  work  daily  to  keep  him  so.  A  little  reflec- 
tion on  facts  like  the  foregoing  must  point  strongly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  body — at  least  of  any 
one  not  yet  middle-aged — admits  of  a  variety  and 
degree  of  culture  almost  as  great  as  could  be 
desired,  certainly  sufiicient  to  make  reasonably 
sure  of  a  great  accession  of  strength  and  health 
to  a  person  formerly  weak,  and  that  with  but  a 
little  time  given  each  day  to  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WOEK  POE  THE  FLESHY^  THIN,  AISB  OLD. 

While  tlie  endeavour  has  been  made  to  point 
out  the  value  of  plain  and  simple  exercise — for, 
ii^  a  later  chapter,  particular  work  will  be  de- 
signated which,  if  followed  systematically  and 
persistently,  will  correct  many  physical  defects, 
substituting  good  working  health  and  vigour  for 
weakness — the  reply  may  be  made,  "Yes,  these 
are  well  enough  for  the  young  and  active,  but 
they  will  not  avail  a  fleshy  person,  or  a  slim  one, 
or  one  well  up  in  years." 

Let  us  see  about  this.  Take,  first,  those  bur- 
dened with  flesh  which  seems  to  do  them  little  or  no 
good,  and  which  is  often  a  hindrance,  dulling  and 
slackening  their  energies,  preventing  them  from 
doing  much  which  they  could,  and  which  they  be- 
lieve they  would  do  with  alacrity  were  they  once 
freed  from  this  unwelcome  burden.  There  are 
some  persons  with  whom  the  reduction  of  flesh  be- 
comes a  necessity.  They  have  a  certain  physical 
task  to  perform,  and  they  know  they  cannot  have 
either  the  strength  or  the  wind  to  get  through  with 
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it  creditably^  unless  tlaey  first  rid  tliemselves  o£ 
considerable  superfluous  flesh. 

Take  the  man,  for  instance,  who  wants  to  walk 
a  race  of  several  miles,  or  to  run  or  row  one.  He 
has  often  heard  of  men  getting  their  weight  down 
to  a  certain  figure  for  a  similar  purpose.    He  has 
seen  some  one  who  did  it,  and  he  is  confident  that 
he  can  do  it.    He  sets  about  it,  takes  much  and 
severe  physical  work  daily,  warmly  clad,  perspiring 
freely,  while  he  subjects  his  skin  to  much  friction 
from  coarse  towels.    He  does  without  certain  food 
which  he  understands  makes  fat,  and  only  eats  that 
which  he  believes  makes  mainly  bone  and  muscle. 
He  sticks  to  his  work,  and  gradually  makes  that 
work  harder  and  faster.    To  his  gratification,  he 
finds  that  not  only  has  his  wind  improved,  so  that, 
in  the  place  of  the  old  panting  after  a  slight  efi'ort 
— walking  briskly  up  an  ordinary  flight  of  stairs, 
for  instance — he  can  now  breathe  as  easily  and 
quietly,  and  can  stick  to  it  as  long,  as  any  of  his 
leaner  companions.    By  race-day  he  is  down  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  pounds,  or  even  more,  as  the  case 
may  be.    While  he  has  thus  reduced  himself,  and 
is  far  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  he  was 
before,  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  lost  flesh,  if 
there  have  been  a  number  working  with  him,  as 
in  a  boat-crew.    Notice  the  lists  of  our  univer- 
sity crews  and  their  weights,  published  when  they 
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commence  strict;  training,  say  a  month  before  the 
race,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  same 
men  on  race-day,  particularly  in  hot  weather.  The 
reduction  is  very  marked  all  through  the  crew. 
In  the  English  university  eights  it  is  even  more 
striking,  the  large  and  stalwart  fellows  who  fill 
their  thwarts  often  coming  down  in  a  month  an 
average  of  over  a  dozen  pounds  per  man. 

We  have  seen  a  student,  after  weighing  himself 
on  scales  in  the  gymnasium,  sit  down  at  a  fifty-five 
pound  rowing  weight,  pull  forty-five  full  strokes  a 
minute  for  twenty  minutes  ;  then,  clad  exactly  as 
before,  weigh  again  on  the  same  scales,  and  find 
he  was  just  one  pound  lighter  than  he  was  twenty 
minutes  earlier. 

But  the  difference  is  more  marked  in  more 
matured  men,  who  naturally  run  to  flesh,  than  in 
students.  A  prize-fighter,  for  instance,  in  chang- 
ing from  a  life  of  indulgence  and  immoderate 
drinking,  will  often  come  down  as  much  as  thu'ty, 
or  even  forty  pounds,  in  preparing  for  his  contest. 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  besides  other  ad- 
vantages of  his  being  thin,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  his  face  should  be  so  lean  that  a  blow  on 
his  cheek  shall  not  pufi"  it  up,  and  swell  it  so  as  to 
shut  up  his  eye,  and  put  him  at  his  enemy's  mercy. 

But  most  people  do  not  care  to  take  such  severe 
and  arduous  work  as  either  the  amateur  athlete  or 
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the  prize-fighter.  If  they  could  hit  on  some  com- 
paratively light  and  easy  way  of  restoring  them- 
selves physically  to  a  hard-muscle  basis,  and  could 
so  shake  off  their  burden  of  flesh  without  inter- 
fering seriously  with  their  business,  they  would 
be  glad  to  try  it.    Let  us  see  if  this  can  be  done. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  the  writer  met  a  gentle- 
man of  middle  age,  whom  he  had  known  for  years, 
and  who  has  been  long  connected  with  one  of  the 
United  States  departments  in  New  Tork  city.  A 
very  steady,  hard-working  officer,  his  occupation 
was  a  sedentary  one.  Eemembering  him  as  a  man, 
till  recently,  of  immense  bulk,  and  being  struck 
with  his  evident  and  great  shrinkage,  we  inquired 
if  he  had  been  ill.  He  replied  that  he  had  not 
been  illj  that  for  years  he  had  not  enjoyed  better 
health.  Questionicg  him  as  to  his  altered  ap- 
pearance, he  said  that,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
January,  1877,  he  weighed  three  hundred  and  five 
pounds ;  that  having  become  so  unwieldy,  his  flesh 
was  a  source  of  great  hindrance  and  annoyance  to 
him.  Then  he  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  it.  Haviug  to  be  at  work  all  day, 
he  could  only  efi"ect  his  purpose  in  the  evenings, 
or  not  at  all.  So,  making  no  special  change  in 
his  diet,  he  took  to  walking,  and  soon  began  to 
average  from  three  to  five  miles  an  evening,  and 
at  the  best  pace  he  could  make.    In  the  cold 
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months  he  says  that  he  often  perspired  so  that 
small  icicles  would  form  on  the  ends  of  his  hair. 
Asking  if  did  not  come  a  little  stiff  sometimes, 
on  stormy  nights,  or  when  he  was  very  tired,  and 
whether  he  did  not  omit  his  exercise  at  such  times, 
he  said  no ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  added  two  miles, 
which  shows  the  timber  the  man  was  made  of. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  June  of  the  same  year,  just 
five  months  from  the  start,  he  weighed  but  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  having  actually  talcen 
off  ninety  pounds,  and  had  so  altered  that  his  for- 
mer clothes  would  not  fit  him  at  all.  Since  that 
time  we  have  again  seen  him,  and  he  says  he  is 
now  down  to  two  hundred,  and  that  he  has  taken 
to  horseback-riding,  as  he  is  fond  of  that.  He 
looks  to-day  a  large,  strong,  hearty  man  of  about 
five  feet  ten,  of  rather  phlegmatic  temperament, 
but  no  one  would  ever  think  of  him  as  a  fat  man. 

Now  hei'e  is  a  man,  well  known  to  hundreds  of 
the  lawyers  of  the  New  York  Bar,  a  living 
example  of  what  a  little  energy  and  determination 
will  accomplish  for  a  person  who  sets  about  his 
task  as  if  he  meant  to  perform  it. 

During  the  war,  M  ,  a  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Police  force,  known  to  the  writer,  was  said  to 
weigh  three  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  and  was 
certainly  an  enormously  large  man.  He  went 
South,  served  for  some  time  as  stoker  on  a  gun- 
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boat,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  his  informed  us 
that  he  had  reduced  his  weight  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four. 

A  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  inclined  to  be 
fleshy,  found  that,  by  a  good  deal  of  horseback- 
riding  daily,  she  lost  twenty-five  pounds  in  one 
year — so  a  physician  familiar  with  her  case 
informed  us. 

Brisk  walking,  and  being  on  the  feet  much  of 
the  day— as  Americans,  for  instance,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  do  when  they  try  to  see  the  Parisian  gal- 
leries and  many  other  of  Europe's  attractions  all 
in  a  very  few  weeks — will  tell  decidedly  on  the 
weight  of  fleshy  people,  and  dispose  them  to  move 
more  quickly.  When  you  can  do  it,  this  is  per- 
haps not  such  a  bad  way  to  reduce  yourself. 

Now,  if  so  many  have  found  that  vigorous  mus- 
cular exercise,  taken  daily  and  assiduously,  accom- 
plished the  desired  end  for  them,  does  it  not  look 
as  if  a  similar  course,  combined  with  a  little 
strength  of  purpose,  would  bring  similar  benefit 
to  others  ?  In  any  case,  such  a  course  has  this 
advantage :  begun  easily,  and  followed  up  with 
gradually  increasing  vigour,  it  will  be  sure  to  tone 
up  and  strengthen  one,  and  add  to  the  spring  and 
quickness  of  movement,  whether  it  reduces  one's 
flesh  or  not.  But  it  is  a  sort  of  work  where  free 
perspiration  must  be  encouraged,  not  hindered. 
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for  tliis  is  plainly  a  prominent  element  in  effecting 
the  desii'ed  purpose. 

But,  while  many  of  us  know  instances  where  fat 
people  have,  by  exercisCj  been  reduced  to  a  normal 
weight,  is  it  possible  for  a  thin  p  erson  to  become 
stouter  ?  A  thin  person  may  have  a  large  frame 
or  a  slender  one.  Is  there  any  work  which  will 
increase  the  weight  of  each,  and  bring  desirable 
roundness  and  plumpness  of  trunk  and  limb  ? 

Take,  first,  the  sli:n  man.  Follow  him  for  a  day, 
or  even  an  hour,  and  you  will  usually  find  that, 
while  often  active — indeed,  too  active — still  he 
does  no  work  which  a  person  of  his  height  need  be 
really  strong  to  do.  Put  him  beside  such  a  person 
who  is  not  merely  large,  but  really  strong  and  in 
equally  good  condition,  and  correspondingly  skil- 
ful, and  let  the  two  train  for  an  athletic  feat  of 
some  sort — row  together,  for  instance,  or  some 
other  work  where  each  must  carry  other  weight  in 
addition  to  his  own.  The  first  mile  they  can  go  well 
together,  and  one  will  do  about  as  much  as  the 
other.  But  as  the  second  wears  along,  the  good 
strength  begins  to  tell;  and  the  sHm  man,  while, 
perhaps,  sustaining  his  form  pretty  well,  and  going 
through  the  motions,  is  not  quite  doing  the  work, 
and  his  friend  is  gradually  drawing  away  from 
him.  At  the  third  mile  the  disparity  grows  very 
marked,  and  the  stronger  fellow  has  it  all  his  own 
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way,  -while  at  the  end  he  also  finds  that  he  has  not 
taken  as  much  out  of  him  as  his  slender  rival.  He 
has  had  more  to  carry^  both  in  his  boat's  greater 
weight,  and  especially  in  his  own,  but  his  carrying- 
power  was  more  than  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
difi'erence.  Measure  the  slim  man  where  you  will, 
about  his  arm  or  shoulders,  chest  or  thigh  or  calf, 
and  the  other  outmeasures  him ;  the  only  girth 
where  he  is  up,  and  perhaps  ahead,  is  that  of  his 
head — for  thin  fellows  often  have  big  heads.  The 
muscles  of  the  stronger  youth  are  larger  as  well  as 
stronger. 

Now,  take  the  slim  fellow,  and  set  him  to  mak- 
ing so  many  efibrts  a  day  with  any  given  muscle 
or  muscles,  say  those  of  his  upper  left  arm,  for 
instance.  Put  some  reward  before  him  which  he 
would  like  greatly  to  have— say  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars— if  in  one  year  from  date  he  will  in- 
crease the  girth  of  that  same  upper  left  arm  two 
honest  inches.  Now  watch  him,  if  he  has  any 
spirit  and  stuff,  as  thin  fellows  very  often  have, 
and  see  what  he  does.  Insist,  too,  that  whatever 
he  does  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  his  business 
or  regular  duties,  whatever  they  may  be,  but  that 
he  must  find  other  time  for  it.  And  what  will  he 
do  ?  Why,  he  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  find 
just  what  work  uses  the  muscles  in  question,  and 
at  that  work  he  will  go,  with  a  resolution  which 
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no  obstacle  will  balk.  He  is  simply  sbowiug  the 
truth  of  Emerson's  broad  rule,  that  in  all  human 
action  those  faculties  will  be  strong  which  are 
used  and  o£  Maclaren's,  "  Where  the  activity  is, 
there  will  be  the  development." 

The  new  work  flushes  the  muscles  in  question 
with  far  more  blood  than  before,  while  the  wear 
and  tear  being  greater,  the  call  for  new  material 
corresponds,  and  more  and  more  hearty  food  is 
eaten  and  assimilated.  The  quarter-inch  or  more 
of  gain  the  first  fortnight  often  becomes  the  whole 
inch  in  less  than  two  months,  and  long  before  the 
year  is  out  the  coveted  two  inches  have  come. 
And,  in  acquiring  them,  his  whole  left  arm  and 
shoulder  have  had  correspondingly  new  strength 
added,  quite  going  past  his  right,  though  it  was 
the  larger  at  first,  if  meanwhile  he  has  practically 
let  it  alone. 

There  are  some  men,  either  at  the  college  or 
city  gymnasiums,  every  year,  who  are  practically 
getting  to  themselves  such  an  increase  in  the 
strength  and  size  of  some  particular  muscles. 

We  knew  one  at  college  who,  on  entering,  stood 
hardly  five  feet  four,  weighed  but  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  pounds,  and  was  small  and  rather 
spare.  For  four  years  he  worked  with  great  steadi- 
ness in  the  gymnasium,  afoot  and  on  the  water, 
and  he  graduated  a  five-foot-eight  man,  splendidly 
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built,  and  weighing  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pounds — every  pound  a  good  one,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  best  bow  oarsmen  his  university  ever  saw. 

Another,  tall  and  very  slender,  but  with  a  large 
head  and  a  very  bright  mind,  was  an  habitual  fault- 
finder at  everything  on  the  table,  no  matter  if  it 
was  fit  for  a  prince.    A  friend  got  him,  for  awhile, 
into  a  little  athletic  work — walking,  running,  and 
sparring— until  he  could  trot  three  miles  fairly, 
and  till  one  day  he  walked  forty-five— pretty  well 
used  up,  to  be  sure,  but  he  walked  it.    Well,  his 
appetite  went  up  like  a  rocket.  Where  the  daintiest 
food  would  not  tempt  him  before,  he  would  now 
promptly  hide  a  beefsteak  weighing  a  clean  pound 
at  a  meal,  and  that  no  matter  if  cooked  in  some 
roadside  eating-house,  where  nothing  was  neat  or 
tidy,  and  flies  abounded  almost  as  they  did  once 
in  Egypt  in  Pharaoh's  day.  His  friends  frequently 
spoke  of  his  improved  temper,  and  how  much 
easier  it  was  to  get  on  with  him.    But  after  a 
while  his  efforts  slackened,  and  his  poor  stomach 
returned  to  its  old  vices,  at  least  in  part.    Had  he 
kept  at  what  was  doing  so  much  for  him,  it  would 
have  continued  to  prove  a  many-sided  blessing. 

If  steady  and  vigorous  use  of  one  set  of  muscles 
gradually  increases  their  size,  why  should  not  a 
similar  allowance,  distributed  to  each,  do  the  same 
for  all  ?    See  (Appendix  V.)  what  it  did  in  four 
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months  and  twelve  days  for  Maclaren's  pupil  of 
nineteen,  whose  upper  arm  not  only  gained  a 
whole  inch  and  a  half  (think  how  that  would  add 
to  the  beauty  alone  of  many  a  woman's  arm,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  strength),  and  whose  chest  enlarged 
five  inches  and  a  quarter,  hut  ivhose  weight  went 
up  eight  pounds  !  Or  what  it  did  (see  Appendix 
IV.)  for  Sargent's  pupil  of  nineteen,  who  in  just 
one  year,  besides  making  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
upper  arm,  and  three  and  a  half  of  chest,  went  up 
from  a  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty,  or  a  dean  gain  of  fifteen  pounds.  Or 
(see  Appendix  VI.)  for  Maclaren's  man,  fully 
twenty-eight  years  old,  who,  in  seven  months  and 
nineteen  days,  made  sixteen  pounds  ;  or  (Appendix 
VII.)  for  his  youth  of  sixteen,  who  in  just  one 
year  increased  his  weight /tiZZ  twenty-one  pounds! 

These  facts  certainly  show  pretty  clearly  whether 
sensible  bodily  exercise,  taken  regularly,  and  aimed 
at  the  weak  spots,  will  not  tell,  and  tell  pretty 
rapidly,  on  the  thin  man  wanting  to  stouten,  and 
tell,  too,  in  the  way  he  wants. 

It  will  make  one  cat  heartily,  it  will  make  him 
sleep  hard  and  long.  Every  ounce  of  the  food  is 
now  digested,  and  the  long  sleep  is  just  what  he 
needed.  Indeed  if,  after  a  hearty  dinner,  a  man 
would  daily  take  a  nap,  and  later  in  the  day  enough 
hard  work  to  make  sure  of  being  thoroughly  tired 
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when  bed-time  came,  he  would  doubtless  find  the 
flesh  coming  in  a  way  to  which  he  was  a  stranger. 
Many  thin  persons  do  not  rest  enough.  They  are 
constantly  on  the  go,  and  the  lack  of  phlegm  in 
their  make-up  rather  increases  this  activity, 
though  they  do  not  necessarily  accomplish  more 
than  those  who  take  care  to  sit  and  lie  still  more. 

The  writer,  at  nineteen,  spent  four  weeks  on  a 
farm  behind  the  Catskills,  in  Delaware  County, 
New  Yoi'k.  It  was  harvest  time,  and,  full  of 
athletic  ardour,  and  eager  to  return  to  college  the 
better  for  the  visit,  we  took  a  hand  with  the  men. 
All  the  farm-hands  were  uniformly  on  the  field  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  would  average 
nearly  or  quite  eight  at  night  before  the  last  load 
was  snugly  housed  away  in  the  mow.  It  was  sharp, 
hard  work  all  day  long,  with  a  tough,  wiry,  square- 
loined  fellow  in  the  leading  swath  all  the  morning. 
But  to  follovy  him  we  were  bound  to,  or  drop,  while 
the  pitchfork  or  rake  never  rested  from  noon  till 
sunset.  Breakfast  was  served  at  half-past  five  ; 
dinner  at  eleven  ;  supper  at  four;  and  a  generous 
bowl  of  bread-and-milk — or  two  bowls,  if  you 
wanted  them — at  nine  o'clock,just  before  bed-time, 
with  plenty  of  spring-water  between  meals ;  while 
the  fare  itself  was  good  and  substantial,  just  what 
you  would  find  on  any  well-to-do  farmer's  table. 
And  such  an  appetite,  and  such  sleep  !  Solomon 
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must  have  tried  some  similar  adventure  when  he 
wrote  that  "  the  sleep  of  the  laboui-ing  man  is 
sweet,  whether  he  eat  little  or  much."  Well,  when 
we  returned  to  college  and  got  on  the  scales  again, 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  at  starting 
had  somehow  become  a  hundred  and  fifty-six ! 
And  with  them  such  a  grip,  and  such  a  splendid 
feeling  !  We  have  rowed  many  a  race  since,  but 
there  was  as  hard  work  done  by  some  of  that  little 
squad  on  that  old  mountain  farm  as  any  man  in 
our  boat  ever  did,  and  there  was  not  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  any  one^s  training  rules  either. 

It  is  notorious,  among  those  used  to  training 
for  athletic  contests,  that  thin  men,  if  judiciously 
held  in,  and  not  allowed  to  do  too  much  work; 
generally  "  train  up,^''  or  gain  decidedly  in  weight, 
almost  as  much,  in  fact,  as  the  fleshy  ones  lose. 

Now,  were  the  object  simply  to  train  up  as  much 
as  possible,  unusual  care  could  be  taken  to  insure 
careful  and  deliberate  eating,  with  a  generous 
share  of  the  fat  and  flesh- making  sorts  of  food, 
and  quiet  rest  always  for  awhile  after  each  meal, 
to  aid  the  digestive  organs  at  their  work.  Slow, 
deep,  abdominal  breathing  is  a  great  ally  to  this 
latterprocessj  indeed,  works  direct  benefit  to  many 
of  the  vital  organs,  and  so  to  the  whole  man.  All 
the  sleep  the  man  can  possibly  take  at  night  would 
also  tell  in  the  right  way.    So  would  everything 
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that  would  tend  to  prevent  fret  and  worry,  or 
which  would  cultivate  the  ability  to  bear  them 
philosophically.  But  most  thin  people  do  not 
keep  still  enough,  do  not  take  matters  leisurely^ 
and  do  not  rest  enough  ;  while,  if  their  work  is 
muscular,  they  do  too  much  daily  in  proportion 
to  their  strength. 

They  are  very  likely  also  to  be  inerect,  with  flat, 
thin  chests,  and  contracted  stomach  and  abdomen. 
Now  the  habit  of  constantly  keeping  erect,  whether 
sitting,  standing,  or  walking,  combined  with  this 
same  deep,  abdominal  breathing,  soon  tends  to  ex- 
pand not  only  the  lower  ribs  and  lower  part  of  the 
lungs,  but  the  waist  as  well,  so  giving  the  digestive 
organs  more  room  and  freer  play.  Like  the  lungs, 
or  any  other  organ,  they  do  their  work  best  when 
in  no  way  constrained.  Better  yet,  if  the  person 
will  also  habituate  himself,  no  matter  what  he  is 
at,  whether  in  motion  or  sitting  still,  to  not  only 
breathing  the  lower  half  of  the  lungs  full,  but  the 
whole  lungs  as  well,  and  at  each  inspiration  hold 
the  air  in  his  chest  as  long  as  he  comfortably  can, 
he  will  speedily  find  a  quickened  and  more  vigorous 
circulation,  which  will  be  shown,  for  instance,  by 
the  veins  in  his  hands  becoming  larger,  and  the 
hands  themselves  growing  warmer  if  the  air  be 
cold ;  he  will  also  feel  a  mild  and  agreeable  exhila- 
ration such  as  he  has  seldom  before  experienced. 
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Some  of  tliese  are  little  tliiugSj  and  for  that  reason 
tliey  are  the  easier  to  do;  but  in  this  business,  as  in 
many  others,  little  things  often  turn  the  scale.  Of 
two  brothers,  equally  thin,  equally  over-active,  as 
much  alike  as  possible — if  one  early  formed  these 
simple  habits  of  slow  and  thorough  mastication, 
deep  and  full  breathing,  resting  awhile  after  meals, 
carrying  his  body  uniformly  erect,  and  sleeping 
plentifully,  and  his  brother  all  the  while  cared 
for  none  of  these  things,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
these  little  attentions  would,  in  a  few  years,  tell 
very  decidedly  in  favour  of  him  who  practised 
them,  and  gradually  bring  to  him  that  greater 
breadth,  depth,  and  serenity,  and  the  accompanying 
greater  weight  of  the  broad,  full,  and  hearty  man. 

And  what  about  the  old  people  ?  Take  a  person 
of  sixty.  You  don''t  want  him  to  turn  gymnast, 
surely.  No;  not  to  tux-n  gymnast,  but  to  set  aside 
a  small  portion  of  each  day  for  taking  such  body 
as  he  or  she  now  has,  and  making  the  best  of  it. 

But  how  can  that  be  done  ?  and  is  it  practicable 
at  all  for  a  person  sixty  years  old,  or  more  ?  Well, 
let  us  see  what  one,  not  merely  sixty,  but  eighty, 
and  more  too,  had  to  say  on  this  point.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  late  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  which  he  had  long 
been  editoi",  published  in  its  semi-weekly  issue 
of  June  14th,  1878,  the  following  letter  : 
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"me.  Bryant's  mode  of  life. 

"  The  following  letter^  written,  by  Mr.  Bryant 
several  years  ago^  describing  the  habits  of  his  life^ 
to  which  he  partly  ascribed  the  wonderful  pre- 
servation of  his  physical  and  mental  vigour^  will 
be  read  with  interest  now  : 

New  York,  Marcli  30,  1871. 

To  Joseph  H.  Richards,  Esq.  : 

My  DEAR  Sir, — I  promised  some  time  since  to  give  you 
some  account  of  my  habits  of  life,  so  far  at  least  as  regards 
diet,  exercise  and  occupations.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be 
of  any  use  to  you,  although  the  system  which  I  have  for  many 
years  observed  seems  to  answer  my  purpose  very  well.  I  have 
reached  a  pretty  advanced  period  of  life,  without  the  usual 
infirmities  of  old  age,  and  with  my  strength,  activity,  and 
bodily  faculties  generally,  in  pretty  good  preservation.  How 
far  this  may  be  the  effect  of  my  way  of  life,  adopted  long  ago, 
and  steadily  adhered  to,  is  perhaps  uncertain. 

I  rise  early ;  at  this  time  of  the  year  about  half-past  five ; 
in  summer,  half  an  hour  or  even  an  hour  earlier.  Immediately, 
with  very  little  encumbrance  of  clothing,  I  begin  a  series  of  ex- 
ercises, for  the  most  part  designed  to  expand  the  chest,  and  af 
the  same  time  call  into  action  all  the  muscles  and  articulations 
of  the  body.  These  are  performed  with  dumb-bells,  the  very 
lightest,  covered  with  flaunel,  with  a  pole,  a  horizontal  bar,  and 
a  light  chair  swung  around  my  head.  After  a  full  hour,  and 
sometimes  more,  passed  in  this  manner,  Ibathe  from  headtofoot. 
When  at  my  place  in  the  country,  I  sometimes  shorten  my  exer- 
cises in  the  chamber,  and,  going  out,  occupy  myself  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  in  some  work  which  requires  brisk  exercise.  After 
my  bath,  if  breakfast  be  not  ready,  I  sit  down  to  my  studies 
till  I  am  called. 

****** 
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After  breakfast  I  occupy  myself  for  awhile  with  my 
studies,  and  then,  when  in  town,  I  walk  down  to  the  oiBce  of 
the  Evening  Post,  nearly  three  miles  distant,  and,  after  about 
three  hours,  return,  always  walking,  whatever  he  the  weather 
or  the  state  of  the  streets.  In  the  country,  I  am  engaged  in  my 
literary  tasks  till  a  feeling  of  weariness  drives  me  out  into  the 
open  air,  and  I  go  upon  my  farm  or  into  the  garden  and  prune 
the  fruit-trees,  or  perform  some  other  work  about  them  which 
they  need,  and  then  go  back  to  my  books.  I  do  not  often  di  ive 
out,  preferring  to  ivalk. 

*  *  *  3(!  *  t 

I  am,  sir,  truly  yours, 

VV.  C.  BRi'ANT. 

The  same  paper  also  contained  the  following  : 

REMINISCENCES  OP  A  EOEMBE  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATE. 

Mr.  William  C.  Boggs,  who  knew  Mr.  Bryant  intimately 
for  many  years,  has  given  the  following  reminiscences  to  a 
representative  of  the  Eveniiig  Post  : 

****** 

During  the /orfy  years  that  I  have  known  liim,  Mr.  Bryant 
has  never  been  ill — never  been  confined  to  his  hed,  except  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  accident.    His  health  has  always  been  good. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  a  great  walker.  In  earlier  years  he  would 
think  nothing  of  -walking  to  Paterson  Falls  and  back,  with 
Alfred  Pell  and  James  Lawson,  after,  office  hours.  He  always 
walked  from  his  home  to  his  place  of  business,  even  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  At  first  he  wouldn't  ride  in  the  elevator.  He 
would  never  wait  for  it,  if  it  was  not  ready  for  the  ascent 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  the  building.  Of  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises he  was  very  fond.  Every  morning,  for  half  an  hour, 
ho  would  go  through  a  series  of  evolutions  on  the  backs  of  two 
chairs  placed  side  by  side.  He  would  hang  on  tho  door  of  his 
bedroom,  pulling  himself  up  and  down  an  indefinite  number  of 
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times.  He  would  skirmish  around  the  apartment  after  all 
fashions,  and  once  he  told  me  even  "under  the  table."  Break- 
fast followed,  then  a  walk  down  town  ;  and  then  he  ivas  in  the 
best  of  spirits  for  the  writing  of  his  editorial  article  for  that  day. 
*  *  *  *  *■    .  * 

He  was  a  constant  student.  His  daily  leading  editorial 
constituted,  and  was  for  many  years,  the  Evening  Post. 
Sometimes  he  would  not  get  it  written  until  one  o'clock. 
"Can't  I  have  it  earlier?"  I  asked  him  one  day.  "Why  not 
write  it  the  evening  before  ?  "  "  Ah,"  he  replied,  "  if  I  should 
empty  out  the  keg  in  that  way,  it  would  soon  be  exhausted." 
He  wanted  his  evenings  for  study.  "  Well,  then,  can't  yon 
get  down  earlier  in  the  morning  ?  "  He  said,  "  Oh  yes."  A 
few  months  afterwards  he  exclaimed,  with  reference  to  the 
change:  "I  like  it.  I  go  through  my  gymnastics,  tvalk  all  the 
way  down,  and  when  I  get  here  I  feel  like  work.    I  like  it." 

Mr.  Boggs  also  tells  us  that  Mr.  Bryant's  sight 
and  hearing  were  scarcely  impaired  even  up  to 
his  death. 

How  remarkable  these  facts  seem  !  Here  a 
man,  known  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  says  at 
seventy- seven  that  he  has  reached  a  pretty  ad- 
vanced period  of  life  without  the  usual  infirmities 
of  old  age,  and  with  his  strength,  activity,  and 
bodily  faculties  generally  in  pretty  good  preserva- 
tion." Wouldn't  moat  of  us  like  to  do  that  ?  Are 
there  not  men  who  would  promptly  give  millions, 
not  "for  an  inch  of  time,"  but  to  be  able  to  reach 
seventy-seven,  and  to  say  of  themselves  what  Mr. 
Bryant  could  say  of  himself  at  that  age  ?    Nor  at 
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seventy-seven  only,  but  at  eighty-four,  for  Ins 
friend  tells  the  same  thing  of  him  then. 

And  notice  what  he  did :  "  Every  morning/' 
not  for  two  or  three  minutes  only,  but  "  for  half  an 
hour,  he  would  go  through  a  series  of  evolutions  on 
the  backs  of  two  chairs  placed  side  by  side."  The 
"dips"  which  have  been  recommended  in  another 
place,'  and  which  are  so  excellent  for  making  the 
chest  strong  and  keeping  it  so,  are  doubtless  the 
"  evolutions  "  meant ;  and  as  the  great  majority 
of  men,  whether  young  or  old,  have  not  strength 
of  triceps  and  pectorals  enough  to  even  struggle 
through  one  of  them,  some  conception  can  be 
formed  of  how  wonderfully  wiry  and  strong  this 
large-headed,  spare-bodied,  illustrious  old  man  was, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  strength  of  purpose  which 
would  keep  him  so  rigidly  up  to  his  woi-k  at  an 
age  when  most  men  would  have  thought  it  their 
unquestionable  duty  to  coddle  themselves.  Just 
think  of  a  man  over  eighty  "  pulling  himself  up 
and  down  " — evidently  on  the  "  horizontal  bar  " 
he  mentions — "  an  indefinite  number  of  times  ! " 
Or  "  always  walking  "  down  to  the  office  of  the 
Evening  Post,  nearly  three  miles  distant,  and,  after 
three  hours,  return,  always  walking,  whatever  be 
the  weather  or  the  state  of  the  streets !    Or  of 


1  See  page  240. 
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never  waiting  for  the  elevator  if  it  was  not  ready, 
but  always  walking  up  tlie  nine  flights  from  the 
street  to  his  office  !  And  the  writer  has  often  seen 
him  going  up  the  top  flight,  and,  instead  of  his  step 
being  faltering  and  feeble,  it  was  uniformly  a  trot ! 

See  what  two  other  old  men  did — in  some  ways 
even  a  more  remarkable  thing  than  Mr.  Bryant's 
great  activity.  The  following  despatch  is  from 
the  New  York  Herald  of  February  23rd,  1879  :— 

THE  OLD  men's  WALK. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  22,  1879. 
The  walk  between  Thomas  Carey,  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  and  Joseph  Y.  Marsh,  of  this  city,  terminated  to- 
night at  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time.  Marsh 
withdrawing.  Carey  had  walked  211  miles  and  a  fraction  to 
209  miles  and  a  corresponding  fi'action  for  Marsh.  After  the 
walk  Marsh  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  been 
beaten,  and  Carey  made  a  speech  expressing  satisfaction  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated.  The  walk  began 
on  Wednesday  of  the  present  week,  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
terminated  at  forty-five  minutes  past  ten  to-night.  Carey  is 
a  great-grandfathor,  and  is  sixty-four  years  old,  and  Marsh 
sixty-three.  Both  had  trained  for  the  walk.  It  is  understood 
that  they  will  walk  again  in  New  York. 

Sixty  mile.s  a  day  for  three  days  and  a  half,  and 
by  a  great-grandfather  at  that !  Any  man,  or  any 
horse,  might  well  hold  that  a  good  day's  work. 

This  activity  among  men  so  far  on  in  years 
seems  surprising.    And  why  ?    Because,  as  people 
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get  past  middle-life,  often  from  becoming  en- 
grossed in  business,  and  out  of  the  way  of  any- 
thing to  induce  them  to  continue  their  muscular 
activity,  oftener  from  increasing  caution,  and  fear 
that  some  effort,  formerly  easy,  may  now  prove 
hazardous  to  them,  they  purposely  avoid  even 
ordinary  exercise — riding  when  they  might,  and 
indeed  ought  to,  walk ;  and,  instead  of  walking 
their  six  miles  a  day,  and  looking  after  their  arms 
and  chests  besides,  as  Bryant  did,  gradually  come 
to  do  nothing  each  day  worthy  of  the  name  of 
exercise.  Then  the  joints  grow  dry  and  stiff,  and 
snap  and  crack  as  they  work.  The  old  ease  of 
action  is  gone,  and  disinclination  takes  its  place. 
The  man  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  is  growing  " 
old  and  stiff — often  before  he  is  sixty — and  that 
there  is  no  help  for  that  stiffness. 

Well,  letting  the  machinery  alone  works  a  good 
deal  the  same  whether  it  is  made  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  driven  by  steam,  or  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
bones,  and  driven  by  the  human  heart.  Maclaren 
cleverly  compares  this  stiffening  of  the  joints  to  the 
working  of  hinges,  which,  when  "  left  unused  and 
unoiled  for  any  length  of  time,  grate  and  creak, 
and  move  stiffly.  The  hinges  of  the  human  body 
do  just  the  same  thing,  and  from  the  same  cause ; 
and  they  not  only  require  frequent  oiling  to  enable 
them  to  move  easily,  but  they  are  oiled  every  time 
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tliey  are  put  iu  motion,  and  when  they  are  put  in 
motion  only.  The  membrane  which,  secretes  this 
oil,  and  pours  it  forth  over  the  opposing  surfaces 
of  the  bones  and  the  overlying  ligaments,  is 
stimulated  to  activity  only  by  the  motion  of  the 
joint  itself."  Had  Bryant  spared  himself  as  most 
men  do,  would  he  have  been  such  a  springy,  easy 
walker,  and  so  strong  and  handy  at  eighty-four  ? 
Does  it  not  look  as  if  the  half-hour  at  the  dumb- 
bells, and  chairs,  and  horizontal  bar,  and  the  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  steps  which  he  took  each  day, 
had  much  to  do  with  this  spring  and  activity  in 
such  a  green  old  age  ?  Does  it  not  look  almost  as 
if  he  had,  half  a  century  ago,  read  something  not 
unlike  the  following  from  Maclaren  : — 

"  The  first  course  of  the  system  may  be  freely 
and  almost  unconditionally  recommended  to  men 
throughout  what  may  be  called  middle  life,  care 
being  taken  to  use  a  bell  and  bar  well  within  the 
physical  capacity.  The  best  time  for  this  practice 
is  in  the  early  morning,  immediately  after  the 
bath,  and,  when  regularly  taken,  it  need  not 
extend  over  more  than  a  few  minutes.-" 

Whether  Bryant  had  ever  seen  these  rules  or 
not,  the  bell,  the  bar,  and  the  morning-time  for 
exercise,  make  a  noticeable  coincidence. 

Looking  at  the  benefit  daily  exercise  brought  in 
the  instances  mentioned,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
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;every  man  wlio  begins  to  feel  his  age  to  at  once 
adopt  some  equally  moderate  and  sensible  course 
of  daily  exercise^  and  to  enter  on  it  with,  a  good 
share  of  his  own  former  energy  and  vigour  ?  He 
does  not  need  to  live  in  the  country  to  effect  it,  nor 
in  the  city.  He  can  readily  secure  the  few  bits  of 
apparatus  suggested  elsewheT'e  '  for  his  own  home, 
wherever  that  home  is,  and  so  take  care  of  his 
arms  and  chest.  For  foot-work  there  is  always 
the  road.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  make  the 
effort  ?  He  can  begin  very  mildly,  and  yet  in  a 
month  reach  quite  a  creditable  degree  of  activity, 
and  then  keep  that  up.  And  if,  as  Mr.  Bryant  did, 
he  should  last  till  well  past  eighty,  and,  like  him, 
keep  free  from  deafness  and  dimness  of  vision, 
from  stiffness  and  shortness  of  breath,  from  gout, 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  other  senile  ailments, 
as  he  put  it  himself  "without  the  usual  infirmities 
of  old  age  " — indeed,  with  his  "  strength,  activity, 
and  bodily  faculties  generally  in  pretty  good  pre- 
servation," and  all  that  time  could  attend  promptly 
to  all  the  daily  duties  of  an  active  busines.s  as  he 
did,  as  Vanderbilt  did,  as  Palmerston  did,  as  Thiers 
^[^ — is  not  the  effort  truly  worth  the  making? 
And  who  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries  ? 


2  See  page  91. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HALF-TRAINED  FIREMEN  AND  POLICE. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  in  our  cities  and 
larger  towns  who,  more  than  almost  any  others, 
need  daily  and  systematic  bodily  exercise,  in  order 
to  make  them  efficient  for  their  duties,  and  some- 
thing like  what  men  in  their  lines  ought  to  be.  In 
times  of  peace  they  do  in  many  ways  what  the 
army  does  for  the  whole  country  in  war-time— 
they  protect  life  and  property.  These  are  the 
police  and  firemen. 

The  work  of  some  of  the  firemen  before  they 
reach  a  fire  is  even  more  dangerous  than  when 
actually  among  the  flames.  The  examining 
physician  of  one  of  our  largest  life  insurance 
companies  told  the  writer  that  he  frequently  had 
to  reject  firemen  applying  for  insurance,  because 
they  had  seriously  injured  their  hearts  by  running 
hard  to  fires  when  quite  untrained  and  unfit  for 
such  sudden  and  severe  strain  on  the  heart  and 
lungs,  imposed,  as  it  usually  is,  under  much  excite- 
ment. The  introduction  of  steam  fire-engines  has 
in  part  done  away  with  this,  though  even  they 
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often  have  a  man  to  run  before  and  clear  the  way ; 
hut  in  smaller  places,  of  coursCj  the  old  danger 
exists.  Thorough  and  eflBcient  as  this  steam- 
service  is  in  many  ways,  and  trained  as  the  men 
are  to  their  duties,  they  are,  very  many  of  them, 
not  nearly  so  effective  as  they  might  easily  be,  and 
as — considering  the  fact  that  the  fireman's  work  is 
their  sole  occupation — they  ought  to  be.  Men  of 
pluck  and  daring,  and  naturally  strong,  often  for 
days  together  they  have  no  fire  to  go  to,  and  so  sit 
and  stand  around  the  engine-house  for  hours  and 
hours.  Soon  they  begin  to  fatten,  until  often  they 
weigh  thirty  or  forty  pounds  more  than  they  would 
in  good  condition  for  enduring  work.  Having  no 
daily  exercise  which  gives  all  parts  of  the  body 
increased  life  and  strength,  neither  the  stout  nor 
thin  ones  begin  to  be  so  strong,  so  quick  of  move- 
ment, or  enduring  as  they  would  be  if  kept  in 
good  condition.  To  carry  from  an  upper  story  of 
a  high  building  a  person  in  a  swoon  or  half  suf- 
focated, and  to  get  such  a  burden  safely  down  a 
long  narrow  ladder  through  stifling  smoke  and 
terrible  flame,  is  a  feat  requiring,  beside  great 
nerve  and  courage,  decided  strength  and  en- 
durance. Exposure  during  long  periods,  perhaps 
drenched  through,  perhaps  holding  up  a  heavy 
hose  in  the  winter's  cold,  or  in  many  another  duty 
all  firemen  well  know,  often  without  food  or  dnnk 
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for  many  hours,  taxes  very  severely  even  the 
strongest  man. 

And  what  training  liave  tliese  men  for  this  trying 
work  outside  of  what  the  fire  itself  actually  gives  ? 
Practically,  none.  Suppose  every  man  on  the  force 
was  required  to  spend  an  hour,  or  even  half  an 
hour,  daily  in  work  which  would  call  into  play  not 
all  their  muscles,  but  simply  those  likely  to  be  most 
needed  when  the  real  work  came.  Suppose  each 
of  them  a  wiry,  hard-muscled,  very  enduring  man, 
good  any  day  for  a  three  or  five  mile  run  at  a  re- 
spectable pace,  and  without  detriment  to  himself, 
or  to  go,  if  need  be,  hand  over  hand  up  the  entire 
length  of  one  of  their  long  ladders — to  be,  in  short, 
as  strong,  as  handy,  as  enduring,  as  even  a  second- 
rate  athlete.  Is  there  any  question  that  a  force 
made  up  of  such  men  would  be  far  better  qualified 
for  their  work,  and  far  more  efficient  at  it,  than 
the  firemen  of  any  o£  our  cities  are  now  ? 

And  if  they  think  they  at  present  have  con- 
siderable daily  exercise,  so  does  a  British  soldier 
have  decidedly  more,  in  his  daily  drilling,  and  the 
whole  round  of  his  duties ;  yet,  after  Maclaren  had 
one  of  them  exercising  for  but  a  brief  period,  but 
in  a  way  to  bring  up  his  general  strength,  the 
soldier  said,  "  I  feel  twice  the  man  I  did  for  any- 
thing a  man  could  be  set  to  do."  Would  it  at  all 
hurt  a  fireman  or  a  policeman  to  have  that  feeling  ? 
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Would  the  latter  not  be  more  inclined  to  rely  on 
his  own  strength,  and  less  on  his  club  ? 

If  the  training  suggested  seems  too  hard,  look 
at  the  younger  men  in  blacksmithing,  for  instance, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  iron  work,  swinging,  as 
they  often  do,  a  heavy  sledge  for  the  whole  day 
together ;  at  the  postmen,  walking  from  morning 
to  evening,  often  up  many  flights  of  stairs,  and  all 
the  year  round,  and  in  all  weathers  ;  at  the  iron- 
puddler,  the  hod-carrier,  the  longshore-man — all 
at  work  nearly  or  quite  as  hard,  not  for  one  short 
hour  only,  but  through  all  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day.  Many  of  these  men  are  not  nearly  as 
well  paid  as  the  firemen,  and  none  of  them  begin  to 
have  as  great  responsibility,  or  are  at  any  moment 
likely  to  be  called  on  to  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  and  perhaps  to  save  other  lives  as  well. 

Let  us  look  at  the  policeman.  What  exercise 
has  he  ?  Standing  aroand,  and  considerable  slow 
walking,  for  six  hours  out  of  each  twelve.  Is  there 
anything  to  make  him  swift  of  foot  ?  No.  Any- 
thing to  build  up  his  arms  and  expand  his  chest, 
to  make  those  arms  help  him  in  his  business,  and 
those  hands  twice  as  skilful  for  his  purposes  as 
before  ?  Yery  little.  Taught  to  use  his  hands  he 
is,  but  never  empty;  there  must  be  something  in 
them— a  club  or  a  revolver.  And  so  comes  what 
legitimate  result  ?    Why  is  it  that  in  a  conflict,  or 
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even  a  threatened  one — oi'^too  often^not  even  then 
— and  when  the  culprit,  while  drunk,  is  wholly 
unresisting,  we  constantly  hear  of  tliese  dangerous 
weapons  being  drawn  and  freely  used  ?  Some  of 
the  very  men  set  to  preserve  the  peace  are  them- 
selves every  now  and  then  making  assaults  wholly 
uncalled  for,  always  cowardly,  and  often  brutal, 
and  such  as  an  athletic  man,  proud  of  his  strength, 
Avould  have  scorned  the  idea  of  making;  but, 
instead,  would  have  so  quickly  displayed  his  skill 
and  strength  that  the  avei-age  offender,  especially 
when  lie  recalled  the  fact  that  the  officer  had  the 
law  on  his  side,  would  have  soon  ceased  resisting. 
Every  intelligent  New  Yorker  will  at  once  recog- 
nize that  there  is  far  too  frequently  good  ground 
for  such  editorial  comment,  grim  as  is  its  satire, 
as  the  following  from  a  well-known  New  York 
journal,  of  September  20th,  1878  : 

A  COMPLICATED  POLICE  CASE. 

We  have  recorded  from  time  to  time  in  the  T  various- 

interesting  police  cases.  With  all  our  skill  and  experience, 
however,  we  could  not  prevent  a  shade  of  monotony  stealing 
over  them.  When  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  picture  pre- 
sented is  that  of  a  policeman  clubbing  a  man  nearly  to  death, 
by  what  resource  of  rhetoric  can  you  avoid  monotony  ?  For 
the  sake  of  variety,  as  well  as  for  the  public  good,  many 
people  wish  that  a  citizen  would  occasionally  kill  a  brutal  police- 
man ;  only  that,  in  thus  ridding  the  world  of  a  human  brute  not 
worthy  to  live  in  it,  the  mockery  that  is  called  justice  in  New 
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York  and  Brooklyn  would  probably  also  send  out  of  the  world 
the  inoflFensive  citizen  who  had  accomplished  the  good  work.  In 
a  recent  case,  howeyer,  matters  have  become  most  ingeniously 
complicated.  One  policeman  has  arrested  another.  On  Tuesday 
night  two  men  got  into  a  fight  in  the  Bowery.  Detective  Archi- 
bald, who  was  inplainclothes,  undertook, it  is  said,  to  arrest  them. 
Then, it  is  stated.  Officer  Lefferts  arrived,  and  arrested  the  whole" 
party,  detective  and  all.  We  say  that  this  is  a  complicated  case ; 
but  so  it  did  not  seem  to  Justice  Morgan,  of  the  Jefferson  Market 
Police  Court.  If  a  policeman  arrests  a  citizen,  it  is  no  longer 
possiblefor  the  latter  to  get  justice.  He  is  glad  if  he  can  get  away 
with  a  whole  skull  and  unbroken  ribs.  But  one  policeman  arrest- 
ing another !  The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  set  right  depends 
upon  which  policeman  had  the  most  influence  at  head-quarters. 

And  wlaat  sort  of  man  is  lie  who  is  tlius  too  free 
witli  his  weapon  ?  Take  him  in  New  York  city, 
for  instance.  Out  of  nearly  twenty-five  hundred 
policemen,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  one-third 
— and  it  would  probably  be  much  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  all  of  two-thirds — are  unathletic  men, 
and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  are  either 
clumsy,  unwieldy,  and  short-winded,  or  not  pos- 
sessed of  even  average  bodily  strength.  Even  in 
their  uniforms  this  is  quickly  apparent ;  but  the 
true  way  to  judge  is  to  see  them  stripped,  either 
in  gymnastic  costume  or  at  the  swimming-bath. 
Any  number  of  them  have  indifferent  legs ;  there 
are  any  number  of  stout,  paunchy  fellows ;  and 
old  ones,  too,  doubling  over  with  their  years; 
flat-chested  ones,  big-footed  and  half-built  men. 
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Try  to  select  some  of  these  men  for  a  physical 
feat— say  of  speed  and  endurance,  like  running 
or  rowing — and  see  how  few  would  be  fit  for  the 
work.  Pair  them  off,  give  them  gloves,  and  set 
them  to  boxing,  and  there  would  scarce  be  one 
hundred  good  Bparrers  out  of  the  whole  brigade. 
Once,  right  in  front  of  Trinity  church-yard,  on 
Broadway,  we  saw  two  of  the  Broadway  squad  put 
up  their  hands  for  a  little  good-natured  sparring, 
and  the  way  they  did  it  would  hardly  have  been 
creditable  to  a  ten-year-old.  To  see  two  great 
hulking  six-footers,  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments 
of  good  spai-ring,  actually  whirling  their  fists  round 
and  round  each  other  as  if  winding  yarn,  and 
with  no  sort  of  idea  how  to  use  even  one  hand, 
let  alone  two,  was  positively  ridiculous.  A  hun- 
dred-pound thief,  handy  with  his  fists  and  quick 
of  foot,  could  have  slapped  their  faces  ;  and,  if 
they  could  run  no  better  than  they  sparred,  could 
have  been  at  the  Battery  before  either  of  them  was 
half-way.  And  what  good  would  their  weapons 
have  been  ?  Their  revolvers  they  would  hardly 
dare  to  use  in  a  crowded  street  at  broad  noon,  nor 
would  they  have  been  justified  in  so  doing.  And 
their  clubs — of  what  use  would  they  be  if  the 
culprit  was  a  block  away  ? 

The  writer  once  saw  a  fellow,  apparently  a  sneak- 
thief,  cutting  across  the  City  Hall  Park,  in  front 
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of  the  Tribune  building,  at  a  clipping  pace,  while 
some  distance  behind  came  one  of  those  majestic 
but  logy  guardians  of  the  peace,  making  about  one 
foot  to  the  other's  two,  and,  finally,  seeing  how 
hopeless  was  the  pursuit,  bringing  his  club  around 
and  throwing  it  after  the  escaping  thief — and  with 
what  result  ?  Excellent  for  the  thief;  for,  instead 
of  coming  anywhere  near  him,  it  passed  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  abdomen  of  a  worthy  but 
obese  citizen,  who  chanced  to  be  passing  that  way. 

At  a  public  exhibition,  held  early  in  1878,  under 
the  auspices  of  these  very  Metropolitan  Police,  at 
the  Hippodrome,  in  New  York,  where  doubtless 
the  very  best  boxers  in  the  whole  force  were  on 
the  boards,  and  with  ten  thousand  spectators  to 
spur  them  on  to  their  utmost,  the  thoroughly  skil- 
ful and  accomplished  workmen  could  be  counted 
almost  on  the  thumbs;  while,  in  the  tug  of  war,  the 
string  of  policemen  were  overhauled  and  pulled 
completely  down  by  the  Scottish  Americans,  who 
weighed  half  a  hundred  weight  less  per  man  than 
their  uniformed  antagonists ;  though  it  is  but  just 
to  add  that,  later  on,  the  latter  did  manage  to  win, 
yet  what  was  that  to  brag  of  ? 

The  same  Police  Department  held  a  regatta  on 
the  Harlem  River  on  the  twenty-niuth  of  August, 
1878,  for  which  there  were  many  entries;  yet  out 
of  them  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there 
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was  no  performance  whicli  was  not  of  tlie  most 
commonplace  character,  unworthy  of  an  average 
freshman  crew,  and  this  though  many  of '  the 
rowers  were  burly,  heavy  men.  One  of  the  single- 
scullers  actually  did  not  know  how  to  back  his 
boat  over  some  fifty  feet  of  water,  and,  after  four 
ineffectual  endeavours,  had  to  be  told  how  to  do  so 
from  the  referee's  boat. 

Now  place  the  whole  force  abreast  on  a  broad 
common,  or  in  half-a-dozen  lines,  and  set  them  to 
run  a  mile  at  no  racing  pace — at  no  such  gait  even 
as  John  Ennis  went  in  March,  1879,  when,  after 
474  miles  of  walking  and  running  in  one  single 
week,  he  ran- his  475th  mile  in  six  minutes  eleven 
seconds — but  let  them  go  at  even  a  horse-car  pace ; 
and  if  five  hundred  get  over  even  half  the  distance 
it  will  be  a  surprise,  while  of  those  who  do,  many 
stand  a  good  chance  to  feel  the  effects  for  days,  if 
not  for  life.  We  asked  the  best  known  police 
captain  in  New  York  city,  the  president  of  the  old 
Police  Athletic  Club,  whether  he  thought  one-half 
ofthe  whole  twenty-five  hundred  could  run  a  mile 
at  any  pace  which  could  actually  be  called  a  run. 
After  deliberating  a  little,  he  said  he  did  not  think 
they  could.  Oue  of  the  most  successful  athletes 
in  the  force,  in  reply  to  the  same  question,  said : 
"  I'll  bet  my  neck  against  a  purse  that  not  one- 
third  of  them  can  do  it."    Another,  a  magnificent- 
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looking  man,  standing  over  six  feet  three  in  height, 
and  weighing  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
not  only  strongly  inclined  to  the  same  opinion, 
but,  when  urged  to  tell  how  successful  he  himself 
would  probably  be  in  such  a  trial,  he  gave,  with  a 
little  sudden  colour  in  his  cheeks,  substantially  as 
follows,  this  most  interesting  incident  from  his  own 
experience : — 

Standing  in  a  rear  room  on  the  main  floor  of 

the  station-house  of  the  Precinct,  he  heard  a 

sci'eam.  Going  quickly  to  the  street,  a  lady  told 
him  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her  pocket-book, 
while  a  young  person  gliding  gracefully — and,  as 
the  sequel  proved,  quite  fleetly — round  the  corner, 
lent  force  to  the  statement.  Away  went  the 
engine  of  the  law,  his  mighty  form  bending  to  the 
work,  with  his  best  foot  foremost.  Turning  up 
one  of  the  broad  avenues,  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  or  so  of  the  thief's  start  had  now 
shrunk  to  seventy-five,  and,  as  the  two  sped  on  at 
a  grand  pace, — 

All  and  eaoh  that  pass'd  that  way, 
Enjoy'd  the  swift  "pursuit." 

Block  after  block  was  passed,  but  the  gap  would 
not  close.  Go  as  he  would,  do  his  mightiest  and 
his  best,  it  was  of  no  use ;  that  lawless  young  man 
would  somehow  all  the  time  manage  to  keep  just 
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seventy-five  feet  to  the  fore.  Four  blocks  are  now 
done,  and  so  is  the  policeman ;  and  bringing  up 
all-standing — blown,  gasping,  exhausted — he  can- 
not even  muster  breath  enough  to  shout;  but,  reach- 
ing his  big  hand  out  in  front  of  him,  and  looking 
at  the  young  person  gently  fleeting,  with  seemingly^ 
unabated  vigour,  into  the  dim  distance,  he  sadly 
points  to  him,  for  that  is  all  he  is  just  now  equal 
to.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  justice  and 
good  order,  that  point  is  well  taken,  for  a  brother 
officer  sees  it,  and,  rising  to  the  occasion,  dashes 
off  after  the  misguided  young  person  up  the 
avenue.  "  Life  is  earnest  "  now,  surely,  for  the 
latter.  Still  he  has  nearly  a  hundred  feet  start,  and 
maybe  this  second  guardian  of  the  peace  will  not 
stay  any  better  than  did  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
So  down  to  it  he  settles  again,  and  the  street  enjoys 
the  fun.  Block  after  block  slips  away,  and  so 
does  the  official  wind;  for,  at  the  end  of  four 
blocks  more,  no  perceptible  decrease  of  the  gap 
having  yet  been  made,  patrolman  number  two 
"  shuts  up."  Yes,  literally,  for  he  too  cannot  even 
yell,  but,  like  the  first,  striking  a  tragic  position, 
he  points  to  the  flying  culprit.  And  is  justice  to 
be  cheated  out  of  her  victim  after  all,  even  now, 
when  she  a  second  time  is  sure  that  she  has 
reached  the  point  ?  And  is  this  light-fingered  and 
light-heeled  young  person  to  escape  the  minions 
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of  the  law — and  all  this  in  broad  daylight  too,  and 
right  in  Sixth  Avenue?  So  it  certainly  seemp. 
But  stop  !  J ustice,  after  all,  is  to  prevail ;  for  lo  ! 
a  third  pursuer  has  now  caught  the  trail,  and  is  off 
like  a  fast  mail-train.  Have  a  care  now,  young 
man  !  No  brass  buttons  adorn  your  pursuer  this 
time ;  but  the  self-appointed  private  citizen,  now 
in  your  wake,  runs  as  the  wicked  flee.  There  is 
no  cart-horse  pace  about  his  work ;  but  with  one 
clean,  business-like  spurt,  he  swoops  down  on  the 
now  disturbed  young  man,  and,  clutching  his  upper 
garments,  holds  him  neatly  until  the  reserves 
come  up,  and  then  hands  him  over  for  his  six 
months  on  the  island. 

One  more  illustration  may  suffice.  The  New 
Yorh  Herald  of  December  20th,  1878,  referring 
to  a  burglary  which  had  been  committed  in  the 
28th  Precinct,  said  that  suspicion  fastened  on  a 
young  man  known  as  "  Sleepy  Dick."  Detective 
Wilson  got  on  the  supposed  off'ender's  trail,  and 
the  nearer  he  got  to  him  the  worse  grew  his 
character  for  strength,  daring,  and  ferocity.  At 
last  he  came  up  with  "  Sleepy  Dick  "  on  Second 
Avenue  yesterday. 

"  The  jig's  up,  Sleepy,''  said  the  detective ; 
"you're  wanted." 

"What  for?"  calmly  inquired  the  other, 
straightening  upon  the  coal-box. 
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"  Cracking  a  crib." 

"  How  long  a  stretch.  ?  " 

"  A  fiver,  sure." 

"  I'm  not  your  meat,  then,  cully  and  Dick 
bolted  for  the  corner  with  no  sleepiness  about 
him.  Wilson  grabbed  him  firmly  by  the  collar, 
though,  and  there  was  a  scene  of  plunging  and 
tearing  witnessed  by  tlie  crowd  around  them  that 
eclipsed  Cornwall  or  Grseco-Eoman  wrestling. 

Suddenly  a  revolver  came  flashing  out  of 
Wilson's  pocket. 

"  I'm  taking  this  pot,"  said  be  coolly. 

"  Show  your  hand,"  growled  "  Sleepy." 

"A  straight  flush;"  and  Wilson  levelled  the 
pistol  at  his  head. 

"  That  takes  this  pile,"  Dick  sullenly  assented, 
and  he  moved  on  quietly  as  far  as  Sixty-first  Street. 
Once  at  the  corner,  he  plunged  backward  and  broke 
loose.  The  detective's  revolver  came  down  on  his 
head  with  a  thud,  but  he  ralUed  under  the  blow, 
sprang  aside,  and  made  for  the  river.  He  was 
fleet  of  foot,  and  as  he  flew  down  the  street  he 
kept  looking  over  his  shoulder,  evidently  in  fear 
of  a  passing  bullet.  But  the  detective  was  coming 
on  after  him,  bound  to  run  him  down,  and  as  tbey 
passed  First  Avenue  the  hue  and  cry  was  taken  up 
by  two  other  policemen,  who  joined  in  the  pursuit. 
There  was  fully  a  block  between  "  Sleepy  "  and  his 
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pursuers  when  he  neared  tlie  river.  He  saw  Ms 
advantage,  turned  into  a  stone-yard,  dodged 
among  the  bowlders,  scaled  a  fence,  and  made  off. 
Dick  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  police  before 
this  week,  but  managed  to  get  away. 

Is  there  no  lesson  for  our  city  rulers  in  such 
facts  as  these  ?  If  our  police  are  men  of  only  four- 
block  power ;  if  they  are  so  blown  in  that  little 
distance  that  they  are  utterly  helpless,  and  all  they 
can  do  is,  one  after  another,  to  point  to  the  es- 
caping felon  and  indulge  in  these  "  brilliant  flashes 
of  silence,"  inwardly  imploring  some  good  civilian 
to  kindly  catch  that  thief ;  if  a  youngster  can  first 
indulge  in  a  tough  wrestle  with  a  detective,  and 
then,  taking  a  heavy  blow  on  his  head  from  the 
butt  of  a  revolver,  not  only  empty-handed  get 
away  from  his  would-be  captor,  but,  although  the 
latter  is  joined  by  two  policemen,  soon  put  a  whole 
block  between  him  and  them,  and  springing  over 
a  fence,  go,  after  all,  "unwhipt  of  justice,"  does 
it  not  strike  the  reader  that  a  little  improvement 
in  the  speed  and  stay  of  our  policemen  might  do 
no  harm  ?  Had  it  not  better  be  conceded  that  it 
is  hopeless  for  many  of  the  Broadway  squad,  for 
instance,  in  their  present  condition,  to  attempt  to 
catch  a  thief  by  running  after  him,  and  would  it 
not  be  well  to  provide  each  of  them  with  a  lasso, 
for  short-range  work,  and  initiate  them  in  its  uses 
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at  once  ?  In  this  way  they  could  certainly  make 
sure  of  one  of  those  light-heeled  gentry  once  in  a 
while,  perhaps — for  example,  one  fond  of  ladies' 
earrings.  And  who  believes  that  officers  always 
report  their  failures  to  catch  thieves,  or  that  the 
public  ever  hears  of  one  half  of  such  cases  ? 

Let  us  see,  too,  where  this  physical  incapacity 
may  lead  to  graver  consequences  than  the  mere 
allowing  a  detected  thief  to  run  at  large.  In  the 
great  cities  there  have  sprung  up  within  a  few 
years  back  storehouses  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
securities,  plate,  important  papers,  and  other 
valuables.  Hedged  round  with  plates  of  steel, 
chronometer  locks,  massive  bolts,  and  several 
watchmen,  and  connected  with  the  nearest  police 
station  by  wires  so  arranged  that  the  doors  cannot 
be  opened  without  sounding  the  alarm  at  the  sta- 
tion-house, the  public  naturally  put  their  trust  in 
them,  and  their  property  too.  Within  recent  years 
we  also  hear  far  more  than  formerly  of  burglars 
going,  not  in  pairs  or  threes,  but  in  gangs  of  half- 
a-dozen  or  more,  and  of  cracking  safes  always 
thought  impenetrable.  Now,  suppose  that  a  de- 
scent were  made  on  the  largest  one  of  these  safe 
depositories  in  America,  the  one  under  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  by  a  dozen  first-class 
cracksmen.  Their  business  hours  are  generally 
between  one  and  four  in  the  morning.  That  they 
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work  with  wonderful  sagacity,  dai-ing,  and  despatch, 
is  attested  by  such  briUiant  performance  as  that  at 
the  Northampton  Bank  robbery ;  or  when  they  in 
a  little  time,  one  morning,  relieved  the  Manhattan 
Bank  of  a  few  millions,  and  that  right  within  a 
block  of  police  head-quarters  in  New  York  city. 
Suppose  that,  by  collusion  or  otherwise,  the  rob- 
bers get  through  the  outer  door.  Unlike  the  Bank 
of  England,  there  is  no  platoon  of  soldiers  on 
guard.  They  silence  the  three  or  four  who  oppose 
them.  They  come  to  the  inner  doors,  the  opening 
of  which  alarms  the  police.  At  the  station-house, 
when  that  alarm  sounds,  three  or  four,  or  maybe 
more,  more  or  less  drowsy  officers  start  and  run 
for  the  Stock  Exchange,  some  eight  hundred  feet 
away.  Is  there  any  especial  reason  why  they 
should  be  any  less  exhausted  when  they  get  there 
than  the  two  policemen  who  failed  to  catch  the 
Sixth  Avenue  thief,  or  the  two  who  let  another  in 
First  Avenue  run  clear  out  of  their  sight  ?  The 
four  blocks  the  former  two  policemen  ran  do  not 
make  much  over  eight  hundred  feet.  Suppose 
that  three  or  four,  not  half-grown  fellows  like 
"  Sleepy  "  Dick,  but  stalwart  desperadoes,  used  to 
rough  work,  quietly  await  the  arrival  of  these  wor- 
thy, but  well-blown  patrolmen.  How  long  would 
it  take  the  thieves  to  at  least  check  the  advance,  if 
not  also  considerably  impair  the  usefulness,  of  men 
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so  nearly  gone  that  tLey  could  not  speak^  and 
whose  hands  shook  so  that  aiming  a  revolver  ef- 
fectively would  be  practically  out  of  the  question? 

And  mig'ht  not  the  Press  justly  have  some  pretty 
plain  comment  to  make^  then,  on  the  physical  in- 
efficiency of  our  police  force,  and  wonder  why  it 
had  not  been  insisted  on  long  ago  that  they  be 
trained  as  men  have  to  be  in  other  callings,  until 
they  are  fit  for  their  work  ?  Hear  Dr.  Morgan,  in 
"  University  Oars,"-  on  fat  and  unwieldy  men,  and 
their  unfitness  for  emergencies  calling  for  strong 
and  quick  work :  "  When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  a 
man  who,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  weighed  12  stone 
(168  pounds),  and  in  after-life  inclining  to  corpu- 
lency, has  reached  the  abnormal  weight  of  17  or  18 
stone  (238  or  252  pounds),  we  must  not  consider 
Mm  proportionately  stronger  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
should  rather  excite  our  pity  and  commiseration — 
the  five  or  six  stone  distributed  over  Ms  body  being 
com^iosbd  wholly  of  adipose  tissue.  He  is  thus 
as  completely  enveloped  in  blubber  as  though  he 
were  a  whale  or  a  seal.  His  muscles  being  heavily 
weighted,  his  poivers  of  locomotion  are  necessarily 
limited  ;  and,  handicapped  in  this  manner,  it  is  no 
easy  task  for  him  to  drag  his  unwieldy  frame  on 
some  sweltering  12th  of  August  over  the  trying 
inequalities  of  a  Highland  moor." 

The  broken-winded  man,  or  a  man  out  of  wind, 
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is  almost  as  useless  in  an  emergency  calling  for 
sharp  and  sudden  work  as  a  broken-winded  horse. 
The  standing  around  of  the  policemanj  heavily  shod 
and  heavily  clad,  and  the  lazy,  aimless  walking,  will 
never  make  him  hardy,  tough,  and  difficult  to  face, 
or  likely  not  to  use  his  club  where  a  strong,  quick 
man  would  never  need  it.  Swollen  hands  and 
feet,  and  soft,  flabby  flesh  will  be  the  result ;  and 
for  the  variety  of  sudden  and  dangerous  work 
which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do  at  any  moment 
he  is  not  half  fitted ;  and  if  he  trains  no  more  for 
his  work  than  he  does  now,  he  never  will  be. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  looks — not  the  least 
important,  by  any  mea.ns,  of  the  qualifications  of 
a  police-officer— are  they  all  that  they  might  be, 
and  that  they  really  ought  to  be  ? 

When  a  thousand  of  them,  averaging  two  hun- 
dred pounds  apiece,  parade  down  Broadway,  with 
brass  buttons  gleaming,  and  every  belt  well  filled, 
itis  easy  enough  for  Press  or  citizen  to  say,  "  What 
a  fine-looking  body  of  men  !  "  But  now,  notice 
them  closely,  and  most  of  them  are  inerect,  many 
are  round-shouldered,  and  few  are  at  once 
thoroughly  well-built  men  and  in  good  condition, 
being  either  loose-jointed,  too  fat,  or  too  thin. 
Contrast  their  marching  and  bearing  with  that  of 
the  little  West  Point  battalion  on  parade,  every 
man  erect,  clean-cut,  precise,  wiry,  and  athletic  ; 
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light  and  youug,  to  be  sure,  but  most  hardy, 
quick,  and  manly.  Now,  we  know  what  it  is  to 
be  erect.  We  soon  discover  that  the  bulk,  the 
sunburn,  and  the  uniforms  have  gone  far  towards 
making  the  favourable  impression,  which,  ought 
to  have  been  better  based,  and  that  almost  every 
one  of  these  policemen  is  plainly  faulty. 

Now,  suppose  every  one  of  these  twenty-five 
hundred  men,  besides  being,  as  most  of  them  al- 
ready are,  both  courageous  and  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  was  a  skilful  and  hard-hitting 
boxer,  a  good,  steady,  long-distance  runner,  a 
fair  wrestler,  a  strong  swimmer,  a  sound,  hale, 
thoroughly  well-made  man.  Let  the  vicious  classes 
once  know — and  how  long  would  it  take  them  to 
learn  ? — that  in  a  race  between  them  and  the 
policeman  the  latter  would  be  pretty  sure  to  win  ; 
let  it  be  known  that,  when  he  once  caught  his 
man,  the  odds  would  be  decidedly  in  his  favour, 
and  that  that  man  would  not  get  away ;  let  every 
member  of  the  force  be  justly  known  as  a  formi- 
dable man  to  face,  and  one  whom  the  offender  had 
better  avoid — and  what  an  advance  it  would  be  in 
both  the  moral  and  physical  efliciency  of  the 
force  !  Now  let  the  riot  come,  and  see  what  that 
little  band  of  twenty-five  hundred  trained  men 
could  do  against  ten  times  their  number.  To-day 
they  have  nothing  which  makes  them  enduring  at 
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quick,  bard  work,  and  that  is  wliat  is  wanted  for 
mobs.  If  tbey  bad  an  abundance  of  that  wbicb 
would  make  them  so,  tbe  plying  of  a  locust  for  an 
bour  or  two  among  a  lot  of  unorganized  roughs 
would  be  almost  a  diversion,  and  a  game  they 
could  continue  at  by  the  week  if  need  be. 

And  why  should  not  every  city  in  our  land  have, 
instead  of  men  very  many  of  them  too  often  far 
out  of  condition,  these  same  well-trained  men, 
educated,  as  men  have  to  be  in  nearly  every  other 
calling,  directly  for  their  work,  and  all  dexterous 
and  able  ?  Is  it  asking  too  much  ?  The  prepa- 
ration necessary  to  it  will  not  compare  in  its  ex- 
hausting effects  with  what  the  war-policeman — the 
soldier,  who  is  not  paid  a  quarter  as  much — must 
do  without  a  murmur  :  the  long  forced  marching, 
weighted  like  a  pack-horse,  the  broken  sleep,  the 
stinted  food,  the  bad  shoes,  the  long  absence  from 
home,  and  the  lack  of  all  comforts.  Why  not  in- 
sist on  a  regime  which,  if  the  fat  man  could  go 
throughandretain  his corporosity,  would  make  him 
welcome  to  retain  it ;  if  the  thin  man  could  be  up 
to  every  day^s  work  in  it,  then  he  could  stand  far 
more  than  he  looked  equal  to  ?  But  if  either  failed, 
out  with  him.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  good 
substitutes  could  not  be  had  in  abundance. 

This  is  no  question  of  mere  health,  and  symme- 
try of  make,  and  reasonable  strength,  as  with  the 
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ordinary  citizen.  It  is  a  matter  of  fitness  for  or- 
dinary duties — duties  often  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  the  public  weal^  whicL.  may  spring  up  at 
any  moment^  and  wliicli  call  for  unusual  physi- 
cal resources.  It  is  a  matter  of  substituting  for 
dangerous  weapons,  rashly  wielded^  and  when  that 
wielding  is  often  wholly  uncalled  for,  men  who, 
in  any  ordinary  street-brawl,  need  no  weapon,  and 
would  scarcely  think  of  using  one,  any  more  than 
would  a  Morrissey,  a  Heenan,  or  a  Hyer. 

As  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  each  four 
precincts  in  the  larger  cities  hire  a  hall,  say  about 
eighty  feet  by  forty,  and  the  higher  the  better,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  easily  heated.  Two 
hundred  dollars,  carefully  spent,  would  buy  all 
needed  apparatus,  and  as  much  more  would  keep  it 
swept  and  dusted,  lighted  and  warmed.  Twenty- 
five  cents  a  month  from  each  of  four  hundred 
policemen  would  be  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  which  would  cover,  besides  these  items,  rent 
and  salary  of  teacher  as  well.  For  the  teacher 
need  be  with  them  but  a  little  while  daily;  for, 
in  about  all  the  exercises  necessary  to  make  men 
good  ordinary  runners  and  boxers,  a  teacher  up  to 
his  work  can  drill  the  men  in  squads.  What  they 
want  is  not  intricate  and  technical  knowledge, 
but  plain,  straightforward,  swift,  hard  work,  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  the  condition  which  keeps  them 
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easily  up  to  it.  Or,  better  yet,  put  these  gym- 
nasiums in  charge  of  the  department,  if  equally 
rigid  economy  could  be  insured.  Then  require 
each  man  to  spend  fifteen  minutes  there  every 
other  day,  sparring — after  he  had  the  rudiments 
— with  some  companion  who  can  give  him  all 
the  exercise  he  wants,  and  on  the  alternate  days 
let  an  equal  period  of  time  be  spent  in  running, 
not  at  racing  pace,  but  still  good  lively  work  of 
the  kind  which  brings  good  lungs  and  good  legs. 
Now,  at  the  annual  or  semi-annual  athletic  meet- 
ing, let  picked  men  from  each  precinct  contend 
in  foot-races,  both  for  short  and  long  distances ; 
and,  to  give  their  work  an  even  more  practical 
turn,  give  some  sneak-thief  a  reasonable  start  in 
such  contests,  and  let  the  officers,  in  full  uniform 
of  course,  catch  him  if  they  can.  Now  the  waist- 
bands will  begin  to  lessen,  and  a  considerably 
smaller  measure  of(  cloth  will  cover  the  man,  but  it 
will  clothe  a  man  who,  unarmed  and  unaided,  can 
whip  almost  half  a  dozen  such  flabby,  untrained, 
unskilful  fellows  as  he  used  to  be.  For  every  duty 
which  may  at  any  moment  become  his,  whether 
light  or  heavy,  mild  or  violent,  he  will  be  far  better 
qualified  in  almost  every  respect  than  before,  yet 
no  better  in  his  line  than  any  good  business  man 
requires  each  person  in  his  employ  to  be  in  his,  no 
matter  what  their  particular  duties  may  be. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SPECIAL  EXERCISE  FOE  ANY  GIVEN  MUSCLES. 

While  symmetrical  and  tliorougL.  physical  deve- 
lopment are  not  at  all  common  among  Ameri- 
cansj  and  undeveloped,  inerect,  and  weak  bodies 
almost  outnumber  any  other  kind,  the  general  want 
of  familiarity  with  what  will  develop©  any  given 
muscles,  and  bring  them  up  to  the  fulness  and 
strength  which  ought  to  be  theirs,  is  even  more  sur- 
prising.   If  proof  is  wanted  of  this,  let  the  reader 
ask  himself  what  special  work  he  would  choose  to 
develope  any  given  part;  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm, for  instance,  or  those  of  the  front  of  the  chest. 
If  he  has  ever  paid  any  attention  to  his  physical  de- 
velopment— and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
have  not — he  may  know  one  or  two  things  which 
will  bring  about  the  desired  result ;  but  even  if  he 
has  attended  the  gymnasium  a  good  deal,  he  will 
often  be  surprised  to  find  that  his  time  there  was 
mainly  spent  in  accomplishing  some  particular  feat 
or  amount  of  work,  rather  than  in  bringing  about 
the  special  development  of  any  given  part,  or 
general  development  of  the  whole  body. 
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Now,  while  the  exercises  which  bring  any  given 
set  of  muscles  into  play  are  very  numerous,  if  a 
few  can  be  grouped  together  which  shall  be  at 
once  simple  and  plain,  and  shall  call  either  for  in- 
expensive apparatus  or  none  at  all,  which  will  also 
enable  almost  any  one,  by  a  little  energy  and  de- 
termination, to  bring  up  any  limb  or  muscles  now 
weak,  they  may  prove  of  value. 

To  develo;pe  the  Leg  below  the  Knee. 
The  main  part  of  the  leg  below  the  knee,  for 
instance,  is  composed  of  muscles  which  raise  the 
heel.    Stand  erect,  with  the  head  high,  chest  out, 
and  shoulders  down,  keeping  the  knees  all  the 
time  well  sprung  back,  having  the  feet  about  three 
inches  apart,  with  the  toes  turned  shghtly  outward. 
Now  slowly  raise  the  heels  until  they  are  high  off 
the  floor,  and  the  whole  weight  rests  on  the  soles 
and  toes.    Now  drop  slowly  down.   Then  repeat. 
Next  place  the  hand  on  the  muscles  of  the  calf, 
and  while  at  first  not  firm,  feel  them  harden  as 
you  rise,  and  all  doubt  as  to  whether  the  exercise 
in  question  uses  these  muscles  will  speedily  vanish. 
Continue  this  exercise  at  the  same  I'ate,  keeping  at 
it  until  you  have  risen  fifty  times.    Now,  it  will 
not  be  necessary,  with  most  persons,  to  have  to 
place  the  hand  on  these  muscles  to  learn  if  they 
are  brought  into  play,  for  already  that  is  becoming 
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very  plain  in  another  way,  one  that  is  bringing 
most  conclusive  proof  to  the  mind — internal  evi- 
dence it  might  well  be  called.  Unless  the  calves 
are  unusually  strong,  long  before  the  one  h  undredth 
effort  there  is  an  unmistakable  ache  in  them, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  will  cause  the 
person  to  stop  outright  from  sheer  inability  to  pro- 
ceed. It  has  not  taken  much  time  to  get  a  pretty 
thorough  measure  of  about  what  power  there  is  in 
one  set  of  muscles  at  least.  All  doubts  are  srone 
from  his  mind  now  as  to  whether  one  exercise  he 
knows  will  call  into  play  the  muscles  of  his  leg 
below  the  knee  or  not.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
it  is  not  his  forearm,  or  upper  arm,  or  the  back  or 
front  of  his  chest  which  has  been  in  action,  for 
none  of  these  have  felt  fatigue,  the  tire  being  all 
confined  to  the  muscles  in  question. 

Again,  had  there  been  beside  him  two  men  of 
neai'ly  the  same  weight,  but  one  of  small  and  feeble 
calves,  the  other  having  them  shapely  and  well- 
developed,  is  there  any  doubt  which  of  the  two 
could  have  kept  at  the  exercise  the  longer,  yet 
with  the  less  fatigue  ?  Few  men  need  be  told  that 
a  muscle,  unused  to  work  at  first,  can  gradually, 
by  direct  and  systematic  exercise,  be  strengthened; 
but  not  a  few  there  are  who  are  unaware  that  with  ■ 
the  new  strength  comes  increased  size  as  well. 

Yet,  to  those  familiar  with  athletic  work,  it  is 
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as  plain  as  thatyou  must  have  your  eyes  open  if  you 
■want  to  see.  A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  of 
magnificent  muscular  and  vital  development,  was 
not  satisfied  witli  the  girth  of  his  calves,  which 
was  14 J  inches.  At  our  suggestion  he  began 
practising  this  simple  raising  and  lowering  of  the 
heels.  In  less  than  four  months  he  had  increased 
the  girth  of  each  calf  one  whole  inch.  When 
asked  how  many  strokes  a  day  he  averaged,  he 
said,  "  From  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  ;" 
varied  some  days  by  his  holding  in  each  hand 
during  the  process  a  twelve-pound  dumb-bell,  and 
then  only  doing  one  thousand  or  thereabouts. 
The  time  he  found  most  convenient  was  in  the 
morning  on  rising,  and  just  before  retiring  at  night. 
Instead  of  the  work  taking  much  time,  seventy  a 
minute  was  found  a  good  ordinary  rate,  so  that 
fifteen  minutes  at  each  end  of  the  day  was  all  he 
needed.  But  this  was  a  great  and  very  rapid  in- 
crease, especially  for  a  man  of  thirty-five;  far 
more  than  most  persons  would  naturally  be  con- 
tented with,  yet  suggestive  of  the  stufi"  and 
perseverance  of  the  man  who  accomplished  it. 

Here,  then,  one  of  the  most  effective  exercises 
which  could  be  desired  for  the  strengthening  of 
these  muscles  is  accomplished  actually  without 
apparatus,  without  one  cent  of  expense— one 
which  can  be  practised  anywhere,  in  the  largest 
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or  the  smallest  roornj  in-doors  or  out^  on  land  or 
while  at  sea. 

But  there  are  many  other  exercises  which  will 
bring  this  same  development.  Now  stand  erect 
again,  with  head  and  chest  high,  shoulders  low, 
and  knees  sprung  back.  Start  oif  at  an  ordinary- 
pace,  and  walk.  But  instead  of,  as  usual,  putting 
the  foot  down  and  lifting  it  without  thinking  about 
it,  this  time,  just  as  it  leaves  the  ground,  press 
hard  with  the  soles  and  toes.  Go  on  for  a  block  or 
two,  and  you  will  suddenly  find  that  your  calves 
are  having  new  ai)d  unwonted  duties — indeed,  a 
very  generous  share  of  work.  Keep  on  for  a  mile 
— if  you  can.  Good  a  walker  as  you  thought 
yourself  before,  a  mile  of  this  sort  will  be  a  mile 
to  be  remembered-^certainly  for  a  few  days,  till 
the  ache  gets  out  of  your  calves. 

If  walking  with  this  new  push  is  not  hard 
enough  on  flat  ground,  try  it  up-hill.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  these  muscles  will  ache  till  it  will 
seem  as  if  you  must  have  a  whole  gymnasium 
concealed  in  them  somewhere. 

Another  exercise  for  the  same  muscles,  which 
can  also  be  learned  in  a  moment,  and  a  little  of 
which  will  suffice  at  first,  is  running  on  the  toes, 
or,  rather,  on  the  soles  and  toes.  Here  the  whole 
weight  is  held  by,  and  pushed  from,  first  the 
muscles  of  one  calf,  then  of  the  other.    One  will 
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not  go  far  at  this  without  convincing  proof  of  the 
value  of  this  work  to  the  parts  in  question. 

Of  two  brothers  of  our  acquaintance — one  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  the  other  a  little  fellow  of  four — 
the  former  walks  with  no  especial  spring,  and 
performs  his  running  flat-footed.  But  the  little 
fellow,  whether  walking,  standing,  or  running,  is 
for  ever  on  his  toes,  and  with  his  knees  sprung 
well  back.  The  former  has  rather  slim  legs  and 
no  great  calf;  the  latter  beautifully  developed 
calves,  round,  full,  and  symmetrical,  noticeably 
large  for  a  boy  of  his  size  and  age. 

Again,  work,  harder,  and  telling  more  directly 
on  the  calves, and  hence  calculated  to  increase  their 
size  and  strength  faster  even  than  any  of  these,  is 
hopping  on  one  foot — a  really  grand  exercise,  and 
one  of  the  speediest  for  bringing  strong  legs  and 
a  springy  step.  There  is  not  the  relief  in  it  that 
there  is  in  walking  or  running.  There  the  rest  is 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  here.  Here  the  work  is 
almost  continuous,  and  soontires  the  strongest  mus- 
cles. Jumping  also  exercises  these  muscles  power- 
fully, and,  practised  steadily,  soon  brings  them  up. 
W ell  developed  and  strong,  these  muscles  are  of 
great  value  in  dancing,  adding  astonishingly  to  the 
ease  and  grace  so  valued  in  this  accomplishment, 
and  to  endurance  as  well.  Horseback-riding, 
where  the  foot  is  pushed  but  a  little  way  into  the 
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sfciiTup,  and  the  whole  weight  thus  thrown  on  the 
toes;  rowing,  especially  with  the  sliding  seat, 
where  the  feet  press  hard  against  the  stretcher ; 
leaping;  ordinary  walking  uphill,  and  walking 
on  the  toes  alone — these  all  call  these  muscles 
into  most  vigorous  play,  and,  when  practised 
steadily  and  with  energy,  are  among  the  most 
rapid  means  known  for  increasing,  not  the  strength 
of  the  calves  alone,  but  their  girth  as  well. 

Try  a  summer  of  mountain  chmbing.  Look  at 
the  men  who  spend  their  lives  at  it.  Notice  the 
best  stayers  in  the  Alpine  clubs,  and  almost  inva- 
riably they  are  found  to  have  large  and  powerful 
calves,  especially  where  their  knees  are  not  bent 
much  in  stepping.  In  a  personal  sketch  of  Ben- 
digo,  the  once  celebratedJBritish  prize-fighter  (now 
a  quiet  Christian  man),  much  stress  was  laid  on  the 
fact  that  his  calves  measured  a  clean  sixteen  inches 
about.  Yet,  to  show  that  gentlemen  are  sometimes 
quite  as  strong  in  given  directions  as  prize-fighters, 
look  at  Mr.  Maclaren's  own  memorandum  of  not 
only  what  a  splendid  pair  of  legs  he  himself  had 
at  the  start,  but  what  a  Httle  mountain  climbing  did 
for  them  ;  for  he  says  that  in  four  months  of  Al- 
pine walking,  averaging  nine  hours  a  day,  his  calves 
went  up  from  sixteen  inches  to  seventeen  and  a 
quarter !  and  his  thighs  from  twenty-three  and  a 
half  inches  to  twenty-five.    If  instances  nearer 
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liome  are  sought,  and  yet  wliere  neitlier  anything 
like  tlie  time  Maclaren  took  was  given  to  it,  nor 
any  of  the  very  severe  work  of  the  gentleman 
referred  to  a  little  earlier,  look  at  what  Dr.  Sar- 
gent accomplished,  not  with  one  solitary  man  but 
with  two  hundred,  at  Bowdoin  College;  not  giving 
nine  hours  a  day  to  it,  but  only  "  half  an  hour 
a  day,  four  times  a  week,  for  a  period  of  sis 
months."  In  this  very  brief  time,  and  by  mode- 
rate exercises,  he  increased  the  average  girth  of 
the  calf  of  these  whole  two  hundred  men  from 
twelve  and  a  half  inches  to  thirteen  and  a  quarter. 
There  was  one  pupil,  working  four  hours  a  week 
instead  of  four  half-hours,  and  for  one  year  instead 
of  six  months,  who  increased  his  calves  from  thir- 
teen and  a  half  inches  to  fifteen — an  actual  gain 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  in  two  hundred  and 
eight  hours  of  exercise,  much  of  which  was  given 
to  other  muscles,  and  did  not  tell  on  the  calves, 
than  Maclaren  made  in  nine  hundred  hours  of 
work,  most  of  which  kept  these  muscles  in  very 
active  play. 

In  all  exercises  for  these  muscles,  indeed  in  all 
foot- work,  shoes  should  be  worn  with  soles  broad 
enough  to  prevent  the  slightest  cramping  of  the 
foot,  and  so  giving  every  part  of  it  its  natural  play. 

There  remains  one  other  prominent  muscle  be- 
low the  knee,  that  in  front,  running  down  along 
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the  outer  side  of  the  shin-bone.  Develope  the  calf 
fully,  as  is  often  done^  and  omit  this  little  muscle 
and  the  work  which  calls  it  into  play,  and  there  is 
something  wanting,  something  the  lack  of  which 
causes  a  lack  of  symmetry.    Fast  walking,  when 
one  is  unused  to  it,  especially  when  the  knees  are 
held  pretty  straight,  will  work  this  muscle  so 
vigorously  as  to  make  it  sore.  But  a  plain,  safe,  and 
simple  exercise  for  it^  yet  one  which,  if  protracted, 
will  soon  swell  it  into  notice,  and  give  it  unwonted 
strength  and  beauty,  is  effected  by  stooping  down 
as  low  as  possible,  the  feet  being  but  a  few  inches 
apart,  and  the  heels  never  being  allowed  to  rise 
even  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  floor.    Lift  the 
heels,  and  this  muscle  is  at  once  relieved. 

Laying  any  weight  on  the  foot,  and  lifting  it 
clear  from  the  ground,  will  also  call  on  this  muscle. 
So  will  fastening  the  feet  into  straps,  like  those  on 
a  boat-stretcher  or  rowing-weight,  and  swaying  the 
body  of  the  sitter  back  and  forth;  for  these  muscles 
have  heavy  work  to  do  to  aid  in  pulling  the  body 
forward,  so  that  the  rower  may  reach  his  hands 
out  over  his  toes  for  a  new  stroke.  Simply  stand- 
ing on  one  foot,  first  holding  the  other  clear  of  the 
floor,  and  then  drawing  it  up  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  front  of  its  own  ankle,  and  then  opening  it  as 
wide  as  you  can,  will  be  found  a  safe  and  reason- 
ably efPective  way  of  bringing  forward  this  small 
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but  useful  muscle;  while  walking  on  the  heels,  with 
the  toes  drawn  up  high,  is  simpler  yet.  For  those 
who  want  to  run  heavy  risks,  and  are  not  con- 
tented with  any  exercise  which  does  not  threaten 
their  necks,  hanging  by  the  toes  from  a  horizontal 
or  trapeze  bar  will  be  found  to  just  fill  the  bill. 

Worlc  for  the  Front  of  the  Thigh. 
The  muscles  of  the  front  thigh  have  a  most  inti- 
mate connexion  with  those  already  mentioned,  and, 
for  ordinary  purposes,  a  fair  development  of  them 
is  more  necessai-y  than  of  those  below  the  knee. 
.In  common  walking,  for  instance,  while  the  calf 
gets  something  to  do,  the  thigh  gets  far  more,  es- 
pecially when  the  step  is  low  and  flat,  and  the  heel 
never  raised  far  from  the  ground.    A  man  will 
often  have  large  and  strong  thighs,  and  yet  but 
indifferent  calves.  A  prominent  Harvard  oarsman, 
a  strong  and  fast  walker,  and  a  man  of  magnificent 
development  in  most  points,  was  once  exammed 
carefully  by  Greenough,  the  sculptor.    "  I  should 
know  you  were  an  American,"  said  he,  "  because 
you  have  no  calves     and,  indeed,  his  mistake  in 
"developing  splendid  arms,  and  trunk,  and  thighs, 
and  forgetting  all  about  the  calves,  is  far  too  com- 
mon a  one  among  our  athletes  to-day ;  though  the 
prominence  they  are  beginning  to  give  to  running 
helps  to  mend  matters  in  this  respect. 
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Scarcely  any  muscles  are  easier  brought  into  ac- 
tion than  these  of  the  upper  or  front  thigh.  Stand 
erectj  with  head  and  chest  high^  and  the  feet  about 
six  inches  apart.  Now,  bend  the  knees  a  little,  say 
until  the  head  has  dropped  vertically  six  inches. 
Then  rise  to  the  perpendicular  again.  Repeat  a 
few  times,  and  it  will  not  be  long  till  these  mus- 
cles will  be  felt  to  be  in  lively  action,  and  this  ex- 
ercise prolonged  will  make  them  ache.  But  this 
movement  is  very  much  akin  to  that  in  dancing, 
the  latter  being  the  harder  of  the  two,  because  the 
weight  is  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other,  while 
in  the  former  it  is  always  on  both. 

Again,  instead  of  stooping  for  a  few  inches  only, 
start  as  before,  with  head  and  neck  rigidly  erect, 
and  now  stoop  all  the  way  down ;  then  rise  again. 
Continue  this  movement  several  times,  and  gene- 
rally at  first  a  few  repetitions  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  enough.  By-and-by,  as  the  strength  increases, 
so  should  the  number ;  and,  if  time  is  to  be  saved 
and  the  work  condensed,  keep  dumb-bells,  say  of  a 
tenth  of  your  own  weight,  in  the  hands  during  the 
operation. 

A  more  severe  tax  yet  is  had  by  holding  one 
foot  far  out,  either  in  front  or  back,  and  then 
stooping  down  wholly  on  the  other  foot.  Few  can 
do  this  many  times,  and  most  persons  cannot  do  it 
at  all.    For  swiftly  bringing  up  a  thigh  at  present 
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weaker  than  its  mate,  and  so  restoring  tlie  sym- 
metry which  should  always  have  been  there,  this 
work  is  almost  unparalleled. 

Jumping  itself,  either  high  or  flat,  is  admirable 
for  the  thighs.  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  in  his  "  Five 
Years  in  an  English  University,^^  says  that  he  at 
one  time  took  to  jumping,  and  was  astounded  at 
the  rapid  progress  he  made  in  a  branch  of  athletics 
at  which  before  he  had  been  no  good.  Maclaren 
says  that  hardly  any  work  will  quicker  bring  up 
the  whole  legs ;  but  this  will  probably  prove  truer 
where  a  large  number  of  moderate  jumps  are 
taken  daily,  than  where  a  few  extreme  efforts  are 
made. 

Both  fast  walking  and  running  bring  vigorous 
action  to  these  muscles ;  slow  walking  does  little 
for  them,  hence  the  number  of  weak,  undeveloped 
thighs  among  men  who  do  little  or  no  quick  foot- 
work. A  man,  too,  whose  body  is  light  and  thin, 
may  do  a  deal  of  fast  walking  without  greatly  en- 
larging his  thighs,  because  they  have  comparatively 
little  to  carry.  But  let  him,  after  first  getting  tho- 
roughly used  to  fast  and  continued  walking,  carry 
weight  awhile,  say  a  twenty-five-pound  bag  of  shot 
or  sand,  or  a  small  boy,  on  his  back,  or  dumb-bells 
in  his  hands — of  course,  on  a  gymnasium  track,  or 
some  other  course  where  his  action  will  be  under- 
stood—and he  will  find  that  the  new  work  will 
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soon  tell,  as  would,  also,  long-distance  running, 
even  though  not  weighted,  as  Rowell  so  eminently 
shows. 

Good,  stiff  long-distance  walking  is  excellent  for 
the  front  thigh  ;  but  running  is  better,  especially 
when  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  namely,  not  flat-footed, 
but  with  the  heel  never  touching  the  ground. 
Any  sort  of  running  or  walking,  at  any  pace  pro- 
tracted enough  to  bring  moderately-tired  muscles, 
will  tell,  especially  on  these  in  question;  while 
severe  work  over  a  long  distance  will  give  them 
a  great  task,  and  the  consequent  ability  and  size. 
Many  a  man  may  do  a  little  desultory  running 
daily,  perhaps  for  a  week  or  two  together  once  a 
year,  and  not  find  his  thighs  enlarge  or  toughen 
materially.    But  let  him  put  in  a  few  minutes  each 
day,  for  several  months  together,  at  steady  smart 
running,  as  far  as  he  can,  and  go  comfortably,  and 
now,  besides  the  work  becoming  easy,  comes  the 
desired  size  and  strength  as  well.    The  hoppino-, 
which  was  so  good  for  the  calves,  is  hardly  less  so 
for  these  muscles,  and  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
movements  to  develope  them  in  the  shortest  time. 

Dancing,  long  continued,  also  tells  here,  as  an 
acquaintance  of  ours  found,  who  used  to  lead 
the  German  frequently  at  Newport;  for,  though 
far  from  being  an  athlete,  he  said  that  he  daily 
ran  a  mile  during  the  season,  just  to  keep  his 
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legs  in  good  order  for  the  duties  Ms  position 
demanded. 

A  more  moderate  exercise  tlian  the  running, 
though  not  always  so  available,  is  walking  uphill. 
This,  besides,  as  already  mentioned,  doing  so  much 
for  the  calves,  tells  directly  and  markedly  on  the 
thighs  as  well.  Skating  makes  a  pleasant  substi- 
tute for  walking  during  a  part  of  the  colder 
months,  and,  when  much  distance  is  covered  daily, 
brings  strong  and  shapely  thighs. 

The  farmer  and  the  labouring  man,  in  all  their 
heavier  work  done  stooping  over  their  tasks — such 
as  lifting,  shovelling,  picking,  and  mowing— use 
the  thighs  much,  but  keep  them  so  long  fixed  in 
one  position,  with  little  or  no  varying  exercise  to 
supple  and  limber' them  and  the  joints,  that  both 
gradually  stifien,  and  their  instep  soon  begins  to 
lack  elasticity,  which  tendency  is  too  often  in- 
creased by  heavy,  stiff,  and  unwieldy  boots. 

Swinging  forward  when  rowing,  either  in  a  boat 
or  at  the  toe- straps,  after  first  swinging  far  back, 
takes  these  upper  muscles  in  a  way  quite  the  re- 
verse of  their  ordinary  use,  they  now  aiding  to 
pull  the  whole  trunk  forward,  and  so  acting  like 
two  long  hooks. 

All  lifting  of  heavy  objects  from  the  ground, 
standing  in  almost  any  position,  tells  heavily  on 
these  muscles,being  about  the  severest  momentary 
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test  they  can  have^  greatei'  even  than  in  jumping. 
But  occasional  heavy  hfting  tends  rather  to  harden 
the  muscle  than  to  rapidly  increase  its  size^  pro- 
tracted effort  at  lighter  but  good-sized  weights 
doing  the  latter  to  better  advantage. 

Brisk  horseback-riding  keeps  these  muscles 
very  actively  employed.  Every  sort  of  work  which 
calls  for  frequent  stooping  down  does  the  same. 
Persons  who  take  short  steps,  and  many  of  them, 
if  they  walk  with  vigour,  are  likely  to  have  legs 
thicker  and  stouter  everywhere  than  they  who 
stride  out  far,  but  make  the  whole  step  as  easy 
for  themselves  as  possible. 

Hardly  any  of  the  muscles  are  so  useful  and 
valuable  as  these.  One  may  have  weak  arms  and 
trunk,  yet  with  strong  thighs  he  can  walk  a  long 
distance  daily,  and  not  be  nearly  so  fatigued  as 
those  much  stronger  elsewhere  and  weaker  here, 
and,  as  many  men  have  little  or  no  other  exercise 
than  walking,  they  are  often  contented  with  fair 
development  here,  and  practically  none  of  any 
account  elsewhere.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  to  no- 
tice how  a  man  accustomed  for  years  to  a  poor 
shambhng  sort  of  a  gait  will,  with  strict  attention 
to  taking  a  clean  and  strong  step  over  a  certain 
distance  daily,  with  a  determination  to  take  no 
other  sort  of  gait,  soon  improve  the  strength  and 
shape  of  his  thighs. 
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As  hopping  on  one  foot  is  a  swift  way  to  de- 
velops the  calf,  so  frequent  stooping  down  as  low 
as  possible  and  rising  again^  daily^  at  first  without 
weights,  but  eventually  with  them,  is  the  sure 
way  to  speedily  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  thighs. 

To  Enlarge  the  Under  Thigh. 

The  muscles  of  the  under  thigh  do  not  get  nearly 
so  much  to  do  as  those  in  front,  in  many  persons 
seeming  almost  not  to  exist.  A  bad  walk,  with  the 
knees  always  slightly  bent,  is  partly  accountable 
for  this ;  and  a  man  accustomed  to  such  a  walk, 
and  trying  suddenly  to  walk  erect,  with  his  knees 
firmly  knit,  and  bowed  slightly  back,  soon  tires 
and  aches  at  the  operation,  which,  to  one  in  the 
habit  of  walking  erect,  long  ago  became  natural. 

The  exercise  already  recommended,  of  pressing 
the  sole  of  the  foot  hard  on  the  ground  just  as  it 
leaves  it,  is  scarcely  more  beneficial  to  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  than  to  these ;  likewise  walking  up- 
hill, that  telling  finely  on  them.  Standing,  as 
does  the  West  Pointer  in  his  setting-up  drill,  and, 
with  knees  unbent,  trying  to  touch  the  floor  with 
the  hands,  tells  in  this  region.  Fastening  a  weight 
of  any  sort,  a  dumb-bell  or  flat-iron,  to  the  ankle, 
say  with  strap  or  towel,  and  raising  the  foot  as 
high  up  backward  and  outward  as  possible,  and 
repeating  till  tired ;  putting  the  foot  in  the  handle 
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of  the  puUing-weiglitj  and  frequently  drawing  it 
far  down ;  or,  standing  with  back  to  the  wall,  and 
placing  the  heel  against  the  base-board  of  the 
roonij  or  any  solid  vertical  surface,  and  pressing 
hard  many  times — these  all  tell  on  this  hidden 
under  muscle,  which,  small  as  it  is,  is  a  most  es- 
sential one,  and  especially  in  looks,  while  running 
with  the  foot  thrown  high  behind,  excels  them  all. 

To  Strengthen  the  Sides  of  the  Waist. 

But  while  the  legs  have  been  so  actively  engaged, 
there  are  other  parts  which  have  not  been  idle,  so 
that  the  same  work  brings  other  strength  as  well. 
In  every  step  taken,  and  especially  every  vigorous 
one,  as  in  fast  walking  or  in  running,  the  muscles 
at  the  sides  of  the  waist  have  been  all  the  time  at 
work,  a  prominent  duty  of  theirs  being  to  aid  in 
holding  the  body  erect. 

Notice  a  man  weak  just  here,  and  see  his  body 
sway  a  little  from  side  to  side  as  he  walks,  seem- 
ing to  give  at  the  waist.  Were  such  a  one  to  prac- 
tise daily  hopping  straight  ahead,  on  one  foot,  and 
then  on  the  other,  until  he  could  by-and-by  so 
cover  half  a  mile  without  fatigue,  he  would  find 
his  swaying  propensity  fast  disappearing  ;  and  if 
he  has  been  troubled  with  a  feeble  or  unshapely 
waist,  that  also  will  have  gradually  changed,  until 
at  the  end  it  has  become  firm  and  well-set. 
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Take  the  long  balancing-pole  of  the  tight-rope 
walker,  and  try  to  walk  a  rope  awhile,  or  try  the 
more  simple  expedient  of  walking  on  the  railroad 
rail,  and  these  muscles  are  at  once  uncommonly 
busy.  Notice  the  professional  tight-rope  man, 
and  see  how  strong  he  is  here,  especially  when  to 
the  weight  of  his  own  body  he  adds  another,  as 
did  Farini  when  he  carried  a  man  on  his  shoulders 
across  the  Niagara  River;  or  as  the  Eastern 
porter,  with  his  huge  weight  of  luggage  ;  or  the 
carrier  at  the  meat-market,  who  shoulders  a  whole 
side  or  more  of  beef  and  marches  off  with  it. 
These  men  soon  get  great  and  unusual  power  in 
these  side  muscles.  Wrestling  also,  whether 
Cornish  or  Graaco-Roman,  or  indeed  almost  any 
sort,  tells  directly  and  severely  here.  If  one 
prefers  to  use  apparatus  made  specially,  the  oppo- 
site cut  shows  a  simple  device  of  Dr.  Sargent^ s, 
which  he  made  purposely  to  bring  up  and 
strengthen  these  muscles. 

Standing  in  front  of  it,  with  head  and  neck 
erect  and  chest  out,  and  grasping  the  ends  of  the 
bar  A  A,  the  operator  simply  turns  it,  first  well  up 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  then  repeats  the 
movements  until  he  has  enough.  As  he  turns,  the 
rubber  straps  B  B  stretch  more  and  more,  of 
course  getting  stifrer  the  farther  the  bar  is  turned. 
It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  hit  upon  a 
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better  appliance  for  improving  these  valuable  side 
muscles,  and  yet  without  fear  of  overdoing  them. 

Tlie  Abdominal  Muscles. 

Nor  do  these  include  all  the  muscles  which  the 
foot- work  arouses  to  action.  Take  the  horizontal 
bands  or  layers  of  muscle  across  the  abdomen. 
Every  step  forward  moves  them,  and  the  higher 
and  more  energetic  the  step,  the  more  they  have 
to  do.  A  man  who  is  not  strong  in  these  muscles 
will  usually  have  a  feeble  walk,  and  very  often 
will  double  forward  a  little,  until  he  is  in  about 
the  position  of  the  two  hands  of  a  clock  at  two 
minutes  past  six,  giving  him  the  appearance  of 
being  weak  here.  But  the  strong,  high  step  tilts 
the  body  slightly  back,  and  gives  these  muscles  so 
much  to  do  that  they  soon  grow  good  at  it,  and 
shapely  and  powerful  accordingly. 

Another  advantage  comes  from  having  these 
muscles  strong,  and  from  forming  the  habit  of 
stepping  as  he  does  who  has  them  so.  By  walking 
thus  erect,  the  shoulders,  instead  of  pressing  over 
on  the  chest  as  the  man  tires,  and  so  cramping 
his  breathing,  are  so  habitually  held  back  that 
it  is  easier  to  keep  them  there,  and  the  consequent 
fuller  respiration  keeps  him  longer  fresh.  This  is 
very  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  pedestrians  in  the  world  to-day,  its  ex- 
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champion  long-distance  walker^  Daniel  O^Leary. 
Take  him  when  in  good  condition^  and  in  one  o£ 
his  long  tramps ;  on  the  first  mile  or  the  four 
hundredth,  it  is  always  the  same  :  there  he  is,  with, 
head  up,  shoulders  well  back,  and  working  busily, 
and — the  most  noticeable  thing — the  whole  centre 
of  the  body,  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  thrown,  if 
anything,  actually  forward  of  a  vertical  line,  instead 
of  as  far,  or  often  much  farther,  back  of  it ;  indeed, 
the  point  farthest  forward  is  about  two  inches  below 
his  belt,  A  fair  though  not  clear  idea  of  what  is 
meant  can  be  had  from  the  following  sketch  of 
him,  taken  at  the  time,  on  the  latter  part  of  his 
five-hundred-mile  walk  with  Hughes,  "  the  Lep- 
per,"  on  the  track  in  the  Hippodrome,  in  New 
York  city,  during  the  first  week  of  October,  1878. 
Hughes,  while  proving  himselE  a  very  tough  and 
determined  man,  showed,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  professional  athletes,  great  ignorance  of  many 
things  which  would  have  helped  him  much  had 
he  known  and  followed  them,  and  none  more,  per- 
haps, than  this  very  matter  of  correct  position. 

O'Leary^s  freshness,  no  matter  how  many  hun- 
dred miles  he  has  just  walked,  is  remarkable.  This 
rational  way  of  carrying  the  body  during  a  diflB- 
cult  feat,  besides  giving  the  heart  and  lungs  full 
room  for  vigorous  action,  also  gives  the  stomach 
and  other  vital  organs  ample  play ;  for  a  glance  at 
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Fig-6. 

the  sketcli  shows  none  of  the  thinness  of  flank  and 
general  sunken^  in  look  at  the  waist  in  O'Leaiy  so 
plain  in  Hughes^  and  so  common  among  walkers 
in  the  later  miles  of  the  race. 
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Singularly  enouglij  a  little  boy,  only  eleven  years 
old^aud  but  tliree  feet  nine  inches  high,  has  copied, 
or  rather  acquired — for  it  seems  he  had  never 
seen  this  sensible  step  and  carriage  of  O^Leary — 
with  astonishing  success,  as  witness  the  following 
sketch  of  his  performance  from  the  New  Yorh 
Herald  of  October  11th,  1878.  Foohsh  in  the  ex- 
treme as  it  is  to  allow  such  half-grown  youngsters 
to  attempt  such  feats,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  annals 
of  the  cinder-path  can  match  such  prodigious  stay 
and  skill  in  one  so  young  : — 

"  AN  EMBRYO  O^LEAET. 

"  Between  the  Grand  Central  Dep6t  and  Madison  Avenue 
and  Forty-second  and  Forty-fourth  streets  is  a  vacant  square, 
which  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  have  been  utilizing  as  a 
race-track.  Every  day  dozens  of  them  may  be  seen  scurrying 
round  the  track,  intent  on  making  the  best  time  ever  known. 
Yesterday  afternoon  a  five-mile  walk  was  in  progress,which  was 
headed  by  a  very  small  boy,  who  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  bystanders  by  his  peculiarly  rapid  and  easy  gait.  He 
kept  ahead  of  the  other  contestants,  and  finally  distanced 
them  by  two  laps,  and  won  in  the  time  of  48m.  2s. 

"  After  this  race,  at  the  request  of  the  lookers-on,  he  travelled 
around  the  track  once  (which  is  one-seventh  of  a  mile)  in  Im. 
and  15s.  Se  walks  very  erect,  steps  like  (JLeary,  and  does  not 
seem  to  he  easily  fatigued.  This  time  is  still  more  surprising, 
considering  that  he  is  only  eleven  years  old  and  but  three  feet 
nine  inches  high,  so  that  he  cannot  take  a  very  long  step. 

"  In  a  conversation  with  him,  it  was  learned  that  his  name 
was  Joe  Havey,  residing  at  No.  144.  East  Forty-third  Street. 
He  has  never  seen  a  professional  walk,  so  that  his  walkinn- 
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ideas  are  Ma  own.  With  a  littls  practice,  he  bids  fair  to 
become  a  No.  1  pedestrian." 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  bringing  up  these 
useful  abdominal  muscles^  equally  easy  to  learn. 

Sit  down  at  the  rowing-weights,  placing  the  feet 
in  the  toe-straps.  Now  sway  the  body  back  and 
forthj  and,  placing  the  hand  on  the  muscles  in  ques- 
tion, feel  how  they  harden.  An  ordinary  bit  of 
strap  screwed  to  the  base-board  of  one's  room,  so 
that  each  foot  shall  have  a  loop  of  it  to  go  into, 
and  then  a  stool  or  cassock  some  eight  inches  high 
to  sit  on,  save  the  expense  of  the  rowing- weights, 
yet  produce  the  desired  result  with  these  muscles. 

Lie  flat  on  the  back,  as,  for  instance,  just  on 
awaking.  Taking  first  a  deep,  full  breath,  draw 
the  feet  upward,  keeping  the  knees  unbent,  until 
the  legs  are  vertical.  Lower  them  slowly  till  hori- 
zontal, then  raise  again  and  continue.  It  will  not 
take  many  minutes — or  seconds — to  bring  these 
muscles  enough  work  for  one  morning. 

Or  this  time  keep  the  legs  down,  and,  first  fill- 
ing the  chest,  now  draw  the  body  up  until  you  are 
sitting  erect ;  then  drop  slowly  back,  and  repeat. 
This  will  be  likely  to  take  even  less  time  than  did 
the  other,  but  it  will  tell  tremendously  on  these 
muscles.  Indeed,  most  people  are  so  weak  in 
them  that  they  can  hardly  do  this  once.  Yet  men 
who  have  them  strong  and  well  trained  will  lie 
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flat  on  their  backs  on  the  floor  or  gymnasium  mat, 
and  while  some  one  holds  their  ankles,  taking  a 
two-hundred-pound  man,  lying  across  their  chest 
at  right  angles  with  it,  will  raise  him  several  times 
till  they  are  in  erect  sitting  posture. 

Sitting  on  one  of  the  parallel  bars  in  the  gym- 
nasium, and  placing  both  feet  under  the  other,  and 
now  dropping  the  body  back  until  it  is  horizontal, 
then  rising  to  vertical  and  repeating,  is  very  hard 
work  for  these  abdominal  muscles,  and  should  only 
be  practised  by  those  already  strong  here. 

These  muscles  are  brought  into  direct  and 
vigorous  play  in  rowing,  to  such  an  extent  that 
no  man  who  has  them  weak  can  be  a  fast  oars- 
man over  any  ordinary  racing  distance.  Indeed 
this  is  the  very  region  where  young  rowers, 
otherwise  strong,  and  seemingly  fit  for  hard,  fast 
work,  give  out  first. 

Every  time  the  foot  is  raised  in  running,  these 
muscles  are  called  to  active  duty  far  more  than 
in  walking,  and  the  high,  strong,  sharp  step  works 
them  severely,  so  that  no  man  weak  here  could 
be  a  fast  runner  with  good  action.  Jumping, 
vaulting,  leaping,  all  bring  them  into  sudden, 
spasmodic,  almost  violent  action.  Let  a  man 
mow  awhile,  when  unused  to  it,  and  see  how  soon 
it  tells  across  this  region,  the  muscles  aching 
next  day  from  the  twisting  motion. 
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The  latest  invention  purposely  for  these  muscles 
is  also  one  of  Sargent's,  on  the  following  plan  : — 
The  pupil  lies  on  the  plank  A  A',  or,  rather,  sits 
on  it,  when  A'  is  a  little  back  of  vertical,  so  as, 
for  instance,  to  form  with  A  the  angle  ABA'. 
With  feet  in  the  toe-straps  0  C,  he  sways  gently 
forward  and  back  as  long  as  he  can  without 
fatigue.  From  day  to  day,  as  these  muscles 
gain  strength.  A'  is  dropped  lower  and  lower, 
until  finally  it  is  on  a  level  with  A.  Or  a  strap 
may  be  placed  over  the  forehead  and  fastened  to 
A',  and,  with  the  feet  in  the  toe-straps,  the  person 
may  lift  his  body  up  till  vertical,  drawing  the 
weight  E  with  him  as  he  rises. 

Counterworlc  for  the  Abdominal  Muscles. 

But  nearly  all  the  exercises  just  named  fortheab- 
dominal  muscles,  while  they  make  them  strong  and 
handsome,  tend  to  contract  rather  than  lengthen 
them ;  and  for  men  of  sedentary  life,  inclined  to 
stoop  a  little  forward  while  sitting,  some  work 
is  needed  which  shall  stretch  these  muscles,  and 
aid  in  restoring  them  to  their  natural  length. 

Stand  erect.  Now  gradually  di-aw  the  head  and 
shoulders  backward  until  as  far  past  the  vertical  as 
possible.  Return  slowly  to  erect  position.  In  the 
drawing  back,  these  muscles  were  stretched  to  a 
greater  length  than  usual,  and  in  those  who  accus- 
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torn  themselves  to  drawing  far  back  in  this  way, 
like  the  contortionists  of  the  circus,  these  muscles 
grow  wonderfully  elastic,  such  men  being  able  not 
only  to  touch  their  heads  to  their  heels,  but  now 
and  then  to  go  farther  yet,  and  drink  water  from 
a  tumbler  set  between  their  feet. 

But  while  there  is  no  need  of  such  extreme 
work,  moderate  performance  in  this  way  directly 
tends  to  stretch  and  lengthen  muscles  which,  in 
the  great  majority  of  people,  are  somewhat  cramped 
and  shortened  by  habitual  standing,  sitting,  or 
lying,  with  the  back  either  flat  or  almost  curved 
outward,  instead  of  slightly  hollowed  in,  and  with 
the  consequent  sinking  of  the  chest.    All  work 
above  the  head,  such  as  swinging  clubs,  or  an 
axe  or  sledge;  putting  up  dumb-bells,  especially 
when  both  hands  go  up  together ;  swinging  by  the 
hands  from  rope  or  bar,  or  pulling  the  body  up  till 
the  chin  touches  the  hands ;  standing  with  back  to 
the  pulley-weights,  and  taking  the  handles  in  the 
hands,  and,  starting  with  them  high  over  the  head, 
then  pushing  the  hands  far  out  forward ;  standing 
two  or  more  feet  from  the  wall,  and,  placing  the 
hands  side  by  side  against  it  about  as  high  up  as 
your  shoulders,  then  throwing  the  chest  as  far  for- 
ward as  possible;  the  hauling  down  ropes  by  the 
sailor;  the  ceiling- work  of  the  plasterer  and  the 
painter,  and  the  like-these  all  do  excellent  service 
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in  bringing  to  these  important  muscles  the  length 
and  elasticity  they  ought  to  have^  and  so  contri- 
buting materially  to  the  erect  carriage  of  the 
body.  All  kinds  of  pushing  with  the  hands^  such 
as  one  does  in  putting  them  against  any  heavy 
substance  and  trying  to  push  it  before  him^ 
striking  out  in  boxing,  in  fencing,  or  single-stick, 
with  dumb-bells,  or  in  swimming,  are  capital; 
while  the  drawing  of  the  head  and  shoulders 
back  swiftly,  as  in  boxing  to  avoid  a  blow,  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  as  an  aid  in  this  direction. 

To  enlarge  and  give  Power  to  the  Loins.'' 
Before  leaving  the  waist,  there  is  one  more  set 
of  muscles  which  demand  attention ;  and  if  one 
has  them  weak,  no  matter  how  strong  he  may  be 
elsewhere,  he  is  weak  in  a  place  where  he  can  ill 
afford  to  be,  and  that  is  in  the  loins,  or  the  main 
muscles  in  the  small  of  the  back,  running  up  and 
down  at  each  side  of  the  spine.    In  many  of  the 
heavier  grades  of  manual  labour  these  muscles 
have  a  large  share  of  work  to  do.    All  stooping 
over,  when  lifting  is  done  with  a  spade,  or  fork, 
or  bar,  whether  the  knees  are  held  straight  or 
bent,  or  lifting  any  weight  directly  in  the  hands, 
horizontal  pulling  on  a  pulley-weight,  rope,  o^ 
oar-in  short,  nearly  every  sort  of  work  where 
the  back  is  actively  employed,  keeps  these  muscles 
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thoroughly  active.  You  cannot  bend  over  with- 
out using  them.  Weed  awhile,  and,  unless  al- 
ready strong  in  the  loins,  they  will  ache. 

A  labouring  man  weak  here  would  hardly  be 
worth  hiring.    A  rowing-man  weak  here  could 
never  be  a  first-rate  oar  till  he  had  trained  away 
the  weakness.    Heenan,  with  all  his  grand  phy- 
sique, his  tremendous  striking-power,  his  massive 
development  above  the  waist,  would  not  have 
made  nearly  as  enduring  an  oar  as  the  sturdier, 
barrel-chested  Morrissey,  or  as  the  broad-loined 
Eenforth  did  make.    Strong  loins  are  always  de- 
sirable. He  who  has  them,  and  is  called  on  in  any 
sudden  emergency  to  lift  any  heavy  weight,  as  the 
prostrate  form  of  one  who  has  fallen  in  a  swoon, 
for  instance,  is  far  less  likely  to  work  himself 
serious,  if  not  permanent,  injury  here  than  he 
who  has  them  untrained  and  undeveloped. 

Development  above  the  Waist. 

Little  or  no  work  has  been  suggested,  so  far, 
aimed  purposely  to  develope  any  muscles  above  the 
waist.  Indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  espe- 
cially among  Englishmen,  to  find  a  man  of  very 
strong  legs  and  waist,  yet  with  but  an  indifierent 
chest  and  shoulders,  and  positively  poor  arms. 
Canon  Kingsleyhad  discovered  this  when  he  said 
to  the  British  clergy,  "  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
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being  weak.  I  could  not  do  half  the  little  good  I 
do  here  if  it  were  not  for  tliat  strength  and  activity 
which  some  consider  coarse  and  degrading.  Many 
clergymen  would  half  kill  themselves  if  they  did 
what  I  do.  And  though  they  might  walk  about 
as  muchj  they  would  neglect  exercise  of  the  arms 
and  chest,  and  become  dyspeptic  or  consumptive." 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  things  which  would  have 
proved  useful  to  the  brave  canon's  pupils.  The 
connexion  between  the  arms  and  the  muscleSj  both 
on  the  front  and  back  of  the  chest,  is  so  close  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  have  arms  thoroughly 
developed,  and  not  have  all  the  trunk  muscles 
above  the  waist  equally  so.  Fortunately,  as  in 
foot-work,  the  exercises  to  develope  these  muscles, 
without  having  to  resort  to  expensive  apparatus, 
or  often  to  any  at  all,  are  very  numerous. 

With  a  pair  of  dumb-bells,  at  first  weighing  not 
over  one- twenty-fifth  of  what  he  or  she  does  who 
uses  them,  and  gradually,  as  the  strength  increases, 
substituting  larger  ones,  until  they  weigh,  say, 
one-tenth  of  his  or  her  weight,  there  is  scarcely  a 
muscle  above  the  belt  which  cannot,  by  steady  and 
systematic  work  of  never  over  half  an  hour  daily, 
be  rounded  and  strengthened  up  to  what  it  ought 
to  be  in  a  thoroughly  developed,  strong,  and  effi- 
cient  person  of  its  owner's  sex,  size,  and  age. 
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Filling  out  the  Shoulders  and  Upper  Bach. 

Notice  now  wliat  these  dumb-bells  can  do  for 
the  shoulders  and  upper  back. 

Stand  erect  again,  with  the  chin  up  and  chest 
high  (in  all  these  exercises  stand  erect  where  it  is 
possible),  and  have  the  dumb-bells  in  the  hands 
hanging  easily  at  the  sides.  Now  carry  them 
slowly  backwards  and  upwards,  keeping  the  arms 
straight  at  the  elbows,  and  parallel,  until  the  hands 
are  about  as  high  as  they  can  well  go.  Hold  them 
there  a  moment,  then  drop  them  slowly  to  the 
sides.  Do  it  again,  and  keep  on  until  you  begin 
to  feel  like  stopping.  Note  the  spot  where  you 
feel  it,  and  you  will  find  that  the  under  or  inner 
muscles  of  the  part  of  the  back-arm  which  is  above 
the  elbow,  also  those  on  the  shoulder-blade,  and 
the  large  muscles  of  the  back  directly  under  the 
arms,  have  been  the  ones  in  action.  Laying  one 
dumb-bell  down,  now  repeat  the  above  exercise 
with  the  remaining  one,  say  in  the  right  hand, 
this  time  placing  the  left  hand  on  the  back  just 
under  the  right  arm,  or  on  the  inner  portion  of 
the  triceps  or  upper  muscle  of  that  right  arm. 
These  muscles  will  be  found  vigorously  at  work, 
and  hardening  more  and  more  the  higher  the  bell 
is  carried,  or  the  longer  it  is  held  up. 

A  little  of  this  work  daily,  begun  with  the  lighter 
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dumb-bellsj  and  increased  gradually  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  strokes,  or  taking  larger  bells,  or 
botb,  and  long  before  tbe  year  is  out,  if  the  person 
is  steady  and  persevering  at  it,  decided  increase 
in  the  strength,  size,  and  shapeliness  of  the  upper 
back  will  foUow. 

What  has  been  thus  done  with  the  dumb-bells 
could  have  been  done  nearly  or  quite  as  well  with 
any  other  small,  compact  body  of  the  same  weight 
which  could  be  easily  grasped  by  the  hands,  su.ch 
as  a  pair  of  window-weights,  flat-irons,  cobble- 
stones, or  even  chairs,  whichever  were  convenient. 
Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way;  and  if  one 
really  means  to  get  these  or  any  other  muscles 
strong  and  handsome,  the  way  is  really  surpris- 
ingly simple  and  easy. 

Now,  instead  of  using  the  dumb-bells,  stand 
erect,  facing  the  pulley- weights  at  the  gymnasium, 
or  at  home  if  you  have  them,  taking  care  only  that 
they  weigh  at  least  what  the  dumb-bells  would. 
Grasping  the  handles,  draw  them  far  back  and  up, 
the  hands,  in  other  words,  doing  precisely  what 
they  did  with  the  bells,  and  the  same  results  will 
follow. 

Rowing,  either  at  the  oar  or  the  rowing- weights, 
would  have  told  equally  hard  on  these  muscles, 
and,  as  already  pointed  out,  on  many  others  be- 
sides, the  weight  of  the  body  itself  aiding  the  de- 
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velopment  as  it  would  not  with  the  bells  or  weights. 
It  would  also  broaden  the  shoulders  and  spread 
them  apart,  more,  perhaps,  than  almost  any  other 
known  exercise.    But,  Hke  any  other  single  exer- 
cise, calling  certain  muscles  into  play  and  leav- 
ing others  idle,  taken  as  substantially  one's  only 
exercise,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  rowing-men, 
it  brings  a  partial  and  one-sided  development,  mak- 
ing the  parts  used  look  too  large  for  the  rest,  the 
fact  being  that  the  rest  have  not  been  brought  up 
as  fast  as  the  former.    Unless  one's  chest  is  un- 
usually broad  and  strong,  and  often,  even  if  it  is, 
constant  rowing  warps  his  shoulders  forward,  and 
tends  directly  to  make  him  a  round-shouldered 
man,'  while  the  upper  arm,  or  that  part  above  the 
elbow,  has  had  practically  no  development,  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  triceps  or  back-arm  alone  being 
called  to  severe  duty,  but  the  bulk  being  almost 
idle.    Courtney,  the  greatest  sculler  the  United 
States  has  yet  produced — a  large  man,  standing 
six  feet  and  half  an  inch  in  height,  strongly  made 
in  most  parts,  and  weighing  ordinarily  nearly  a 
hundred  and  ninety — is  a  good  instance  of  how 
rowing  does  little  for  the  upper  arm ;  for  while 
his  forearm  is  almost  massive,  measuring  exactly 
thirteen  inches  in  girth,  the  upper  arm,  doubled 


1  See  Fig.  1,  on  page  36. 
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nip,  barely  reaches  fourteen.  A  well-proportioned 
arm,  of  whicli  the  forearm  girths  thirteen,  should 
measure  above  all  fifteen  and  a  quarter.  Again, 
while  Courtney's  forearm  feels  sinewy  and  hard, 
the  upper  is  not  nearly  so  hard,  and  does  not  give 
the  impression  of  having  seen  very  stiff  service. 
His  chest,  too,  is  not  so  large  by  over  two  inches 
as  ought  to  go  with  a  thirteen-inch  forearm. 

Besides  these  exercises  with  the  dumb-bells,  the 
weights,  and  the  oar,  all  the  vocations  which  cause 
one  to  stoop  over  much  and  lift — such  as  most  of 
those  of  the  farmer,  the  labourer,  and  of  the 
artisan  in  the  heavier  kinds  of  work — tell  on  these 
same  muscles  of  the  upper  back  and  the  inner  side 
of  the  triceps,  too  often  bringing,  as  already  poin- 
ted out,  a  far  better  back  than  front,  and  so  injur- 
ing the  form  and  carriage.  Lifting  heavy  weights 
where  one  stands  nearly  erect,  as  when  practising 
on  the  lifting-machine,  pulls  very  heavily  on  the 
extreme  upper  muscles  of  the  back,  those  sloping 
off  downwards  from  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the 
shoulders. 

To  ohtain  a  good  Biceps. 
.   Starting  with  the  dumb-bells  down  at  the  sides, 
as  before,  raise  them  slowly  and  steadily  in  front 
until  they  nearly  touch  the  shoulder— technically, 
''curr^  them -holding  the  head  up,  the  neck 
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rigidly  erect,  and  the  chest  expanded  to  its  very 
utmost.  Now  lower  the  bells  slowly  to  the  sides 
again,  and  repeat,  and  so  continue.  In  a  very  few 
minutes,  often  less  than  three,  you  will  want  to 
stop.  The  biceps  muscles,  or  those  forming  the 
front  of  the  upper  arms,  are  getting  the  work  this 
time,  and  by  applying  to  that  of  one  arm  in  action 
the  hand  of  the  other,  it  is  at  once  found  that  this 
muscle  is  growing  quite  hard. 

If  no  dumb-beU  or  other  convenient  weight  is  at 
hand,  place  one  hand  in  the  other,  and  bear  down 
hard  with  the  upper  hand,  holding  the  chest 
stubbornly  out.  Lift  away  with  the  lower  hand, 
and,  when  it  reaches  the  shoulder,  lower  it  slowly 
to  the  side,  and  then  raise  again,  and  so  continue. 
This  will  be  found  a  good  thing  to  know  when  a 
person  is  travelling,  or  away  from  home,  and 
cannot  readily  get  at  such  apparatus  as  he  has  in 
his  own  room. 

Now  stand  erect  in  front  of  and  facing  the  pul- 
ley-weights, and  at  about  arm's-length  from  them; 
draw  the  hand  horizontally  in  until  it  is  close  to 
the  shoulder;  let  the  weight  drop  slowly  back, 
and  then  draw  it  to  you  again,  and  so  go  on.  This 
is  splendid  work  for  the  biceps,  and  will  soon 
begin  to  swell  and  strengthen  it;  and  then  either 
increased  weight,  or  more  strokes  daily,  is  all  that 
will  be  needed. 
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Fasten  a  stout  hook  in  a  beam  overhead^  and 
hang  a  pulley  to  it.  Eun  a  rope  through  this,  at 
one  end  of  which  you  can  attach  weights,  and  tie 
the  other  to  the  middle  of  a  thick  cane  or  other 
stick,  taking  care  to  have  the  rope  of  such  a  length 
in  all,  that  when  the  weight  is  on  the  floor  the 
stick  is  about  a  foot  above  your  head. 

Begin  with,  say,  one  of  your  dumb-bells  of  not 
over  one-tenth  of  your  own  weight.  Grasping 
the  stick  with  both  hands,  with  their  palms  towards 
you,  draw  it  downwards  until  level  with  your  chinj 
then  let  it  go  back;  repeat,  and  continue  till  you 
begin  to  tire.  If  the  single  bell  seems  too  light, 
attach  both  bells.  After  a  few  days  with  these, 
fasten  on  a  basket  or  coal-hod,  and  increase  the 
load  until,  say  at  the  month's  end,  it  weighs  over 
half  of  what  you  do.  If  you  can  take  this  up  a 
number  of  times  without  ache  or  ill-feeling,  you 
are  strong  enough  to  take  hold  of  a  fixed  bar  and 
attempt  to  haul  yourself  up,  as  Mr.  Bryant  did,^ 
until  your  chin  touches  your  hand.  But  without 
this  preliminary  work,  such  pulling  up,  frequently 
as  it  is  attemped,  is  a  foohsh  and  hazardous 
experiment,  throwing  a  great  strain  on  muscles 
quite  unused  to  such  a  task,  namely,  on  these  very 
biceps  muscles. 


2  See  page  170. 
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If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  one  has  these  muscles 
ah-eady  strong,  and  can  with  ease  pull  himself  up 
six  or  eight  times,  he  will  find  this  stick  and  weight 
an  excellent  affair  for  training  the  biceps  of  one 
arm,  until  it  gets  strong  enough  to  pull  him  up 
without  the  other  arm  at  all.  For  this  simple  and 
valuable  contrivance  the  public  is  also  indebted  to 
Dr.  Sargent,  who  is  a  regular  Edison  in  devising 
simple  and  sensible  gymnastic  appliances,  which 
he  freely  gives  to  all  without  patenting  them. 

Mounting  a  ladder  or  a  rope  hand-over-hand ; 
lifting  any  weight  in  front  of  you,  whether  a 
feather  or  a  barrel  of  sugar ;  picking  up  anything 
from  the  floor;  holding  weights  out  in  front,  or  at 
your  side,  at  arm^s-lengthj  pulling  downwards  on 
a  rope,  as  in  hauling  up  a  sail  j  hammering — in 
short,  anything  which  bends  the  elbow  and  draws 
the  hand  in  towards  the  shoulder,  takes  the  biceps 
muscle;  and,  if  the  work  is  vigorous  and  persisted 
in,  this  muscle  will  ere  long  become  strong  and 
well-shaped. 

To  bring  up  the  Muscles  on  the  Front  and  Side  of 
the  Shoulder. 

For  the  muscles  on  the  front  and  side  of  the 
shoulder,  holding  out  weights  at  arm's-length, 
either  at  the  side  or  in  front,  will  be  found  just  what 
is  wanted,  the  arms  being  horizontal,  or  the  hands 
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being  lield  rather  higher  than  that^  the  elbows 
remaining  unbent.  Holding  the  mere  weight  of 
the  hands,  as  in  boxing,  but  keeping  at  it  awhile, 
keeps  these  parts  well  occupied;  while  the  sword, 
or  foil,  or  single-stick,  freely  plied,  or  the  axe  or 
bat,  tell  directly  here. 

Forearm  Worh. 

Very  many  of  these  exercises  for  the  biceps  and 
shoulder  have  also  called  on  the  forearm,  while 
those  mentioned  for  the  inner  triceps  have  done 
the  same.  Very  prominent  among  the  latter  is 
rowing,  much  of  it  soon  bringing  a  strong  fore- 
arm, especially  on  the  inner  and  under  side.  Any- 
thing which  necessitates  shutting  the  hand,  or 
keeping  it  partly  or  wholly  shut ;  such  as  holding 
anything  heavy  in  it,  driving,  chopping,  fencing, 
single-stick,  pulling  one's  self  up  with  one  hand 
or  both,  batting,  lacrosse, polo,  twisting  the  dumb- 
bells around  when  at  arm's-length,  or  a  chair,  or 
cane,  or  foil,  or  sword,  or  broom-handle,  if  the 
dumb-bells  are  not  convenient,  carrying  a  weight 
in  the  hand,  using  any  of  the  heavier  mechanical 
hand-tools — all  these,  and  more  of  their  sort,  will 
enlarge  and  strengthen  the  forearm,  and  will  do 
much  also  for  the  hand.  Probably  the  hardest 
work  for  the  forearm,  and  that  calling  for  the 
greatest  strength  here,  is  lifting  very  heavy 
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weiglits  suspended  from  a  sticky  bar,  or  handles 
which  the  hands  grasp. 

Exercises  for  the  Triceps  Muscles. 
One  prominent  part  of  the  arm  remains,  or, 
rather,  one  which  ought  to  be  prominent,  though 
in  most  persons,  both  men  and  women,  it  is  not. 
In  boys  and  girls  it  is  even  less  so.  We  refer  to 
the  rest  of  the  triceps,  or  the  bulk  of  what  remains 
of  the  upper  arm  after  leaving  out  the  biceps  and 
the  inner  side  of  the  triceps.  When  well  developed, 
this  is  one  of  the  handsomest  parts  of  the  arm. 
No  arm  will  look  slim  which  has  this  muscle  fully 
developed. 

To  bring  that  development,  push  with  the  hands 
against  almost  any  heavy  or  solid  thing  you  want 
to.  If  these  muscles  are  small  and  weak,  push  the 
dumb-bells  up  over  your  head  as  much  as  you  can 
daily,  till  a  month's  work  has  given  them  a  start. 
For  two  or  three  minutes  each  day  during  that 
month,  stand  facing  the  wall,  and  about  two  feet 
from  it.  Now  fall  against  it,  or,  rathei',  put  your 
hands  on  it,  aboufc  three  feet  apart  and  as  high  as 
your  ears,  and  let  your  body  drop  ia  towards  the 
wall  till  your  chest  nearly  touches  it,  your  face  be- 
ing held  up  and  back.  Then  push  sharply  back  till 
your  body  is  again  erect,  and  continue  the  move- 
ment. This  exercise  is  as  admirable  as  it  is  cheap. 
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If  the  triceps  muscles  are  tolerably  strong  in  the 
startj  or  in  any  case  at  the  end  of  the  month  in 
which  the  last  two  exercises  have  been  practised, 
try  now  a  harder  thing.  Place  the  hands  on  the 
floor,  hold  the  body  out  at  full  length  and  rigid, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  you  can,  and  push,  raising  the 
body  tiU  the  elbows  are  straight.  Now  bend  the 
elbows  and  lower  again,  till  the  face  nearly  touches 
the  floor,  keeping  the  body  all  the  time  as  stiff  and 
straight  as  possible,  and  then  rise  on  stiff  elbows 
again,  and  so  on.  If  this  is  not  hard  enough  work 
for  the  ambitious  aspii-ant  for  stout  triceps,  he  can 
vary  it  by  clapping  his  hands  between  the  dips, 
just  as  his  face  is  farthest  from  the  floor,  though 
in  such  case  it  is  sometimes  well  to  have  a  nose 
accustomed  to  facing  difficulty. 

So  far,  in  this  work  for  the  back-arm  the  hands 
at  first  held  merely  the  weight  of  the  dumb-bells; 
then,  as  they  pressed  against  the  wall,  they  had  to 
bear  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  not  a  large 
part,  as  that  rested  mainly  on  the  feet.  In  the 
pushing  from  the  floor  the  hands  bore  still  more 
of  it,  but  yet  the  feet  had  quite  a  share.  Now  try 
something  where  the  hands  and  arms  carry  the 
entire  weight  of  the  body.  Get  up  on  the  parallel 
bars,  or  on  the  bars  in  your  door-jambs,^  or,  if  no 


•*  See  page  92. 
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bars  are  convenient,  place  two  stout  chairs  back  to 
backhand  tlien  draw  tliem  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  apart^  and,  placing  one  hand  on  each,  hold- 
ing the  arms  straight,  lift  the  feet  off  the  floor. 
Now  lower  till  the  chin  is  level  with  the  hands,  or 
nearly  so,  and  then  rise  till  the  arms  are  straight, 
and  then  dip  again,  and  so  on,  the  knees  and  feet 
of  course  never  resting  on  anything.  Now  you 
have  one  of  the  best  known  exercises  for  bringing 
quick  development  and  good  strength  to  the  tri- 
ceps or  back-arm.  When  by  steady  daily  trial 
you  have  gradually  increased  the  number  until  you 
can  do  twenty-five  fair  dips  without  great  effort, 
you  have  strong  triceps  muscles,  and,  if  you  have 
two  legs  and  a  reasonably  heavy  body  to  lift,  good- 
sized  ones  at  that.  Most  of  your  friends  cannot 
manage  five  dips  respectably,  many  scarcely  one. 
Butj  lest  you  should  feel  too  elated  over  your 
twenty-five,  bear  in  mind  that  one  gentleman  in 
New  Tork  has  accomplished  over  eighty  without 
stopping,  and  this  though  he  weighs  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  ;  and  if  a  reason- 
ably accurate  idea  of  what  sort  of  back-arms  were 
necessary  for  this  marvellous  feat,  it  may  be  had 
by  observing  the  cut  on  the  cover  of  this  book. 
With  a  forty-four  inch  chest,  his  upper  arm  mea- 
sures thirteen  and  a  half  inches  down  (half  an  incb 
more  than  Heenan's),  and  sixteen  up,  though  he  is 
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but  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height^  while  Heenan 
stood  four  inches  taller.  He  says  that  as  surely 
as  the  ability  exists  to  make  many  dips,  so  surely 
will  there  be  a  large  back-ai^m,  and  it  was  hard 
work  that  brought  him  his.  Slim  arms  may  push 
up  heavy  dumb-bells  once  or  twice,  but  it  takes 
thick  ones  for  sustained  effort  at  smaller,  though 
good-sized  ones. 

To  Strengthen  and  Develops  the  Hand. 

Very  many  of  the  exercises  so  useful  in  strength- 
ening the  forearm  were  at  the  same  time  improv- 
ing the  grip  of  the  hand.  But  an  evil  of  so  much 
gripping  or  drawing  the  hand  together  is  that,  un- 
less there  is  an  equal  amount  of  work  to  open  and 
flatten  it,  it  tends  to  become  hooked.  Notice  the 
rowing-man's  hand,  and  the  fingers  nearly  always, 
when  at  rest,  are  inclined  to  be  doubled  in,  as  if 
half  clutching  something ;  and  very  often,  where 
they  have  seen  years  of  rowing,  their  joints  get  so 
set  that  the  fingers  cannot  be  bent  back  nearly  as 
far  as  other  people's.  Some  of  the  pushing  exer- 
cises mentioned  above  for  the  triceps  tend  to 
counteract  this,  notably  that  where  the  fingers  or 
the  flat  of  the  hands  are  pressed  against  the  wall. 
An  admirable  exercise  in  this  direction  is,  when 
you  practise  the  pushing  up  from  the  floor  for  the 
triceps,  to  only  touch  the  floor  with  the  ends  of 
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the  fingers  and  thumbs,  never  letting  the  palm  of 
the  hand  touch  it  at  all.  This  will  soon  help  to 
rectify  many  a  hand  now  rather  cramped  and 
contracted,  besides  bringing  new  strength  and 
shape  to  the  fingers. 

To  make  any  particular  finger  strong,  attach  a 
strap  to  the  bar  referred  to  on  page  235,  and 
placing  that  finger  in  the  strap,  begin  with  raising 
a  small  weight  from  the  floor  until  you  have 
drawn  your  hand  down  to  your  chin ;  then  from 
day  to  day  gradually  increase  both  the  weight  and 
the  number,  until,  before  a  great  while,  you  may 
find  that  you  can  raise  an  equivalent  of  your  own 
weight.  Now  attach  the  strap  to  any  stationai'y 
object  as  high  above  your  head  as  you  can  com- 
fortably reach,  say  a  horizontal  bar,  and  pull 
yourself  up  till  your  chin  touches  your  hand. 
Some  gymnasts  can  do  this  several  times  with 
the  little  finger. 

Just  where  the  thumb  joins  the  palm,  and 
between  it  and  the  forefinger  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  is  a  muscle  which,  while  at  first  usually 
small,  can  be  developed  and  enlarged  by  any  exer- 
cise which  necessitates  pinching  the  ends  of  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  together,  such  as  carrying 
a  plate  of  metal  or  other  thin  but  heavy  substance 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Harder  work 
yet,  calling  on  both  this  muscle  and  a  number  of 
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others  of  tlie  hand,  consists  in  catcMng'  two  two- 
inch  beams  running  overhead,  as  in  the  ceiling  of 
a  cellar,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
apart,  and  walking  along,  sustaining  the  whole 
weight  by  the  grip,  first  of  one  hand,  then  of  the 
other.  He  who  can  do  this  has  very  unusual 
strength  of  fingers. 

For  improving  the  ordinary  grip  of  the  hand, 
simply  taking  a  rubber  ball  in  it,  or  a  wad  of  any 
elastic  material,  and  even  of  paper,  and  repeatedly 
squeezing  it,  will  soon  tell.  Simpler  yet  is  it  to 
just  practise  opening  and  shutting  the  hand  firmly 
many  times.  An  athletic  friend  of  ours  says  that 
the  man  of  his  whole  acquaintance  who  has  the 
strongest  grip  got  it  just  by  practising  this  exercise. 

To  Enlarge  and  Strengthen  the  Front  of  the 
Chest. 

Every  one  of  the  exercises  for  the  biceps  tells 
also  on  the  pectoral  muscles,  or  those  on  the  front 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  for  the  two  work  so 
intimately  together  that  he  who  has  a  large  biceps 
is  practically  sure  to  have  the  adjoining  pectoral 
correspondingly  large. 

But  there  is  other  work  which  tells  on  them  be- 
sides biceps  work.  Whenever  the  hands  push  hard 
against  anything  and  so  call  the  triceps  muscles 
into  action,  these  muscles  at  once  combine  with 
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tliem.  In  the  more  severe  triceps  work,  such,  as 
tlie  dips,  the  strain  across  these  chest-muscles  is 
very  great,  for  they  are  then  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  helping  to  hold  up  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body.  This  fact  suggests  the  folly  of  letting  any 
one  try  so  severe  a  thing  as  a  dip,  when  his  triceps 
and  pectoral  muscles  have  not  been  used  to  any 
such  heavy  work.  Many  a  person  who  has  rashly 
attempted  this  has  had  to  pay  for  it  with  a  pain 
for  several  days  at  the  edge  of  the  pectoral,  where 
it  meets  the  breast-bone,  until  he  concluded  he 
must  have  broken  something. 

Working  with  the  dumb-bells  when  the  arms 
are  extended  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  like  a 
cross,  and  raising  them  up  and  down  for  a  foot 
or  so,  is  one  of  the  best  things  for  the  upper  edge 
of  the  pectorals,  or  that  part  next  to  the  collar- 
bone. 

This  brings  us  to  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  one  often  overlooked.  Whoever  knows  many 
gymnasts,  and  has  seen  them  stripped  or  in  exer- 
cising costume,  must  occasionally  have  observed 
that,  while  they  had  worked  at  exercises  which 
brought  up  these  pectoral  muscles  until  they  were 
almost  huge,  their  chests  under  their  muscles  had 
somehow  not  advanced  accordingly.  Indeed,  m 
more  than  one  instance  which  has  come  under  our 
observation,  the  man  looked  as  though,  should  you 
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scrape  all  these  great  muscles  completely  off,  leaving 
the  bare  framework,  he  would  have  actually  a  small 
chest,  much  smaller  than  many  a  fellow  who  had 
not  much  muscle.  There  hangs  to-day — or  did 
some  time  since — on  the  wall  of  a  well-known 
New  York  gymnasium,  a  portrait  of  a  gymnast, 
stripped  above  the  waist,  which  shows  an  exact 
case  in  point.  The  face  of  such  a  man  is  often  a 
weak  one,  lacking  the  strength  of  cheek-bone  and 
jaw  so  usual  in  men  of  great  vitality  and  sturdi- 
ness — like  Morrissey,  for  instance — and  there  is  a 
general  look  about  it  as  if  the  man  lacked  vitality. 
Many  a  gymnast  has  this  appearance,  for  he  takes 
so  much  severe  muscular  work  that  it  draws  from 
his  vitality,  and  gives  him  a  stale  and  exhausted 
look — a  very  common  one,  for  example,  among 
men  who  remain  too  long  in  training  for  contest 
after  contest  of  an  athletic  sort. 

The  getting  up,  then,  of  a  large  chest,  and  of 
large  muscles  on  the  chest,  while  often  con- 
temporaiy,  and  each  aiding  the  other,  are  too 
frequently  wholly  different  matters. 

And  how  is  the  large  chest  to  be  had  ? 

To  Broaden  and  Deepen  the  Chest  itself. 
Ahything  which  causes  one  to  frequently  fill  his 
lungs  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  then  hold  them 
full  as  long  as  he  can,  tends  directly  to  open  his 
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ribs,  stretcli  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  so  expand 
the  chest.    Many  kinds  of  vigorous  muscular  exer- 
cise do  this  when  done  correctly,  for  they  cause  the 
full  breathing,  and  at  the  same  time  directly  aid 
in  opening  the  ribs.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  fre- 
quently throughout  these  hints  about  exercising, 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  impress  on  the  reader 
that,  when  exercising,  he  should  hold  the  head  and 
neck  rigidly  erect,  and  the  chest  as  high  as  he  can. 
A  moment's  thought  will  show  why.   He,  for  in- 
stance, who  "  curls  "  a  heavy  dumb-bell,  but  does 
it  with  his  head  and  shoulders  bent  over — as  many 
do — while  giving  his  pectorals  active  work,  is  ac- 
tually tending  to  cramp  his  chest  instead  of  expand- 
ing it,  the  very  weight  of  the  dumb-bell  all  pulling 
in  the  wrong  direction.    Now,  had  he  held  himself 
rigidly  erect,  and,  first  expanding  his  chest  to  its 
utmost  by  inhaling  all  the  air  he  possibly  could,  and 
holding  it  in  during  the  effort — a  most  valuable 
practice,  by  the  way,  in  all  feats  calling  for  a  great 
effort — he  would  not  only  have  helped  to  expand 
his  chest,  but  would  find,  to  his  gratification,  that 
he  had  hit  upon  a  wrinkle  which  somehow  made 
the  task  easier  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Holding  the  head  and  neck  back  of  the  vertical, 
say  six  inches,  with  the  face  pointing  to  the  ceiling, 
and  then  working  with  the  dumb-bells  at  arm's- 
length,  as  above  referred  to,  is  grand  for  the  upper 
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chest,  tending  to  raise  the  depressed  collar-bones 
and  the  whole  upper  ribs,  and  to  make  a  person 
hitherto  flat-chested  now  shapely  and  full ;  while 
the  benefit  to  lungs  perhaps  formerly  weak  would 
be  hard  to  over-estimate. 

Steady  and  protracted  running  is  a  great 
auxiliary  in  enlarging  the  lung-room.  So  is  plenty 
of  sparring.  So  is  the  practice  of  drawing  air 
slowly  in  at  the  nostrils  until  every  air-cell  of  the 
lungs  is  absolutely  full,  then  holding  it  long,  and 
then  expelling  it  slowly.  Most  public  singers  and 
speakers  know  the  value  of  this  and  kindred  prac- 
tices in  bringing,  with  increased  diaphragmatic 
action,  improved  power  and  endurance  of  voice. 

Spreading  the  parallel  bars  until  they  are  nearly 
three  feet  apart,  and  doing  such  arm-work  on  them 
as  you  can,  but  with  your  body  below  and  face 
downwards,  helps  greatly  in  expanding  the  chest. 
So  does  swinging  from  the  rings  or  bar  overhead, 
or  high  parallels,  and  remaining  on  them  as  long 
as  you  can. 

Dr.  Sargent's  ingenuity  has  provided  a  simple 
and  excellent  chest  expander.  He  rigs  two  ordi- 
nary pulleys  over  blocks  some  feet  above  the  head, 
and  from  five  to  six  feet  apart,  as  in  Pig.  8,  and 
attaching  weights  at  the  floor  ends  of  the  ropes, 
puts  ordinary  handles  on  the  other  ends,  and  has 
the  ropes  just  long  enough  so  that  when  the  weights 
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are  on  the  floor  the  handles  are  about  a  foot  above 
the  head.  Now  stand  between  and  directly  under 
them^  erect,  with  the  chest  as  full  as  you  can  make 
it,  and  keeping  the  elbows  straight,  and  grasping 
the  handles,  draw  your  hands  slowly  downwai'ds  out 
at  arm^s-length,  say  about  two  feet.  Next,  let  the 
weights  drop  gradually  back,  repeat,  and  so  go  on. 
This  is  excellent  for  enlarging  the  whole  chest,  but 
especially  for  widening  it.  A  better  present  to  a 
consumptive  person  than  one  of  these  appliances 
could  hardly  be  devised. 

Again,  to  deepen  the  chest  from  front  to  back  he 
hangs  two  bars,  B  and  C,  as  in  Fig.  9,  and  attaches 
the  weight  at  the  other  end.  A,  of  the  rope,  the 
bar  B,  when  at  rest,  being  about  a  foot  above  the 
height  of  the  head.  Standing,  not  under  B,  but 
about  a  foot  to  one  side  of  it,  and  facing  it,  grasp 
its  ends  with  both  hands,  and  keeping  the  arms 
and  legs  straight  and  stiff,  and  breathing  the  chest 
brimful,  draw  downwards  until  the  bar  is  about  level 
with  the  waist.  Let  the  weight  run  slowly  back, 
repeat,  and  go  on. 

A  great  advantage  of  both  these  contrivances, 
besides  their  small  cost  and  simplicity,  is  that,  as 
in  nearly  everything  Dr.  Sargent  has  invented,  you 
can  graduate  the  weight  to  suit  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  person,  however  weak  or  strong  he  or 
she  may  be,  and  so  avoid  much  risk  of  overdoin"-. 
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In  the  exercises  above  named  ifc  will  be  noticed 
that  there  has  been  a  sufficient  variety  for  any- 
given  muscles  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
all.  After  this,  how  far  any  one  will  go  in  any  de- 
sired line  of  development  is  a  matter  he  can  best 
settle  for  himself.  What  allowance  of  work  to 
take  daily  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WHAT  EXERCISE  TO  TAKE  DAILY. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  thus  far  to  point 
out  how  wide-spread  is  the  lack  of  general  bodily- 
exercise  among  classes  whose  vocations  do  not  call 
the  muscles  into  play,  and,  again,  how  local  and  cir- 
cumscribed is  that  action  even  among  those  who 
are  engaged  in  most  kinds  of  manual  labour.  Va- 
rious simple  exercises  have  been  described  which, 
if  followed  steadily  and  persistently,  will  bring 
size,  shape,  and  strength  to  any  desired  muscles. 
It  may  be  well  to  group  in  one  place  a  few  move- 
ments which  will  enable  any  one  to  know  at  once 
about  what  amount  and  sort  of  work  is  to  be  taken 
daily.  Special  endeavour  will  be  made  to  single 
out  such  movements  as  will  call  for  no  expensive 
apparatus.  Indeed,  most  of  these  want  no  appa- 
ratus at  all,  and  hence  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  all.  As  it  has  been  urged  that  the  school  is 
the  most  suitable  place  to  accustom  children  to 
the  kind  and  amount  of  work  they  particularly 
need,  a  few  exercises  will  first  be  suggested  which 
any  teacher  can  learn  almost  at  once,  but  which 
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yet,  if  faithfully  taught  to  pupils,  will  soon  be 
found  to  take  so  little  time  that,  instead  of  inter- 
fering with  other  lessons,  they  will  prove  a  posi- 
tive aid.  Though  perhaps  imperceptible  at  the 
outset,  in  a  few  years,  with  advancing  develop- 
ment, the  gain  made  will  be  found  not  only  to  be 
decided,  but  of  the  most  gratifying  character. 

Daily  WorJcfor  CJiildren. 
Suppose  the  teacher  has  a  class  of  fifty.  If  the 
aisles  of  the  school-room  are,  as  they  should  be,  at 
least  two  feet  wide,  let  the  children  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  and  again  of  the  afternoon 
session,  stand  in  these  aisles  in  rows,  so  that  each 
two  of  the  children  shall  be  about  six  feet  apart. 
Let  the  first  order  be,  that  all  heads  and  necks  be 
held  erect.  Once  these  are  placed  in  their  right 
position,  all  other  parts  of  their  bodies  at  once  fall 
into  place.  The  simplest  way  to  insure  this  is  to 
direct  that  every  head  and  neck  be  drawn  hori- 
zontally back,  with  the  chin  held  about  an  inch 
above  the  level,  until  they  are  an  inch  or  two  back 
of  the  vertical.  Now  raise  the  hands  directly  over 
the  head,  and  as  high  as  possible,  until  the  thumbs 
touch,  the  palms  of  the  hands  facing  to  the  front, 
and  the  elbows  being  kept  straight.  Now,  with- 
out bending  the  elbows,  bring  the  hands  down- 
wards in  front  towards  the  feet  as  far  as  can  com- 
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fortably  be  done,  generally  at  fii-st  about  as  low  as 
tlie  knee,  taking  care  to  keep  the  knees  themselves 
absolutely  straight;  indeed,  if  iDossible,  bowed  even 
back.  Now  return  the  hands  high  over  the  head, 
and  then  repeat,  say  six  times.  This  number  twice 
a  day  for  the  first  week  will  prove  enough ;  and  it 
may  be  increased  to  twelve  the  second  week,  and 
maintained  at  that  number  thereafter,  care  beino- 
taken  to  assure  two  things  :  one,  that  the  knees 
are  never  bent ;  the  other  that,  after  the  first  week 
the  hands  are  gradually  brought  lower  down, 
until  they  touch  the  toes.  Some  persons,  familiar 
with  this  exercise,  can,  with  the  knees  perfectly 
firm  and  straight,  lay  the  whole  flat  of  the  hands 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  their  feet.  But  after  the 
first  week,  reaching  the  floor  with  the  finger-tijDS 
is  enough  for  the  end  sought,  which  is,  namely, 
to  make  the  pupil  stand  straight  on  his  feet,  and 
to  remove  all  tendency  towards  holding  the  knees 
slightly  beut,  and  so  causing  that  weak,  shaky 
and  sprung  look  about  the  knees,  so  very  common 
among  persons  of  all  ages,  to  give  way  to  a  proper 
and  graceful  position. 

Let  the  pupils  now  stand  erect,  this  time  with 
backs  not  bent  forward,  but  with  the  body  abso- 
lutely vertical.  Eaise  the  hands  above  the  head 
as  before,  elbows  straight,  till  the  thumbs  touch. 
Now,  never  bending  body  or  knees  a  hair's  breadth. 
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and  keeping  tlie  elbows  unbent^  bring  the  hands 
slowly  down^  not  in  front  this  time,  but  at  the  sides 
just  above  the  knees,  the  little  finger  and  the  inner 
edge  of  the  hand  alone  touching  the  leg,  and  the 
palms  facing  straight  in  front.  Now  notice  how 
difiicult  it  is  to  warp  the  shoulders  forward  even 
an  inch.  The  chest  is  out,  the  head  and  neck  are 
erect,  the  shoulders  are  held  low,  the  back  vertical 
and  hollowed  in  a  little,  and  the  knees  straight. 
Carry  the  hands  slowly  back  through  the  same 
line  till  again  high  over  the  head.  Then  bring 
them  down  to  the  sides  again,  and  do  six  of  these 
movements  twice  each  day  the  first  week,  and 
twelve  afterwards. 

"While  exercises  aimed  at  any  given  muscles 
have  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  any  one  might 
follow  them  all  up  until  every  muscle  was  shapely 
and  strong,  and  still  carry  himself  awkwardly,  and 
even  in  a  slouchy  and  slovenly  manner.  This  last- 
named  exercise  is  directly  intended  to  obviate  this. 
If  steadily  practised,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
known  exei'cises,  as  it  not  only  gives  strength,  but 
a  fine,  erect  carriage.  The  whole  frame  is  so  held 
that  every  vital  organ  has  free  scope  and  play- 
room, and  their  healthier  and  more  vigorous 
action  is  directly  encouraged.  This  is  one  part, 
indeed  the  chief  exercise,  in  the  West  Pointer's 
"setting-up  drill;"  and  all  who  have  ever  seen 
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the  cadets  at  the  Point  will  at  once  recall  how 
admirably  they  succeed  in  acquiring  and  retaining 
a  handsome  carriage  and  manly  mien. 

To  vary  the  work  a  little,  and  to  bring  special 
development  to  particular  muscles,  now  let  the 
pupil  stand  with  arms  either  hanging  easily  at  the 
sides,  or  else  held  akimbo,  the  head  and  neck  al- 
ways erect,  with  the  heels  about  four  inches  apart, 
and  the  toes  turned  outward,  Kaise  the  heels 
slowly  off  the  floor,  the  soles  and  toes  remaining 
firm  on  the  floor,  sustaining  the  entire  weight. 
When  the  heels  are  as  high  as  possible,  hold  them 
there  a  moment ;  then  lower  slowly  till  the  whole 
foot  is  on  the  floor  again ;  then  rise  as  before,  and 
so  repeat  twelve  times  twice  a  day  the  first  Aveek, 
and  then  twenty-five  for  the  following  week,  con- 
tinuing this.  If  this  is  not  vigorous  enough  when 
fifty,  after  the  first  month,  are  tried,  it  will  be 
found  that  now  this  work  is  telling  directly  on 
the  size,  shape,  and  efTectiveness  of  the  feet  and 
calves,  and  on  the  grace  and  springiness  of  the 
step  itself.  If  any  boy  or  girl  wants  to  become 
a  good  jumper,  or  to  get  decided  aid  in  learning 
to  dance  long  and  easily,  he  or  she  will  find  this 
a  great  help.  If  they  even  practise  it  half  an 
hour  a  day,  they  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 

All  the  work  thus  far  recommended  here  can 
readily  be  done  in  two  minutes.    Standing  erect, 
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with  the  arms  still  akimbo,  and  the  feet  as  before, 
now  bend  the  knees  so  as  to  stoop  six  or  eight 
inches,  then  rise  to  the  perpendicular,  stoop  again, 
and  continue  this  six  times,  the  feet  never  leaving 
the  floor.  This  strengthens  the  kneeSj  while  the 
front  of  the  thighs  get  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
work,  though  the  leg  below  the  knee  is  doing  a 
good  share.  (It  is  not  unlike  the  exercise  prac- 
tised so  assiduously  by  Rowell  on  the  tread-mill, 
and  which  brought  him  such  magnificent  legs  that 
he  became  champion  pedestrian  of  the  world.) 
By  the  third  week  the  number  may  be  made 
twenty-five.  If  among  the  scholars  there  are  some 
who  are  decidedly  weak,  twenty-five  of  these  ex- 
ercises is  about  the  limit.  For  strong,  hearty  boys, 
twice  as  many  will  prove  nearer  the  mark.  After 
two  or  three  months  of  twenty-five  movements  as 
described  for  every  day,  fifty  might  be  tried  once 
by  all  the  pupils,  to  see  whether  it  is  too  severe, 
and  if  not,  then  maintained  daily  at  the  maximum. 

Thus  far  the  feet  have  not  left  their  particular 
position  on  the  floor.  Now  let  the  pupil  stand 
with  the  right  foot  advanced  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches,  suddenly  rising  on  the  toes,  give  a  slight 
spring,  and  throw  the  left  foot  to  the  front,  and 
the  right  back ;  then  spring  back  as  before,  and 
do  this  six  times  twice  a  day  the  first  week,  to 
twelve  the  second,  and  twice  as  many  by  the  end 
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of  the  montli.  This  calls  the  same  muscles  into 
play  as  the  last  exercise^  and  brings  the  same  de- 
velopment, but  is  a  little  more  severe  and  vigorous. 

If  still  harder  thigh-work  is  wanted,  starting 
again,  with  the  feet  not  over  four  inches  apart, 
this  time  do  not  raise  the  heels  at  all,  but  stoop 
down  slowly,  as  low  as  possible,  bending  the  knees 
greatly,  of  course,  the  back,  however,  being  held 
straight  all  the  while.  Then  rise  to  an  erect  posi- 
tion, then  go  down  again.  Practising  this  three 
times  each  morning  and  afternoon  at  first,  maybe 
followed  up  with  six  a  week  later ;  and  twelve  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  Better  work  than  this  for 
quickly  giving  size  and  strength  to  the  thighs 
could  hardly  be  devised;  while,  as  has  been  already 
noted,  scarcely  any  muscles  on  the  whole  body 
are  more  needed  or  used  for  ordinary  walking. 

Still  standing  erect,  with  arms  akimbo,  raise 
the  right  foot  in  front  about  as  high  as  the  left 
knee,  keeping  the  right  knee  unbent.  Hold  the 
right  foot  there  ten  seconds ;  then  drop  it ;  then 
raise  it  again,  fully  six  times.  Then,  standing, 
do  the  same  thing  with  the  left  foot.  This  calls 
at  once  on  the  muscles  across  the  abdomen, 
aiding  the  stomach  and  other  vital  organs  there 
directly  in  their  work. 

This  time  raise  th"e  foot  equally  high  behind ; 
then  return  it  to  the  floor,  and  so  continue,  giving 
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eacli  foot  equal  work  to  do.  The  under  tliigli, 
liip,  and  loin  are  now  in  action ;  and  when,  later 
on,  they  become  strong,  their  owner  will  find  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  run  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
also  that  it  has  become  more  natural  to  stand 
erect.  The  rate  of  increase  of  these  last  two 
exercises  may  be  about  the  same  as  the  others. 

There  is  not  much  left  now  of  the  ten  minutes. 
Still,  if  the  work  has  been  pushed  promptly  for- 
ward, there  may  still  be  a  little  time.  However, 
all  three  of  the  kinds  of  work  suggested  for  the 
front  thigh  need  not  be  practised  at  the  one 
recess,  any  one  sufficing  at  first. 

With  head  and  neck  again  erect,  and  knees 
firm,  hold  the  hands  out  at  the  sides  and  at  arm's 
length,  and  clasp  the  hands  firmly  together,  as 
though  trying  to  squeeze  a  rubber  ball  or  other 
elastic  substance.  Beginning  with  twenty  of 
these  movements,  fifty  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  end  of  the  fortnight  j  and  by  their  continuance 
both  the  grip  and  the  shape  of  the  hand  will  be 
found  steadily  improving. 

Clasp  the  hands  together  over  the  head.  Now 
turn  them  over  until  the  palms  are  upward^  or 
turned  towards  the  ceiling,  and  straighten  the 
elbows  until  the  hands  are  as  high  over  the  head 
as  you  can  reach.  While  holding  them  in  this 
position,  be  careful  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
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drop  at  all.  Let  the  scholar  inarch  three  or  four 
times  around  the  room  in  this  position.  It  will 
soon  be  found  that  no  apparatus  whatever  is 
necessary  to  get  quite  a  large  amount  of  exercise 
for  the  corners  of  the  shoulders.  In  this  way, 
while  there  is  an  unwonted  stretching  apart  of  the 
ribs,  and  opening  up  of  the  chest,  the  drawing 
in  of  the  stomach  and  abdomen  will  be  found  to 
correct  incipient  chest  weakness,  half-breathing, 
and  any  tendency  towards  indigestion. 

Following  up  the  method,  now  let  the  class 
form  around  the  side  of  the  room,  standing  three 
feet  apart,  and  about  two  feet  from  the  wall. 
Place  the  hands  against  the  wall,  just  at  a  level 
with  and  opposite  to  the  shoulders.  Now,  keep- 
ing the  heels  all  the  time  on  the  floor,  let  the  body 
settle  gradually  forward  until  the  chest  touches 
the  wall,  keeping  the  elbows  pretty  near  to  the 
sides,  the  knees  never  bending  a  particle,  and  the 
face  held  uptuimed,  the  eyes  looking  at  the  ceil- 
ing directly  overhead.  Now  push  sharply  off  from 
the  wall  until  the  elbows  are  again  straight,  and 
the  body  back  at  vertical.  Then  repeat  this,  and 
continue  six  times  for  each  half  of  the  day  for  the 
first  week.  Keep  on  until  you  reach  fifteen  by  the 
third  week,  and  twenty-five  by  the  second  month. 
For  expanding  and  deepening  the  chest,  helping  to 
poise  the  head  and  neck  so  that  they  will  remain 
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exactly  wlaere  they  belong — in  an  erect  position — 
and  for  giving  the  main  part  of  the  upper  back- 
arm  quite  a  difficult  piece  of  work  to  do,  this  will 
prove  a  capital  exercise.  Who  ever  will  make  a 
specialty  of  this  one  form  of  exercise  until  they 
daily  take  two  or  even  three  hundred  such  pushes, 
will  find  that  any  tendency  he  or  she  may  have 
to  flatness  or  hollowness  of  chest  will  soon  begin 
to  decrease,  and  will  very  likely  disappear  al- 
together. 

In  this  last  exercise  most  of  the  weight  was  on 
the  feet,  the  hands  and  arms  sustaining  the  rest. 
If  the  aisles  are  not  over  two  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
let  each  pupil  stand  between  two  opposite  desks 
and  place  one  hand  on  each.  Now,  walking  back 
about  three  or  four  feet,  his  hands  still  resting  on 
the  two  desks,  let  him,  keeping  his  body  rigid  and 
knees  unbent,  bend  his  elbows  and  lower  his  chest 
very  gradually  until  it  is  nearly  or  quite  level  with 
the  desk  tops,  then  slowly  straighten  up  his  arms, 
and  so  raise  his  body  again  to  the  original  posi- 
tion. Three  such  dips  twice  a  day  the  first  week, 
five  or  six  the  second,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
ten  or  twelve,  and  that  number  then  maintained 
steadily,  will  open  and  enlarge  the  chest  materially 
before  the  year  is  out,  while  at  the  same  time 
doing  much  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  upper 
back-arm.    This  is  harder  work  than  pushing 
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against  the  wall,  because  tlie  hands  and  arms 
now  have  to  sustain  a  much  greater  portion  of 
tlie  weight  of  the  body,  but  it  is  correspondingly 
better  for  the  chest. 

Thus  far  exercises  have  been  described  callincr 
for  no  apparatus  at  all,  nor  anything  save  a  floor 
to  stand  on,  a  wall  to  push  against,  two  ordinary 
school  desks,  and  a  fair  degree  of  resolution.  For 
children  under  ten,  wooden  dumb-bells,  wei^hino- 
one  pound  each,  ought  to  be  had  of  any  wood- 
turner, and  ought  not  to  cost  over  five  cents  apiece. 
There  might  be  one  pair  of  dumb-bells  given  to 
each  child,  or,  if  the  class  is  large,  then  a  single 
dumb-bell  for  each,  and  they  could  be  distributed 
among  two  classes  for  dumb-bell  exercises. 

Standing  in  the  aisles,  and  about  five  feet  apart, 
every  child  taking  a  dumb-bell  in  each  hand,  keep- 
ing the  knees  unbent  and  the  head  and  neck  erect, 
let  them  raise  or  "cnrl"  the  bell  slowly  until  they 
are  up  to  the  shoulders,  the  finger-nails  being  held 
upwards.  Then  lower,  then  raise  again,  and  so  on 
ten  or  twelve  times  each  half-day  for  the  first  fort- 
night, and  double  that  many  thereafter.  This  tells 
principally  on  the  biceps  or  front  of  the  upper 
arm,  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder,  and  on  the  pec- 
toral muscles,  or  those  of  the  upper  front  chest. 
When,  later  on,  any  pupil  endeavours  to  pull  him- 
self up  to  his  chin,  he  will  find  what  a  large  share 
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of  the  -work  these  muscles  have  to  do.  Instead 
of  the  one-pound  dumb-bells  then,  his  whole  body 
will  be  the  weight  to  be  lifted. 

Again,  let  the  dumb-bells  hang  at  the  sides. 
Raise  them  slowly,  high  up,  behind  the  back, 
keeping  the  elbows  straight  and  the  arms  paral- 
lel. After  holding  them  there  five  seconds,  lower 
them ;  do  it  again,  and  keep  on,  ten  times  twice 
a  day  at  first,  making  it  twenty  in  a  fortnight,  and 
thirty  thereafter.  This  work  will  enlarge  that 
part  of  the  back  of  the  upper  arm  next  to  the 
body,  and  will  also  tell  directly  on  the  whole  back 
of  the  shoulder,  and  on  the  large  muscles  on  the 
back  just  below  where  the  arm  joins  it. 

This  time,  holding  the  knuckles  upwards  and  the 
elbows  straight,  lift  the  dumb-bells  till  level  with 
the  shoulders,  the  arms  being  extended  sideways 
as  if  on  a  cross.  After  holding  them  up  five 
seconds,  lower  them ;  then  raise  them  but  five  or 
six  times  at  the  first  lesson,  increasing  to  twenty 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then  maintaining 
that  number.  The  corners  of  the  shoulders  are 
getting  the  work  now,  and  by-and-by  not  only 
shapely  shoulders  will  come  from  it,  but  a  notice- 
able increase  of  the  breadth  across  the  shoulders. 
This  work  may  be  varied  by  raising  the  arms 
parallel  in  front  until  level  with  the  shoulders, 
then  lowering,  and  so  continuing. 
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Next  raise  the  two  bells  to  the  shoulders ;  then 
facing  the  ceiling,  push  both  up  together  until 
they  are  as  high  over  the  head  as  possible  ;  then 
lower,  push  up  again,  and  continue  six  times  twice 
a  day  for  the  first  week;  make  the  twelve  the 
third  week  and  the  twenty  of  the  fifth,  and  then 
keep  at  that.  The  outer  or  more  noticeable  parts 
of  the  upper  back,  the  arms,  are  busiest  now ; 
and  this  exercise  directly  tends  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  them,  and  to  add  materially  to  the 
appearance  of  the  arms. 

But  one  exercise  more  need  be  mentioned  here. 
Stand  erect ;  now  draw  the  head  and  neck  back 
of  the  vertical  all  of  eight  inches,  until  you  face 
the  ceiling.  Starting  with  the  dumb-bells  high  up 
over  the  head,  keeping  the  elbows  straight,  lower 
the  dumb-bells  slowly,  until  now  you  are  holding 
them  at  arm's-length,  with  your  arms  spread,  as 
on  a  cross.  Then  lift  them  up  again,  lower,  and 
continue.  If  this  does  not  spread  the  chest  open, 
it  will  be  hard  to  find  anything  which  will.  Do 
this  consecutively  twenty  times  every  day  for  a 
month.  That  number  will  take  scarcely  a  minute 
to  accomplish,  but  the  little  one-pound  bells  will 
feel  wondrously  heavy  before  the  minute  is  over. 

Here,  then,  have  been  shown  quite  a  variety  of 
exercises,  not  only  safe  and  simple";  but  inexpen- 
sive, which  can  readily  be  adopted  iu  any  school. 
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If  they  are  followed  np  as  faithfully  and  steadily 
as  ai-e  the  other  lessons,  they  cannot  fail  to  bring 
decided  and  very  welcome  improvement  in  the 
shape  and  capacity  of  all  the  muscles,  and  hence 
of  the  whole  body,  while  it  will  go  far  toward 
giving  to  all  the  scholars  an  erect  and  healthy  car- 
riage. These  results  alone  would  delight  many  a 
parent's  heart.  The  making  this  branch  of  in- 
struction as  compulsory  aa  any  other  would  soon 
accustom  the  pupil  to  look  for  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  it  were  conducted  with  spirit,  it  would 
always  be  sure  to  prove  interesting,  and  very  hkely 
to  send  the  children  back  to  their  studies  much 
fresher  and  brighter  for  the  temporary  mental  rest. 

Besides  these  exercises,  the  teacher,  insisting 
on  the  value  of  an  erect  position  in  school  hours, 
whether  the  pupil  be  standing  or  sitting,  and  by 
inculcating  the  value  of  this,  would  soon  find  that 
these  efforts  were  being  rewarded  by  making  many 
a  crooked  girl  or  boy  straight,  and  so  lessening 
their  chance  of  having  either  delicate  throats  or 
weak  lungs.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  school 
chairs  have  broad  and  comfortable  seats,  and  that 
the  pupil  never  sits  on  a  half  of  the  seat  or  on  the 
edge  of  it,  but  far  back,  and  on  the  whole  of  it. 
This  apparently  small  matter  will  assist  marvel- 
lously in  forming  the  habit  of  an  erect  position 
while  sitting.     Some  twenty  years  ago  a  Mrs. 
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Carman,  of  Boston,  devised  a  cbair-back  wliicli 
should  just  fit  the  hollow  of  the  back  when  the 
back  was  held  erect,  as  it  should  be.  This  simple 
contrivance  greatly  encouraged  a  good  position 
m  sitting,  and  could  well  be  made  a  part  of  the 
standard  chair  in  our  schools.  A  pad  of  the  right 
shape,  hung  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  would  effect 
the  same  object. 

The  teacher's  opportunity  to  work  marked  and 
permanent  physical  benefit  to  every  pupil  under 
her  charge,  by  daily  and  steadily  following  up 
most  or  either  of  the  above  exercises,  or  of  some 
substantially  equivalent,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. The  exercises  strengthen  the  postures, 
whether  sitting  or  standing.  When  a  teacher 
insists  on  having  her  children  erect  for  six  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  makes  plain  to  each 
one  the  value  of  being  straight,  and  the  self- 
respect  it  tends  directly  to  encourage,  there  need 
be  no  great  fear  that  the  remaining  waking  hours 
will  make  any  child  crooked.  It  is  in  school 
generally  that  the  mischief  of  warping  and  crook- 
ing is  done  ;  and  hence  there,  of  all  places,  would 
be  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the  undoing 
of  it. 

Dumb-bells  of  but  a  pound  each  have  been 
mentioned  here  so  far.  Such  would  be  fitting  for 
pupils  under  ten  years  of  age.    For  all  older  pupils 
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tlie  same  work  with  two-pound  bells  will  prove 
generally  vigorous  enough  ;  and  whoever  wishes 
to  judge  what  these  light  weights  can  do  in  a  short 
time  should  examine  the  results  of  Dr.  Sargent's 
exercises  with  them  and  other  light  apparatus  at 
Bowdoin  College  (see  Appendix  II.) .  Those  who 
are  already  decidedly  strong  can  of  course  try 
larger  bells  ;  but  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  those 
of  only  two  pounds  seem  to  grow  heavy,  even  to 
those  who  laugh  at  them  at  first. 

Of  course  all  the  work  before  described  cannot 
be  gone  through  within  ten  minutes  in  mid- morn- 
ing, or  even  in  the  twenty  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  combined ;  but  much  of  it  can  : 
and  an  advantage  of  naming  too  much  is  that  it 
enables  the  teacher  to  vary  the  work  from  day  to 
day,  and  so,  while  effecting  the  same  results, 
prevents  anything  like  monotony. 

As  the  months  go  by,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
weaker  ones  have  noticeably  improved,  and  all  are 
now  capable  of  creditable  performances  at  these 
various  exercises,  they  may  be  carried  safely  on 
to  the  gymnasium — that  is,  if  the  school  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  one.  It  is  but  a  partially 
equipped  school  which  is  not  provided  with  a  good- 
sized,  well-ventilated  room,  say  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet  square  (and  one  fifty  by  a  hundred  would  do 
far  better),  fitted  up  with  the  simpler  gymnastic 
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appliances.  Now  the  teacher,  if  up  to  his  work, 
can  render  even  more  valuable  assistance  than 
before,  by  standing  by  the  pupil,  as  he  or  she 
attempts  the  simplest  steps  on  the  parallel  bars, 
or  the  rings,  or  the  high-bars,  the  pulley-weights, 
or  the  horizontal  bar ;  constant  explanations  are  to 
be  given  how  to  advance,  and  setting  the  example, 
detecting  defects  and  correcting  them  on  the  spot, 
and  all  the  while  being  ready  to  catch  the  pupil 
and  prevent  him  or  her  from  falling.  An  in- 
structor soon  finds  that  the  pupils  progress  as 
rapidly  as  they  did  in  the  lighter  preparatory  work, 
while  now  they  are  entering  on  a  field  which,  if 
faithfully  cultivated,  though  for  only  the  same 
brief  intervals  daily,  will  later  on  ensure  a  class  of 
strong,  healthy,  shapely,  and  symmetrical  boys  or 
girls,  strong  of  arm  and  fleet  of  foot,  familiar  with 
what  they  can  do,  and  knowing  what  is  not  to  be 
attempted.  Much,  indeed  the  greater  part,  of  the 
good  to  be  derived  from  the  gymnasium  would 
have  come  from  steadily  adhei'ing  to  the  exercises 
above  pointed  out,  so  that  even  with  no  gymna- 
sium excellent  progress  can  be  had ;  but  results 
come  quicker  in  the  gymnasium,  and  the  place 
invites  greater  freedom  of  action.  In  ten  minutes 
in  the  morning,  for  instance,  thirty  or  forty  boys 
or  girls  could^  following  one  another  promptly, 
"  walk  "  (on  their  hands)  through  the  parallel  bars 
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with  the  elbows  unbent,  the  head  of  the  Hne  cross- 
ing at  once  to  the  high  bars,  and  "  walk "  or 
advance  through  them,  first  holding  the  weight 
on  one  hand  and  then  on  the  other,  then  turning 
to  the  horizontal  bar  and  vaulting  over  it.  If  the 
rear  of  the  line  is  not  yet  through  the  forward 
"  walk  ■"  on  the  parallels,  those  at  the  head  could 
take  a  swing  on  the  rings.  Next,  they  could 
"  walk "  backward  through  the  parallels,  then 
through  the  high  bars ;  then  vault  again,  swing 
again,  and  then  try  the  parallels  anew — this  time 
"jumping forward,  or  advancing  both  hands  at 
once,  the  arms  of  course  being  held  rigidly  straight. 
Then  turning  to  the  high  bars,  they  could  jump 
or  advance  through  them,  springing  forward  with 
both  hands  at  once,  vault  again,  the  bar  having 
meanwhile  been  raised,  and  either  try  the  rings 
again  or  rest  a  moment,  and  then  jump  backward 
through  the  high  bars. 

A  little  foot-work,  for  a  minute  or  two  remain- 
ing, would  make  a  good  conclusion.  With  the 
hands  closed  and  elbows  bent,  the  body  and  arms 
held  almost  rigid,  the  neck  well  back,  and  the  head 
up,  let  the  column  now  start  off  around  the  room 
on  an  easy  trot,  each  stepping  as  noiselessly  as  pos- 
sible, and  no  heel  touching  the  floor.  A  minute 
of  this  at  a  lively  pace  will  be  abundant  at  first ; 
and  as  the  legs  gradually  get  strong,  and  tho 
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breathing  improves,  tlie  run  can  be  either  made 
faster  or  longer,  or  both. 

As  the  pupils  began  to  grow  steadier,  with  their 
hands  on  the  bars  they  could  next  swing  their 
feet  back  and  forth,  and  jump  with  their  hands 
as  they  swing  forward;  then,  later,  could  jump 
forward  as  the  feet  are  swung  backward,  and  back- 
ward as  the  feet  are  swung  forward.  The  vault- 
ing-bar for  the  boys  meanwhile  may  steadily 
rise,  peg  after  peg ;  and,  when  proficiency  is 
reached  with  two  hands,  one-hand  vaulting  may 
be  tried,  and  the  bar  gradually  raised  as  before, 
the  teacher  always  standing  near  the  vaulter. 
The  swinging  on  the  rings,  instead  of  being  any 
longer  simple  straight-arm  work,  with  the  body 
hanging  nearly  down,  can  now  be  done  with  the 
elbows  bent  much  of  the  time,  the  knees  being 
curled  up  towards  the  chin  as  the  swinger  goes 
backward. 

After  two  months  of  straight-arm  work  on  the 
parallel  bars,  even  the  girls  may  now  try  the  same 
exercises  they  did  with  their  arms  when  straight, 
save  that  now  they  should  always  keep  them  bent 
at  the  elbows.  This  will  come  hard  even  yet,  and 
must  be  tried  with  care.  These  are  the  well-known 
"  dips,"  followed  up  little  by  little,  and  month 
after  month.  By-and-by  these  exercises  will  come 
as  easy  as  was  the  straight-arm  work. 
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To  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  high,  bar  work  should 
now  be  done  with  bent  elbows,  while  the  vaulting 
should,  say  by  the  end  of  the  year,  be  nearly  at 
shoulder  height  for  each  pupil,  and  even,  for  many 
of  them,  that  high  with  one  hand.  The  running 
should  have  improved  correspondingly,  so  that  five 
minutes  of  it  at  a  respectable  pace,  say  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  in  seven  minutes,  would  not  trouble  the 
girls,  and  even  ten  minutes  of  it  not  distress  the 
boys. 

Now,  what  have  these  few  exercises  done  for 
the  muscles  and  their  owners  ? 

Well,  the  straight -arm  work  on  the  parallels, 
by  throwing  the  whole  weight  on  the  hands,  told 
directly  on  the  upper  back-arm,  while  the  dips 
brought  the  same  region  into  most  vigorous  action, 
and  at  the  same  time  opened  and  strengthened 
the  front  of  the  chest  very  markedly,  tending  to 
set  the  shoulders  back,  and  enlarging  the  chest, 
and  hence  the  lung-room  as  well.  The  high-bar 
work  told  equally  upon  the  biceps  muscles,  or  those 
of  the  front  of  the  upper  arm,  and  likewise  on  the 
front  of  the  shoulders.  The  vaulting  made  the 
vaulter  springy,  and  strengthened  his  thighs  and 
calves  materially,  and  his  abdominal  muscle  some- 
what, while  the  more  advanced  work  on  the  rings 
brought  both  the  biceps  and  abdominal  muscles 
into  most  energetic  play.    The  running  was  excel- 
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lent  for  tlie  entire  legs  and  tlie  abdominals,  while 
as  a  lung-expander  it  is  difficult  to  equal. 

Those  proficient  at  these  few  exercises,  if  they 
have  heeded  the  endeavours  made  to  secure  at  all 
times  an  erect  and  easy  carriage  of  the  body,  need 
but  one  more  thing.  With  regular  and  sensible 
habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  dressing,  and  bathing, 
they  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  at  once  well 
and  strong.  The  thing  wanted  is  daily  constitu- 
tional out-of-doors  exercise  ;  whether  taken  afoot, 
on  horseback,  or  at  the  oar,  it  matters  little,  so  long 
as  it  is  vigorously  taken  and  faithfully  persisted  in, 
in  all  weathers.  This  guarantees  that  pure  and 
bracing  air  shall  be  had,  breaks  up  the  thread  of 
the  day's  thoughts,  rests  the  mind,  and  quickly 
refits  it  for  new  work.  This  alone  gives  the  full 
deep  breathing,  and  the  healthy  tire  of  the 
muscles.  It  furnishes  constantly  varying  scene, 
with  needed  eye  and  ear  gymnastics — in  short, 
everything  which  is  the  reverse  of  that  quiet, 
sedentary,  plodding  life  over  books  or  papers,  read 
too  often  in  poorly  lighted  offices. 

Home  exercise,  then,  with  the  out-of-door  life, 
will  combine  to  tone  us  up,  to  invigorate  our 
persons,  and  to  keep  off  either  mental  or  physical 
exhaustion  and  disorder. 

The  above  work,  followed  up  assiduously,  ought 
to  bring  in  its  train  health,  symmetry,  a  good  car- 
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riage^  buoyant  spirits,  and  a  fair  share  of  nerve 
and  agility.  But  many  a  young  man  is  not  con- 
tent with  merely  these ;  he  wants  to  be  very 
strong.  He  is  already  at  or  near  his  majority. 
He  is  quite  strong,  perhaps,  in  some  ways,  but  in 
others  is  plainly  deficient.    What  ought  he  to  do  ? 

Baily  Exercise  for  Young  Men. 

On  rising,  let  him  stand  erect,  brace  his  chest 
firmly  out,  and,  breathing  deeply,  curl  dumb-bells 
(each  of  about  one-fifteenth  of  his  own  weight) 
fifty  times  without  stopping.  This  is  biceps  work 
enough  for  the  early  morning.  Then,  placing  the 
bells  on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  bending  his  knees 
a  little,  and  his  arms  none  at  all,  rise  to  an  upright 
position  with  them  fifty  times.  The  loins  and 
back  have  had  their  turn  now.  After  another 
minute's  rest,  standing  erect,  let  him  lift  the  bells 
fifty  times  as  far  up  and  out  behind  him  as  he 
can,  keeping  elbows  straight,  and  taking  care,  when 
the  bells  reach  the  highest  point  behind,  to  hold 
them  still  there  a  moment.  Now  the  under  side 
of  his  arms,  and  about  the  whole  of  the  upper 
back,  have  had  their  work.  Next,  starting  with 
the  bells  at  the  shoulders,  push  them  up  high  over 
the  head,  and  lower  fifty  times  continuously.  Now 
the  outer  part  of  the  upper  arms,  the  corners  of  the 
shoulders,  and  the  waist  have  all  had  active  duty. 
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Finally,  after  another  minute's  rest,  start  witli 
tlie  bells  higli  over  tlie  Bead,  and  lower  slowly 
until  tlie  arms  are  in  about  tlie  position  tbey  would 
be  on  a  cross,  the  elbows  being  always  kept  un- 
bent. Raise  tbe  bells  to  beiglit  again,  then  lower, 
and  so  continue  until  you  have  done  ten,  care 
being  taken  to  bold  the  bead  six  or  more  inches 
back  of  the  perpendicular,  and  to  steadily  face  the 
ceiling  directly  overhead,  while  the  chest  is  swelled 
out  to  its  uttermost.  Rest  half  a  minute  after 
doing  ten,  then  do  ten  more,  and  so  on  till  you 
have  accomplished  fifty.  This  last  exercise  is  one 
of  the  best-known  chest-expanders.  Now  that 
these  five  sorts  of  work  are  over,  few  muscles 
above  the  waist  have  not  had  vigorous  and  ample 
work,  the  lungs  themselves  have  had  a  splendid 
stretch,  and  you  have  not  spent  over  fifteen 
minutes  on  the  whole  operation.  If  you  want  to 
add  a  little  hand  and  fore-arm  work,  catch  a 
broomstick  or  stout  cane  at  or  near  the  middle, 
and,  holding  it  at  arm's-length,  twist  it  rapidly 
from  side  to  side  a  hundred  times  with  one  hand, 
and  then  with  the  other. 

In  the  late  afternoon  a  five-mile  walk  on  the 
road,  at  a  four-mile  pace,  with  the  step  inclined  to 
be  short,  the  knees  bent  but  little,  and  the  foot  push- 
ing harder  than  usual  as  it  leaves  the  ground — this 
will  be  found  to  bring  the  legs  and  loins  no  incon- 
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siderable  exercise ;  all,  in  fact,  that  they  will 
probably  need.  If,  shortly  before  bedtime  each' 
evening,  the  youth,  after  he  has  been  working  as 
above,  say  for  a  month,  will,  in  light  clothes  and 
any  old  and  easy  shoes,  run  a  mile  in  about  seven 
minutes  and  a  half,  and,  a  little  later,  under  the 
seven  minutes,  or,  three  nights  a  week,  make  the 
distance  two  miles  each  night,  there  will  soon  be 
a  life  and  vigour  in  his  legs  which  used  to  be 
unknown ;  and  if  six  months  of  this  work  brings 
a  whole  inch  more  on  thigh  and  calf,  it  is  only 
what  might  have  been  expected. 

For  still  more  rapid  and  decided  advance,  an 
hour  at  the  gymnasium  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  morning,  half  of  it  at  the  rowing-weights,  so 
thickening  and  stoutening  the  back,  and  the  other 
half  at  "  dipping  "  and  other  half-arm  work  on  the 
parallelbars — so  spreading  and  enlarging  the  chest 
and  stoutening  the  back-arms — these  will  increase 
the  development  rapidly,  and  will  sharpen  the 
appetite  at  a  corresponding  rate.  But  it  must 
be  real  work,  and  no  dawdling  or  time.  lost. 

Few  young  men  in  any  active  employment,  how- 
ever, can  spare  this  morning  hour.  Still,  without 
it,  if  they  will  follow  up  the  before-breakfast  work, 
the  walking  in  the  fashion  named,  and  the  run- 
ning, they  will  soon  find  time  enough  for  this 
much,  and  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  way  of 
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improved  health  and  increased  strength  as  well. 
Indeed,  it  will  for  most  young  men  prove  about 
the  right  amount  to  keep  them  toned  up  and 
ready  for  their  day's  work.  If  they  desire  great 
development  in  any  special  line,  let  them  select 
some  of  the  exercises  described  in  the  previous 
chapter,  as  aimed  to  effect  such  development,  and 
practise  them  as  assiduously,  if  need  be,  as  Rowell 
did  his  tread-mill  work  for  his  legs. 

Daily  Exercise  for  Women. 

And  what  should  the  girls  and  women  do  each 
day  ?  With  two-pound  wooden  dumb-bells  at  first, 
let  them,  before  breakfast,  go  through  twenty-five 
movements  of  each  of  the  five  sorts  just  described 
for  young  men.  After  six  weeks  or  two  months 
they  can  increase  the  number  to  fifty,  and,  if  this 
does  not  bring  the  desired  increase  in  size,  and 
strength  of  arm  and  chest  and  back,  then  they  can 
try  dumb-bells  weighing  four  or  five  pounds  each. 

Out-of-doors,  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
morning  or  afternoon,  if  they  will,  in  broad,  easy 
shoes,  walk  for  one  hour,  not  at  any  listless  two- 
mile  pace,  but  at  first  as  fast  as  they  comfortably 
can,  and  then  gradually  increasing  until  in  a  fort- 
night or  more  they  can  make  sure  of  three  miles 
and  a  half  at  least,  if  not  of  four  miles  within  the 
hour,  and  will  observe  the  way  of  stepping  just 
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suggested  to  tlie  men,  they  will  get  about  walking 
enougli.  And  if  once  in  awhile,  every  Saturday, 
for  instance,  they  make  the  walk  all  of  five  or  six 
miles,  getting,  if  city  ladies,  quite  out  into  the  sub- 
urbs and  back,  they  will  be  surprised  and  gratified 
at  the  greater  ease  with  which  they  can  walk  now 
than  formerly,  and  at  their  freshness  at  the  end, 
Eecent  repoi'ts  from  India  say  that  English  ladies 
there  often  spend  two  or  three  hours  daily  in  the 
saddle.  Every  American  lady  who  can.  manage 
to  ride  that  much,  or  half  of  it,  and  at  a  strong, 
brisk  pace,  will  soon  have  a  health  and  vigour  almost 
unknown  among  our  women  and  girls  to-day. 

If  walking  and  horseback  parties,  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  well-nigh  unheard  of  among  our 
girls,  were  every-day  affairs,  and  there  was  not  a 
point  of  interest  within  ten  miles  which  every  girl, 
and  woman  too,  did  not  know  well,  it  would  prove 
a  benefit  both  to  them  and  to  the  next  generation 
which  would  be  almost  incalculable. 

Girls  should  also  learn  to  run.  Few  of  them 
are  either  easy  or  graceful  runners ;  but  it  is  an 
accomplishment  quickly  learned ;  and  begun  at  a 
short  distance  and  slow  jog,  and  continued  until 
the  girl  thinks  nothing  of  running  a  mile  in  seven 
minutes,  and  that  without  once  touching  a  heel  to 
the  ground,  it  will  do  more  than  almost  any  other 
known  exercise  to  make  her  graceful  and  easy  on 
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her  feet,  and  also  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  her 
lungs.  A  roomy  school-yard,  a  bit  of  lawn,  or  a 
gymnasium-track,  either  of  these  is  all  the  place 
needed  in -which  to  learn  this  now  almost  obsolete 
accomplishment.  The  gymnasium  is  perhaps  the 
best  place,  as  there  they  can  wear  costumes  which 
do  not  impede  freedom  of  movement. 

If  besides  these  things  the  girl  or  woman  will 
determine  that,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  time 
each  day  in  which  she  is  sitting  down,  she  will 
sit  with  head  and  neck  up,  trunk  erect,  and  with 
shoulders  low,  and  that  whenever  she  stands  or 
walks  she  will  at  all  times  be  upright,  she  will 
shortly  find  that  she  is  getting  to  be  far  straighter 
than  she  was,  and,  if  she  has  a  larger  and  finer 
chest  than  formerly,  it  will  be  nothing  strange,  for 
she  has  simply  been  using  one  of  the  means  to  get 
it.  If  a  still  greater  variety  of  daily  work  is 
desired,  she  can  select  it  from  Chapter  XII. ;  the 
exercises  on  the  pulley -weights  and  on  the  apparatus 
sketched  in  Fig.  8  being  especially  desirable. 

Daily  Exercise  for  Business  Men. 

And  what  daily  work  shall  the  business  man 
take  ?  His  aim  is  not  to  lay  on  muscle,  not  to 
become  equal  to  this  or  that  athletic  feat,  but 
simply  to  so  exercise  as  to  keep  his  entire  physical 
and  mental  machinery  in  good  working  order,  and 
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himself  equal  to  all  demands  likely  to  be  made  on 
him.  , 

First  he,  like  the  young  man  or  the  woman, 
should  make  sure  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  minutes' 
work  before  breakfast.  Not  through  the  long  day 
again  will  he  be  likely  to  have  another  good  op- 
portunity for  physical  exercise,  at  least  until  even- 
ing, and  then  he  will  plead  that  he  is  too  tired. 
But  in  the  early  morning,  fresh  and  rested,  and 
with  a  few  minutes  at  his  disposal,  he  can,  as 
Bryant  did,  without  serious  or  violent  effort,  work 
himself  great  benefit,  the  good  efi'ect  of  which  will 
stay  by  him  all  the  day.  If  he  has  in  Ms  room  tbe 
few  bits  of  apparatus  suggested  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Home  Gymnasiums,"  he  will  be  better  off  than 
Bryant  was,  in  that  he  can  have  a  far  wider  range 
of  exercise,  and  that  all  ready  at  hand. 

Let  him  first  devote  two  or  three  minutes  to  the 
striking-bag.  Facing  it  squarely,  witk  head  back 
and  chest  well  out,  let  him  strike  it  a  succession 
of  vigorous  blows,  with  left  and  right  fists  alter- 
nating, until  he  has  done  a  hundi'ed  in  all.  If  he 
has  hit  hard  and  with  spirit,  he  is  puffing  freely 
now,  his  lungs  are  fully  expanded,  his  legs  have 
had  a  deal  of  springing  about  to  do,  and  his  arms 
and  chest  have  been  busiest  of  all.  This  bag- 
work  is  really  superb  exercise,  and  if  once  or 
twice,  later  in  the  day,  say  at  one's  place  of  busi- 
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ness,  or  at  home  again  in  the  evening,  he  would 
take  some  more  of  it,  he  would  find  fret,  discom- 
fort, and  indigestion  flying  to  the  winds,  and  in 
their  place  buoyancy  and  exhilaration  of  spirits  to 
which  too  many  men  have  long  been  strangers. 

Next  grasp  the  handles  in  Fig.  8  and  bear 
downwards,  as  described  on  page  249.  Eepeat 
this  work  for  about  two  minutes,  standing  all  the 
time  thoroughly  erect.  Whether  the  sparring  left 
any  part  of  your  chest  unfilled  or  not,  every  air- 
cell  is  expanded  now,  while  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
pleased  with  the  thorough  way  in  which  this 
simple  contrivance  does  its  work.  Care  should  of 
course  be  taken  that  the  air  breathed  during  these 
exercises  is  pure  and  fresh. 

Now  use  the  dumb-bells  two  or  three  minutes. 
Let  them  weigh  not  over  one  twenty-fifth  of  your 
own  weight.  First,  with  head  and  neck  a  trifle 
back  of  vertical,  and  the  chest  held  out  as  full  as 
possible,  curl  the  bells,  or  lift  them  from  down  at 
arm's  length  until  you  have  drawn  them  close  up 
to  the  shoulders,  the  finger-nails  being  turned 
upwards.  Lower  again  and  repeat  until  you  have 
done  twenty-five,  the  chest  being  always  out. 
The  biceps  muscles,  or  those  of  the  front  upper 
arm,  and  of  the  front  of  the  shoulders  and  chest, 
have  been  busy  now. 

Next,  starting  with  the  bells  at  your  shoulders. 
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push  both,  at  once  steadily  up  ovei'  your  head  as 
high  as  you  can  reach,  and  continue  till  twenty- 
five  are  accomplished.  The  back-arms,  corners 
of  the  shoulders,  and  the  waist,  have  now  had 
their  turn. 

Facing  the  pulley-weights  (Fig.  4),  and  stand- 
ing about  two  feet  from  them,  catch  a  handle  in 
each  hand.  Keeping  the  elbows  stiff,  draw  first 
one  hand  and  then  the  other  in  a  horizontal  line 
until  your  hand  is  about  eighteen  inches  behind 
you,  the  body  and  legs  being  at  all  times  held 
rigidly  erect,  and  the  chest  well  out.  Continue  this 
until  you  have  done  fifty  strokes  with  each  hand. 
This  is  excellent  for  the  back  of  the  shoulders — 
indeed  for  nearly  the  entire  back  above  the  waist. 

Again,  with  back  to  the  pulley-weights,  hold 
the  handles  high  over  the  head,  and  leaning  for- 
ward about  a  foot,  keeping  the  elbows  unbent, 
bear  the  handles  directly  downwards  in  front  of 
you,  and  so  do  twenty-five. 

Besides  these  few  things,  or  most  of  them,  put 
the  bar  (Fig.  3)  in  the  upper  place,  and,  catching 
it  with  both  hands,  just  swing  back  and  forth,  at 
first  for  half  a  minute,  afterwards  longer,  always 
holding  the  head  well  back.  This  is  capital  at 
stretching  the  ribs  apart  and  expanding  the  chest. 
If  the  above  exercises  seem  too  hard  at  first, 
begin  with  half  as  much,  or  even  less,  and  work 
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gradually  up  until  the  number  named  can  bo 
easily  done. 

If  once  in  mid-morning',  and  again  in  mid- 
afternoon,  tbe  man,  right  in  his  store  or  office,  will 
turn  for  two  or  three  minutes  to  his  dumb-bells, 
and  repeat  what  he  did  with  his  home  pair  in  the 
morning,  he  will  find  the  rest  and  change  most 
refreshing.  But  in  any  case,  whether  he  does  so 
or  not,  everij  man  in  this  country  whose  life  is  in- 
door ought  to  so  divide  his  time  that,  come  what 
may,  he  will  malie  sure  of  his  hour  out-of-doors  in 
the  late  afternoon,  when  the  day's  worlc  is  nearly  or 
quite  done.  If  he  must  get  up  earlier,  or  get  to 
his  work  earlier,  or  work  faster  while  he  does 
work,  no  matter.  The  prize  is  well  worth  any 
such  sacx'ifice,  and  even  five  times  it.  Emerson 
well  says,  ''The  first  wealth  is  health,"  and  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  it.  Lose  it  awhile 
and  see.  Exercise  vigorously  that  hour  afoot,  or 
horseback,  or  on  the  water,  making  sure  that 
during  it  you  utterly  ignore  your  business  and  usual 
thoughts.  Walk  less  at  first,  but  soon  do  your 
four  miles  in  the  hour,  and  then  stick  to  that  —  of 
'course,  having  shoes  in  which  it  is  easy  to  walk 
and  before  long  the  good  appetite  of  boyhood  will 
return,  food  taste  as  it  often  has  not  done  for  years, 
sound  sleep  will  be  surer,  and  new  life  and  zest 
will  be  infused  into  all  that  you  do.    Let  every 
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man  in  tMs  country  who  lives  by  brain-work  get 
this  daily  "constitutional"  at  all  hazards^and  it  will 
do  more  to  secure  to  him  future  years  of  health 
and  usefulness  than  almost  anything  else  he  can  do. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  severe 
or  violent  in  any  of  these  exercises  suggested  for 
men — nothing  that  old  or  young  may  not  take  with 
like  advantage.  The  whole  idea  is  to  point  out  a 
plain  and  simple  plan  of  exercise^  which,  followed 
up  faithfully,  will  make  sound  health  almost  cer- 
tain, and  which  is  easily  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Daily  Exercise  for  Consumptives. 

And  what  should  these  people  do  ?  If  there  is 
one  good  lung  left,  or  a  goodly  portion  of  two, 
there  is  much  which  they  can  do.  Before  break- 
fast they  need  to  be  more  careful  than  others  be- 
cause of  their  poorer  circulation.  Still,  in  a  warm 
and  comfortable  room,  they  can  work  to  advantage 
even  then.  In  most  instances  consumptives  have 
not  large  enough  chests.  Stripped  to  the  waist, 
there  is  found  to  be  a  flatness  of  the  upper  chest, 
a  lack  of  depth  straight  through  from  breastbone 
to  spine;  and  the  girth  about  the  chest  itself,  and 
especially  at  the  lower  part  of  it,  is  often  two  or 
more  inches  less  than  it  is  in  a  well-built  person 
of  the  same  height.  Now,  to  weed  out  these 
defects,  to  swell  up  and  enlarge  the  chesty  and 
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bring  it  proper  breadth,  and  depth,  and  ful- 
ness, this  will  go  far  towards  insuring  healthy  and 
vigorous  lungs.    And  how  is  this  done  ? 

Standing  under  the  handles  in  an  appliance 
like  that  represented  in  Fig.  8,  holding  the  body 
rigidly  erect,  the  chest  out,  the  knees  and  elbows 
unbent,  bear  the  two  handles  downwards  on  either 
side  of  you  until  the  hands  are  as  if  extended 
on  a  cross,  using  only  very  light  weights  at  first. 
Lower  the  weights  again,  then  bear  down  again, 
and  so  do  ten.  Just  as  you  bear  down  each  time, 
inflate  the  lungs  to  their  utmost,  and  hold  the  air 
in  them  until  you  have  lowered  the  weights  again. 
Rest  about  a  minute,  then  do  ten  more,  and  a 
little  later  ten  more.  This  will  be  enough  before 
breakfast  work  the  first  week.  At  breakfast, 
and  whenever  sitting  down  thi'oughout  the  day, 
determine  to  do  two  things — to  sit  far  back  on 
your  chair,  and  to  sit  at  all  times  upright.  No 
matter  how  many  times  you  forget  or  fail,  even 
if  a  thousand,  keep  trying  until  the  erect  posture 
becomes  habitual.  This  point  once  reached,  you 
have  accomplished  a  great  thing — one  which  may 
aid  not  a  little  to  save  your  life. 

Next,  about  an  hour  after  breakfast,  start  out 
for  an  easy  walk.  Going  quietly  at  first,  the 
head  held,  if  anything,  back  of  the  vertical,  and 
the  step  short  and  springy;  quicken  later  into  a 
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lively  pace,  and  holding  that  as  long  as  you  com- 
fortably can,  return  to  your  room.  If  your  skin 
is  moist,  do  not  hesitate  a  minute,  but  strip  at 
once,  and  with  coarse  towels  rub  your  skin  till  it 
is  thoroughly  red  all  over,  and  then  put  on  dry 
under-clothing.  If  you  then  feel  like  taking  a 
nap,  take  it.  When  well  rested,  do  thirty  more 
strokes  at  the  pulley-weights.  In  the  afternoon 
try  more  walking,  or  some  horseback  work  if  you 
can  get  a  steed  with  any  dash  in  him.  After  you 
are  through,  then  more  weight  work.  Finally,  just 
before  retiring,  take  another  turn  at  the  weights. 

After  the  first  week  run  the  weight  work  up  to 
fifty  at  a  time,  and  increase  the  out -door  distance 
covered  both  morning  and  afternoon,  being  sure 
to  go  in  all  weathers,  and  to  eat  and  sleep  all  you 
comfortably  can.  Vary  the  in-door  work  also 
somewhat.  In  addition  to  the  exercise  on  Fig.  8^ 
practise  now  an  equal  number  of  strokes  daily 
on  the  appliance  described  as  Fig.  9,  and  in  the 
fashion  described  on  page  249.  After  the  first 
fortnight  try  hanging  by  the  two  hands  on  the 
horizontal  bar  and  swinging  lightly  back  and  forth. 
Before  breakfast,  before  dinner,  before  supper,  aud 
just  before  retiring,  take  a  turn  at  this  swinging. 
Of  it,  and  the  work  on  the  two  sorts  of  pulley- 
weights,  a  weak-lunged  person  can  scarcely  do 
enough.    These  open  the  ribs  apart,  broaden  aud 
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deepen  the  chest,  and  inflate  the  lungs— the  very 
things  the  consumptive  needs.     The  out-door 
work  secures  him  or  her  ample  good  air,  vigorous 
exercise,  and  frequent  change  of  scene.    On  the 
value  of  this  good  air,  or  rather  of  the  danger  of 
bad  air,  hear  Langenbeck,the  great  German  anato- 
mist :  "  I  am  sure  now  of  what  I  suspected  long 
ago,  viz.  that  pulmonary  diseases  have  very  little 
to  do  with  intemperance,  *  *  *  and  much  less  with 
cold  weather,  but  are  nearly  exclusively  (if  we 
except  tuberculous  tendencies  inherited  from  hotli 
parents,  I  say  quite  exclusively)  produced  by  the 
breathing  of  foul  air."  This  out-door  work  should 
also  be  steadily  increased  until  the  half-hour's 
listless  walk  at  first  becomes  six  or  eight  miles 
before  dinner,  and  as  much  more  before  supper. 
From  breakfast  to  supper  one  can  hardly  be  exer- 
cising out-of-doors  too  much ;  and  steadily  call- 
ing on  the  heart  and  lungs  in  these  very  favour- 
able ways,  increased  vigour  and  power  are  only 
what  might  have  i-easonably  been  looked  for. 

As  the  months  roll  on,  and  this  steady  work, 
directed  right  to  the  weak  spots,  has  strengthened 
and  toughened  you,  now  put  larger  weights  on  the 
Fig.  8  appliance,  and  also  increase  the  number 
of  strokes  until  you  do  a  thousand  or  even  two 
thousand  daily — head  and  body  always  being  held 
erect,  and  full  breathing  a  constant  accompani- 
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rnent.  This  making  a  specialty  of  these  chest- 
expanding  exercises,  none  of  which  are  severe  or 
violent,  but  which  are  still  vigorous  enough,  and 
the  abundance  of  healthy  and  active  outdoor  life, 
are  sure  to  bring  good  fruits  in  this  battle  where 
the  stake  is  no  less  than  one's  own  life.  They  are 
rational  and  vigorous  means,  aimed  dii-ectly  at 
the  weak  part ;  and,  with  good  air,  good  food, 
cheerful  friends,  and  ample  sleep,  will  often  work 
marvels,  where  the  filling  the  stomach  with  a  whole 
apothecary  shop  of  nauseous  oils  and  other  medi- 
cines has  wholly  failed  to  bring  the  relief  sought. 
These  exercises  taken  by  a  man  already  healthy 
at  once  tone  him  up  and  invigorate  him,  until  he 
begins  to  have  something  of  the  feeling  of  the 
sturdy  pioneer,  as  described  by  Dr.  Mitchell.'  And 
if  the  delicate  person  tries  the  same  means,  using 
them  judiciously  and  carefully,  it  is  but  natural 
that  he  should  find  similar  results. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  G  ,  of  Boston,  showed 

us  a  photograph  of  himself  taken  several  years 
previously.  The  shoulders  were  warped  forward, 
the  chest  looked  flat,  almost  hollow,  and  the  face 
and  general  appearance  suggested  a  delicate  man. 
He  said  he  inchned  to  be  consumptive.  Well,  by 
practising  breathing,  not  on  an  ordinary  "blowing- 


'  See  page  77. 
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maclime/'  where  you  empty  your  lungs  of  about 
all  that  is  in  them^  but  on  an  inspirometerj  from 
which  instead  you  inhale  every  inch  of  air  you 
can,  and  by  practising  vigorous  working  of  his 
diaphragm,  he  had  so  expanded  his  lungs  that 
he  could  inhale  three  hundred  and  eighty  cubic 
inches  of  air  at  one  breath  !  Certainly  the  depth 
of  his  chest  at  the  later  period  was  something 
astounding,  it  being,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge 
without  calipers,  all  of  fourteen  inches  through, 
directly  from  breastbone  to  spine,  while  it  was  a 
strikingly  broad  chest  as  well. 

But  an  even  more  astonishing  feature  was  the 
tremendous  power  of  his  voice,  •  He  said  that  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour's  public  singing  with  the 
opera  singers  (for  he  was  skilled  at  that),  while 
they  would  be  hot  and  perspiring,  he  was  only  just 
warming  up  and  getting  ready  for  his  work.  One 
thing  all  who  ever  heard  him  sing  would  quickly 
concede,  namely,  that  seldom  had  they  anywhere 
heard  so  immense  a  voice  as  his.  He  said  that  he 
had  also  run  two  blocks  in  one  breath.  He  looked 
about  the  farthest  remove  from  a  consumptive — 
a  short,  stout,  fat  man,  rather. 

Now  the  indoor  chest  work  above  recommended, 
and  the  steady  and  vigorous  daily  outdoor  work, 
all  aiming  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  lungs, 
are  well-nigh  sure  to  bring  decidedly  favourable 
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results ;  wliile  the  doctoi^'s  liabit  of  frequent, 
deep,  and  slow  inlialing,  cannot  fail  to  work  great 
good,  and  can  hardly  be  practised  enough. 

After  he  of  weak  lungs  has  once  built  them  up 
again  and  regained  the  former  vigour,  he  should 
not  only  be  sure  of  his  daily  indoor  exercise  and 
of  his  constitutional^  but  of  a  longer  outing  daily 
than  a  stronger  man  would  need.  President  Day, 
of  Tale,  said  to  have  been  a  consumptive  at  seven- 
teen, by  good  care  of  his  body,  lived  to  be  ninety- 
five  ;  and  it  is  far  from  uncommon  for  delicate 
persons,  who  take  good  care  of  the  small  stock  of 
vigour  they  have,  to  outlive  sturdier  ones  who 
are  more  prodigal  and  careless. 


APPENDIX  I. 


Showing  the  average  state  of  the  development  of  200  men  upon 
entering  the  Bowdoin  College  Gymnasium.,  from  the  classes  of 
"73,  '74,  '75,  '76,  and  '77. 

Age   18-3  years. 

Height   5  ft.  8  in   67.974  in. 

Weight   135  lbs   134.981  lbs. 

Chest  (inflated)   35  in   35.067  in. 

Chest  (contracted)   32J  in   32.29  in. 

Forearm   10  in   10.03  in. 

Upper  arm  (flexed)          11  in   10.960  in. 

Shoulders  (width)   15J  in   15.602  in. 

Hips   Sljin   31.475  in. 

Thigh   19i  in   19.612  in. 

Calf.   12iin   2.729  in. 


APPENDIX  II. 

Showing  the  average  state  of  the  growth  am,d  development  of  the 
sa/rne  number  of  men  (200)  after  hawing  practised  in  the 
Bowdoin  Gymnasium  half  an  hour  a  day /our  times  a  weeh, 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  imder  Dr.  Sai-gent. 

Height   5ft.8iin   68.254  in. 

Weight   137  Ite   137.123  lbs. 

Chest  (inflated)   36?  in   36.829  in. 

Chest  (contracted)   33  in   f^!?^"' 

Forearm   lOi  in   0.760  m. 

Upper  arm  (flexed)          12  in   11-903  in. 

Shoulders  (width)   16J  in   16-260  m. 

Hins    33i  in   33.875  m. 

S-"";""    21  in   20.964  in. 

  13Jin   13-232  m. 

In  this  case  the  apparatus  used  was  Ught  dumb-bells.  2i  lbs. ;  Indian 
clubs,  3^  lbs. ;  pulley -weights,  from  10  to  IS.lbs. 
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APPENDIX  m. 

Showing  average  increase  of  200  students  at  Botudoin  College,  in 
va/rious  measurements,  after  xvorUng  hut  half  an  hour  a  day 
four  times  a  weeJc,  for  six  months,  under  Dr.  Sargent. 


Average  increase  in  height   i  in. 

Average  increase  in  weight   2  Ihs. 

Average  increase  of  chest  (contracted)   3  in. 

Average  increase  of  chest  (inflated)   IJ  in. 

Average  increase  of  girth  of  forearm   J  in. 

Average  increase  of  girth  of  upper  arm   1  in. 

Average  increase  of  width  of  shoulders   J  in. 

Average  increase  of  girth  of  hips   2J  in. 

Average  increase  of  girth  of  thigh   IJ  in. 

Average  increase  of  girth  of  calf.  J  in. 


APPENDIX  lY. 

Showing  the  effect  of  four  hov/rs'  exercise  a  weeh  for  one  year 
upon  a  youth  of  19,  at  Bowdoin  College,  under  Br.  Sargent's 
direction.  This  was  two  hours'  worh  more  each  week  than 
was  required  of  the  regular  classes. 
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APPENDIX  V. 

Taken  from  Maclaren's  "Physical  EducaUon."  Showing  effect 
offow  months  and  twelve  days'  exercise,  under  his  system,  on 
fifteen  youths  ranging  from  16  to  19  yeoA-s  of  age. 


STDKK  OF  Course  of  GraifASTic  Tbaininc  at  the  Rotal  Militart 
Academy,  Woolwich,  from  Feb.  IUth,  1863,  to  Jdne  22nd,  1863. 
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APPENDIX  VI. 

Taken  from  Maclaren's  "  Physical  Education."  Showing  effect 
of  seven  months' and  nineteen  days'  exercise,  under  his  system, 
on  men  ranging  from  19  to  28  years  of  age. 

Table  of  Measxjuements  op  First  Detachment  of  Non-commissioned 

OFFICEBS  SELECTED  TO  BE  QUALIFIED  AS  MiLIXABY  GVMNASTIC  InsTRUCTOUS. 
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The  men  composing  this  detachment  had  heen  irregularly  se- 
lected, the  youngest  being  19,  the  eldest  28,  the  average  age  24;  and 
alter  a  period  of  eiqht  months'  training,  the  increase  in  the  measure- 
ments of  the  men  were — 


The  smallest  gain 
The  largest  gain.. 
The  avei  age  gaiil 
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APPENDIX  VH. 

Taken  from  Maclaren's  "Physical  Education."    Showing  the 
result  of  one  yea/r's  continuous  practice. 

The  following  Table  shows  in  another  ponji  the  Resdlts  or  the 

SYSTEM;   NOT  ST  BRIEF  CODRSES  OR  PERIODS  OF  VOLDNTARf  ATTENDANCE, 

BcT  BY  A  Year's  Steady  Practice  from  Birthday  to  Birthday,  with 
TWO  Articled  Pupils,  the  Youhger  being  16,  the  Elder  20. 


Case. 

Date. 

MEASUREMENTS,  Etc. 

INCREASE. 

< 

Height. 

Weight. 

Chest. 

Forearm. 

Upper 
arm. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Chest. 

Forearm. 

Upper 
arm. 

Yrs.'Pt.  In. 

St.  Lbs. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Lbs. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

A. 

1861,  Oct.  17. 

16 

5  2f 

7  10 

31 

8 

9i 

1862,  Apr.  17. 

IT 

17 

6  4 

8  12 

34i 

10 

111 

li 

16 

2 

2 

„    Oct.  17. 

5  43 

9  3 

36 

10 

Hi 

a. 

5 

li 

M 

Subsequent 

Measurement 

1863,  Mar.  23. 

18 

6  6i 

10  10 

37i 

m 

13 

If 

21 

li 

li 

B. 

1862,  Feb.  24. 

20 

5  8J 

10  13 

34 

lU 

lis 

„    Aug.  24. 

5  8J 

11  4 

38J 

12 

123 

3 

8 

5 

5 
i 

1 

1863,  Feb.  21. 

21 

IS 

11  7i 

40 

12i 

13i 

H 

3i 

li 

i 

Thus  in  the  year's  work  the  inorense  was— 


Height. 

Weight. 

Chest. 

Fore- 
arm. 

Upper 
arm. 

In. 

2 

3 

Lbs. 
21 
8i 

In. 

6 
6 

In. 
2 

li 

In. 

2 

a 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  tliis  little  book  attempt  has 
been  made  to  call  attention  both  to  defects  and  lacks,  resulting 
largely  from  not  taking  rational  daily  exercise,  and  to  what 
such  exercise  has  accomplished  wherever  it  has  been  thoroughly 
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tried.  Tn  the  last  two  chapters  have  been  suggested  not  a 
long  and  difficult  system  of  gymnastic  exercises  needing  a 
fully  equipped  gymnasium,  a  trained  instructor,  and  years  of 
work  to  master,  but  rather  a  few  plain  and  simple  exercises 
for  any  given  part  or  for  the  whole  body,  and  hints  as  to  how 
to  distribute  the  little  time  to  be  given  to  them  daily.  The 
teacher,  the  parent — the  child  even,  without  the  aid  of  either — 
the  young  man  or  woman,  the  middle-aged  and  the  old,  will 
all  find  variety  enough  of  work,  which,  while  free  from  risk, 
will  still  prove  sufficiently  vigorous  to  insure  to  each  a  good 
allowance  of  daily  exercise.  All  else  that  is  needed  is  a  good 
degree  of  the  steadiness  and  perseverance  which  are  generally 
inseparable  from  everything  worth  accomplishing. 


THE  END. 


GILBEKT  AND  mviNeTOJT,  PBISIEHS,  ST.  JOHH's  SQUAEE,  LONDON. 


2,  OLD  STREET,  LONDON,  lE.C. 

Contractors  for  Military  Gymnasia 
to  H.M.  War  Department. 

N.B.-ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE  ON 
APPLICATION. 


CHARLES  SPENCER  &  Co, 

panufartwrers  of  igmnitstii:  Ji^pratits  of  all 
2,  OLD  STREET,  E.C 


Herr  ADOLF  A.  STEMPEL, 

Master  of  Gymnastics  (Medical  or  otherwise),  Fencing,  Calis- 
thenics, and  Drilling ;  12  years  Assistant  Master  to  the  German 
Gyimiastic  Society,  London,  and  ten  years  Master  to  their  Ladies'  Class  ; 
Chief  Director  of  Exercises  to  the  Amateur  Gymnastic  Club,  Lillie  Bridge, 
West  Brompton,  S.W. ;  Chief  Director  of  Exercises  to  the  Oricn  Gymnasium, 
Hackney,  E.;  Importer  of  Gymnastic  Apparatus  from  Germany, 
Begs  respectfullyto  announce  to  the  Tfobility,  Gentry,  Army  and  Navy, 
Eiile  Corps,  Heads  of  Schools  of  both  sexes,  and  to  the  Public 
generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  afford  effectual  instruction  in  every  kind  of 
Physical  Education. 

Herr  Stempel  has  paid  special  attention  to  Medical  Gymnastics,  and 
undertakes  the  charge  of  persons  suffering  fi-om  all  physical  defects. 

The  Gymnastic  Apparatus  supplied  by  Herr  Stempel  will  be  found  of 
the  most  superior  make.  He  has  fitted  up  several  Gymnasia  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  the  owners  and  general  public.  An  extensive  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Gymnastic  Apparatus,  in  which  wiU  be  found  every 
instrument  that  can  ]30ssibly  be  required  for  all  Gymnastic  and  Athletic  purposes, 
wUi  be  sent,  gratis  on  appUcation. 

Address— 32,  Ennis  Road,  Stroud  Green,  Finsbury  Park,  London,  N. 

Clubs,  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Families  attended  at  their  Establish- 
ments and  o\vn  Ilesidences.  Numerous  Testimonials  can  be  seen  on  application. 


A  Catalogue  of  A  merican  and  Foreign  Books  Published  or 
Imported  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  can 
be  had  on  application. 

Crown  Bidldings,  i88,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
October,  18S5. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 

ABOUT  Some  Fellows.    By  an  Eton  Bov,  Author  of  "A 
Day  of  my  Life."    Cloth  limp,  square  i6mo,  2s.  6d. 
Adavis{C.  K.)  Mafinal  of  Historical  Literature.  Cr.  8vo,  12^.6^. 
Alcott  {Louisa  M.)  Jack  and  Jill.    i6mo,  5J. 

 Old-Fashioned  Thanksgiving  Day,    y.  6d, 

 Proverb  Stories.    i6nio,  y.  6d. 

 Spinning- Wheel  Stories.    i6mo,  5^. 

■  See  also  "  Rose  Library." 

Alden  (JV.L.)  Adventures  of  Jimmy  Broim,  written  by  himself. 

Illustrated.    Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Aldrich  {T.B.)  Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful  Book,  ^-c.  Very 

choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  Darchment  cover,  3j-.  dd. 

 Poetical  Works.    ISdition  de' Luxe.    d>vo,  21s. 

Alford  {Lady  Marian)  Needlework  as  Art.    With  over  100 

Woodcuts,  Photogravures,  &c.    Royal  8vo,  42^.  ;  large  paper,  84^- 
Amateur  Angler's  Days  in  Dove  Dale  :  Three  Weeks'  Holidav 

in  July  and  August.  1S84.    By  E.  M.    Printed  by  Whittingham,  at 

the  Chiswick  Press.    Cloth  gilt,  i^.  (,d.  ;  fancy  boards,  \s 
American  Men  of  Letters.  Thoreau,  Irving,  Webster.  2s.  6d  each 
Anderson  {W.)  Pictorial  Arts  of  Japan.    With  80  full-page' 

and  other  Plates,  16  of  them  in  Colours.    Large  imp.  4to,  gilt  binding 

gilt  edges,  8/.  8j.  ;  or  in  four  parts,  2/.  2s.  each      ^  ^  '  ^ 
Anglef's  Strange  Experiences  (An).    By  Cotswold  Isys  With 

numerous  Illustrations,  4to,  51.    New  Edition,  3i-.  6d 
Angling    See  Amateur,  "  British  Fisheries  Directory  "  "  Cut- 

"wi"^'""'""  "S^^^^"^'"  "Theakston,"  "Walt'on,"  and 
Arnold  {Edivin)  Birthday  Book.    4^.  dd. 
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Art  Education.  See  "  Biographies  of  Great  Artists,"  "  Illus- 
trated Text  Books,"  "Mollett's  Dictionary." 

Artists  at  Home.  Photographed  by  J.  P.  Mayall,  and  repro- 
duced in  Facsimile.  Letterpress  by  F.  G.  Stephens.  Imp.  folio,  42J-. 

Andsley  {G.  A.)  Ornamental  Arts  of  J^apafi.  90  Plates,  74 
in  Colours  and  Gold,  with  General  and  Descriptive  Text.  2  vols.,  folio, 
;£i5  On  the  issue  of  Part  III.  the  price  will  be  further  advanced. 

 The  Art  of  Chromo-Lithography.     Coloured  Plates 

and  Text.    Folio,  63J-. 

Auerbach  (B.)  Brigitta.    Illustrated.  2s. 

 On  the  Heights.    3  vols.,  6s. 

 ■  Spinoza.    Translated.    2  vols.,  i8mo,  4^. 

■^ALD  WIN  (/.)  Story  of  Siegfried.  6j. 

 Story  of  Roland.    Crown  8vo,  6^. 

Ballin  {Ada  S.,  Lecturer  to  the  National  Health  Society) 
Science  of  Dress  in  Theory  and  Practice.    Illustrated,  6j-. 

Barlow  (^Alfred)  W eating  by  Hand  and  by  Power.  With 
several  hundred  Illustrations.    Third  Edition,  royal  8vo,  i/.  ^s. 

Barlow  {yVilliam)  Netv  Theories  of  Matter  and  Force.  2  vols., 
8vo,   

THE  BAYARD  SERIES. 

Edited  by  the  late  J.  Hain  Friswell. 
Comprising  Pleasure  Books  of  Literature  produced  in  the  Choicest  Style  as 
Companionable  Volumes  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
"We  can  hardly  imagine  better  books  for  boys  to  read  or  for  men  to  ponder 
over." — Times. 

Price  2S.  6d.  each  Volume,  complete  in  itself,  flexible  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
ivith  silk  Headlands  and  Registers. 


The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

By  M.  De  Berville. 
De  Joinville's  St.  Louis,  King  of 

France. 

Tlie  Essays  of  Abraham  Cowley,  in- 
cluding all  his  Prose  Works. 

Abdallah ;  or,  The  Four  Leaves. 
By  Edouard  Laboullaye. 

Table-Talk  and  Opinions  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

Vathek  :  An  Oriental  Romance. 
By  William  Beckford. 

Words  of  Wellington  :  Maxims 
and  Opinions  of  the  Great 
Duke. 


Dr.  Johnson's  Rasselas,  Prince  of 

Abyssinia.    With  Notes. 
Hazlitt's  Round  Table.    With  Bio- 
graphical Introduction. 
The  Religio  Medici,  Hydriotaphia, 
and  the  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  ICnt. 
Ballad  Poetry  of  the  Affections.  By 

Robert  Buchanan. 
Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  other 
Imaginative  Poems.  With  Preface 
by  Algernon  C.  Swinburne. 
Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  Sen- 
tences, and  Maxims.  Witli  In- 
troduction by  the  "Editor,  and 


List  of  Publications. 
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Bayard  Scries  {continued)  : — 
Essay  on  Chesterfield  by  M.  de 
Ste.-Beuve,  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. 

The  King  and  the  Commons.  A 
Selection  of  Cavalier  and  Puritan 
Songs.  EditedbyProfessorMorley. 

Essays  in  Mosaic.  By  Thos.  Ballan- 
tyne. 

My  Uncle  Toby  ;  his  Story  and 


his  Friends.  Edited  by  P.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Reflections;  or,  Moral  Sentences  and 
Maxims  of  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
fo'icauld. 

Socr.-U's  :  Memoirs  for  English 
Readers  froi-:i  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia.   By  \L\\\.  Levien. 

Prince  Albert's  Golden  Precepts. 


A  Case  containing  12  Volitjitcs,  price  31J.  dd. ;  or  ike  Case  sejiarately^  price  35.  6d. 

Behnke  and  Browne.    Child's  Voice.    Small  8vo,  3^.  dd. 

Bickersteth  {Bishop  E.  H.)  The  Clergyman  in-   his  Home. 
Small  post  Svo,  \s. 

Evangelical  Chtcrchmanshij)  and  Evangelical  Eclecticism. 


8vo,  IS. 

 Eroin  Year  to  Year :  Original  Poetical  Pieces. 


Small 


post  Svo,  3J-.  6d.  ;  roan,  6^.  and  5j.  j  calf  or  morocco,  los.  6d. 

 Hymnal  Co7}ipanion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

]\Iay  be  had  in  various  styles  and  bindings  from  \d.  to  31^-,  6;/.  Price 
List  and  Prospectus  will  be  fonmrded  on  application. 

  The  Mastei's  Home- Call ;  or,  Brief  Memorials  of  Alice 

Frances  Bickersteth.    20th  Thousand.    32mo,  cloth  gilt,  is. 

 The  Master's  Will.     A  Funeral  Sermon  preached  on 

the  Death  of  Mrs.  S.  Gurney  Buxton.    Sewn,  dd.  ;  cloth  gilt,  is. 

 The  Beef  and  other  Parables.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

A  Selection  of  Religious 


 The  Shadoiv  of  the  Rock. 

Poetry.    i8mo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 


 The  Shadowed  Home  .and  the  Light  Beyond.  New 

Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5j. 

Biographies  of  the  Great  Artists  {Lllustrated) .    Crown  Svo 
emblematical  binding,  3^-.  M.  per  volume,  except  where  the  price  is  given! 

Gainsborough  and  Constable. 


Claude  Lorrain.* 

Correggio,  by  M.  E.  Heaton,  2s.  6d. 
Delia  Robbia  and  Cellini,  2s.  6d. 
Albrecht  Diirer,  by  R.  F.  Heath. 
Figure  Painters  of  Holland. 
FraAngelico,Masaccio,andBotticelli. 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  Albertinelli,  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto. 


Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  2s.  6d. 
Giotto,  by  Hariy  Quilter. 
Hans  Holbein,  by  Joseph  Cundall. 
Hogarth,  by  Austin  Dobson. 
Landseer,  by  F.  G.  Stevens. 
Lawrence  and  Romney,  by  Lord 
Ronald  Gower,  2s.  6d. 
!^ot  yet  published. 
A  2 
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Biographies  of  the  Great  Artists  (contim/ed)  :— 
Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Little  Masters  of  Germany,  by  W. 

B.  Scott. 
Mantegna  and  Francia. 
Meissonicr,  by  J.  W.  Mollett,  2s.  6d. 
Michelangelo  Buonarotti,by  Clement. 
Murillo,  by  Ellen  E.  Minor,  2s.  6d. 
Overbeck,  by  J.  B.  Atkinson. 
Raphael,  by  N.  D'Anvers. 
Rembrandt,  by  J.  W.  Mollett. 


Reynolds,  by  F.  S.  Pulling. 
Rubens,  by  C.  \V.  Rett. 
Tintoretto,  by  W.  R.  Osier. 
Titian,  by  R.  F.  Heath. 
Turner,  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
Vandyck  and  Hals,  by  P.  R.  Head. 
Velasquez,  by  E.  Stowe. 
Vernet  and  Delaroche,  by  J.  Rees. 
Watteau,  by  J.  W.  Mollett,  2s.  6it. 
Wlkie,  by  J.  W.  Mollett. 


Bird  {F.  J.)  American  Practical  Dye^s  Companion.    8vo,  a,2s. 
Bird  {H.  E.)  Chess  Practice.    8vo,  2s.  6d. 
Black  ( lV7n.)  Novels.    See  "  Low's  Standard  Library." 
Blackburn  {Charles  F.)  Hints  on  Catalogue  Titles  and  Index 

Entries,  with  a  Vocabulary  of  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  chiefly  from 

Foreign  Catalogues.    Royal  8vo,  14^. 

Blackburn  {Henry)  Breton  Folk.  With  1 7 1  lUust.  by  Randolph 
Caldecott.    Imperial  8vo,  gilt  edges,  21s.;  plainer  binding,  \os.  6ti. 

 Pyrenees  {The).    With  100  Illustrations  by  Gustave 

Doris,  corrected  to  1881.    Crown  8vo,  "js.  6ii. 

Blackmore  {R.  D.)  Lorna  Doone.  Edition  de  luxe.  Crowr.  4to, 
very  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  31^.  6d.;  parchment, 
uncut,  top  gilt,  35J-.    Cheap  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  6s. 

 Novels.    See  "  Low's  Standard  Library." 

Blaikie  {William)  How  to  get  Strong  and  hoia  to  Stay  so. 

Rational,  Physical,  Gymnastic,  &c..  Exercises.  Illust.,  sra.post  8vo,  Sj-. 
'  Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and  Girls.    1 6mo,  2s.  6d. 

Bonwich  {/os.)  British  Colonies  and  their  Resources.  1  vol., 
cloth,  5J-.  Sewn — I.  Asia,  u.  ;  II.  Africa,  is,;  III.  America,  is.; 
IV.  Australasia,  i.f. 

Bosanquct  {Rev.  C.)  Blossoms  from  the  King's  Gardm  :  Sermons 

for  Children.  2nd  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Boussenard  {L.)  Crusoes  of  Guiana.  Illustrated.  55. 
 Gold-seckers,  a  Sequel.    Illustrated.    i6mo,  5^. 

Boy's  Froissart.  King  Arthur.  Mabinogion.  Percy.  See 
Lanier. 

Bradshaw  (J.)  Neio  Zealand  as  it  is.    8vo,  12^.  6d. 

Brassey  {Lady)  Tahiti.    With  31  Autotype  Illustrations  after 

Photos,  by  Colonel  Stuart-Wortley.    Fcap.  4to,  2IJ. 
Bright  {fohn)  Public  Letters.    Crown  8vo,  7^.  (>d. 


List  of  Fublicaiioni. 


Brisse  {Baroii)  Menus  (366).    A  viemi,  in  French  and  Eno-lish 
for  every  Day  in  the  Year.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Matthew  Clarke' 
2nd  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  t^s. 

British  Fisheries  Directory,  1883-84.    Small  Svo,  2s.  Gd. 

Brittany.    See  Blackburn. 

Bro7vn.    Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  Liberator  of  Kansa  f 

and  Martyr  of  Virginia.  By  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Illustrated.  Svo, 
Brozune  {G.  Lentiox)  Voice  Useand Stinmlanis,   Sm.  8vo,  3J.  6d. 

 ~  ^""^.^'J"'^''  ^^"''^)  Song,  and  Speech.  Illus- 
trated, 3rd  Edition,  medium  Svo,  i5j-. 

Bryant  {IV.  C)and  Gay  (S.  H.)  LListory  of  the  United  Stales. 
4  vols.,  royal  Svo,  profusely  Illustrated,  6oj-. 

Bryce  {Rev  Professor)  Manitoba.    With  Illustrations  and  Maios 
Crown  bvo,  ^s.  61L  ^  ' 

Bnnyan^s  Fiigrim's  Frogress.    AVith  138  original  Woodcuts. 

Small  post  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6d.-  gilt  edges,  ^. 
Burnaby  {Capt  )  On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor.    2  vols  . 

bvo,  3bj.    Cheaper  Edition,  i  vol.,  crown  Svo,  \os  6d  • 
Burnaby  {Airs  F:)  ILigh  Alps  in  Wint  r;  or,  Mountaineerin.o 

m  Sea  ch  of  Health.    By  Mrs.  Fred  Burnahv     With  Bortrait  of 

he  AuUrorcss,  Map,  and  other  Illustrations.    Handsome  cllth  14'. 

?h.elT-  ^-  Z^''  ^--^'^^  Of  the  Red 

Bvivei  Expedition,  1S69-70.    New  Edition,  or.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7.  6^ 

~  if'^ctifsvtf?^?'  '''' ^---^y  y^-rs  after,  by  an  ' oid 

~— iiS::^i„;^iftg5t'^  -^^'^^  '"^'^^^^^ 

  Tlie  Wild  North  Land;  tJie  Story  of  a  Winter  rournev 

^vith  Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.  Sv^  iSrCi-  Svo  T  S 

^"tl       ^'  ^^'^  ^nd  American.  Crown 


California.    See  "  Nordhoff."  '  ' 

Cambridge  Staircase  {A).    By  the  Author  of  "  A  no  r 
LTeatEton."    Si  Jl  c4w„  Svo,  cLh,  ^.  i,         ^  °f 
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Cambridge  Trifles  ;  from  an  Undergraduate  Pen.  By  the  Author 
of  "  A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton,"  &c.    i6ino,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

Carldon  ( Will)  Farm  Ballads,  Farm  Festivals,  and  Farm 
Legends.    I  vol.,  small  post  Svo,  3^.  bd. 

 City  Ballads.    With  Illustrations.    ■l2s.  dd. 

 See  also  "  Rose  Library." 

Carnegie   {A.)   American  Foiw-in-Hand  in  Britain.  Small 

4to,  Illustrated,  \os.  6d.    Popular  Edition,  is. 

 Round  the  World.    Svo,  lo^.  bd. 

Chairman's  Handbook  {The).    By  R.  F.  D.  Palgrave,  Clerk  of 

the  Table  of  the  House  of  Commons.    5th  Edition,  2s. 
Changed  Cross  {The),  and  other  Religious  Poems.  i6mo,  2s.  6d. 
Charities  of  London.    See  Low's. 

Chattock  {R.  S.)  Practical  Notes  on  Etching.  Sec.  Ed.,  Svo,  7^.  dd. 
Chess.    See  Bird  (H.  E.). 

Children's  Praises.  Hymns  for  Sunday- Schools  and  Services. 
Compiled  by  Louisa  H.  II.  Tristram.  4^/. 

Choice  Editions  of  Choice  Books.  2s.  6d.  each.  Illustrated  by 
C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  E.  Duncan,  Kirket 
Foster,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  G.  Hicks,  R.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
C.  STONiiHOUSE,  F.  Tayler,  G.  ThOiMas,  H.  J.  Townsmen u, 
E.  H.  Weiinert,  Harrison  Weir,  &c. 


Eloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy. 
Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard. 
Kea't's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 


Milton's  L' Allegro. 
Poetry  of  Nature.    Harrison  Weir. 
Rogers'  (Sam.)  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Tennyson's  May  Queen. 
Elizabethan  Poets. 
Wordsworth's  Pastoral  Poems. 


'  Such  works  are  a  glorious  beatification  for  a  ■poe.i."—Ai!icnauin. 

Christ  in  Song.  By  Philip  Schaff.  New  Ed.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
Chromo-Lithography.    See  "Audsley." 

Collingivood  {Harry)  Under  the  Meteor  Flag  The  Log  of  a 
Midshipman.    Illustrated,  small  post  Svo,  gdt,  bs. ;  plamer,  5j. 

 The  Voyage  of  the  ''Aurora."    Illustrated,  small  post 

Svo,  gilt,  6j-.  ;  plainer,  5^. 

Colvile  {H  E.)  Accursed  Land :  Water  WayofEdom.  10s.  6d. 

Composers.    See  "Great  Musicians." 

Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl.   Cr.  Svo,  6^.  Paper  boards,  is. 


List  of  Publications. 
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Cook  {Dtittoii)  Book  of  the  Play.  New  Edition,  i  vol.,  3^.  dd. 
 On  the  Stage :  Studies  of  Theatrical  History  and  the 

Actor's  Art.    2  vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  24^. 

Costume.    See  Smith  (J.  Moyr). 

Coioen  {Jos.,  M.P.)  Life  and  Speeches.     By  Major  Jones. 
Svo,  14^-. 

Ctirtis  iC.  B.)  Velazquez  and  Murillo.    With  Etchings,  &c. 
Royal  Svo,  31J.  6d.;  large  paper,  63J. 

Custer  {E.  B.)  Boots  and  Saddles.    Life  in  Dakota  with  General 
Custer.    Crown  Svo,  Sj.  dd. 

Cutcliffe  {H.  C.)  Trout  Fishing  in  Rapid  Streams.   Cr.  Svo,  3^.  6d. 


rSANVERS  {N.)  An  Elementary  History  of  Art.  Crown 

Svo,  IOJ-.  dd. 

 Elementary  History  of  Music.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

 Handbooks  of  Elementary  Art — Architecture;  Sculp- 

ture ;  Old  Masters  ;  Modern  Painting.    Crown  Svo,  3^-.  dd.  each. 

Davis  {C.  T.)  Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  Terra- Cotta,  &'c. 
Illustrated.    Svo,  25j-. 


 Mamifacture  of  Leather.  AVith  many  Illustrations.  $2s.(id. 

Dawidowsky  (F.)  Glue,  Gelatine,  Isinglass,  Cements,  &-c  Svo 
1 2 J.  bd.  ' 

Day  of  My  Life  {A)  ;  or,  Every-Day  Experiences  at  Eton 
By  an  Eton  Boy.    i6mo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

Day's  Collacon :  an  Encyclopcedia  of  Prose  Quotations  Im- 
perial Svo,  cloth,  3IJ-.  (id. 

Decoration.    Vols.  II.  to  IX.    New  Series,  folio,  7^.  6^.  each. 

Dogs  in  Disease  :  their  Management  and  Treatment.    Bv  Ash- 
MONT.    Crown  Svo,  yj.  (id.  ^  ' 

Don?ielly   {Ignatius')  Atlantis;  or,  the  Antediluvian  World 
7thi:dition,  crown  Svo,  \2s.  6d. 

 -—  Ragnarok  ■  The  Age  of  Fire  and  Gravel.  Illustrated, 

Crown  Svo,  \2s.  6d.  ' 


Savipson  Lo7ti,  Marston,  &=  Go's 


Dorc  {Gustave)  Life  and  Reminiscences.  By  Blanche  Roose- 
velt. Wilh  numerous  Illustrations  from  the  Artist's  previously  un- 
published Drawings.    Medium  8vo,  24^. 

Dougall  {James  Dalziel)  Shooting:  its  Appliances,  Practice, 
and  Purpose.   New  Edition,  revised  with  additions.  Crown  8vo,  7^-.  dd. 

"The  book  is  admirable  in  every  way  We  wish  it  every  success."— G/oi^' 

"A  very  complete  treatise  Likely  to  take  high  rank  as  an  authority  on 

shooting.  — Daily  Ne-Ms. 

Drama.    See  Cook  (Button). 
Dyeing.    See  Bird  (F,  J.), 


pDUCATIONAL  Works  published  in  Great  Britain.  A 
Classified  Catalogue.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5^-. 

Egypt.    See  "De  Leon,"  "Foreign  Countries." 

Eight  Months  on  the  Gran  Ciacco  of  the  Arge7itine  Republic. 

8vo,  I2J-.  6^/. 

Electricity.    See  Gordon. 

Elliot  {Ad/n.  Sir  G.)  Future  Naval  Battles,  and  how  to  Fight 
them.    Numerous  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  14J. 

Emerson  {R.  IV.)  Life.   By  G.  W.  Cooke.  Crown  8vo,  %s.  6d. 

English  Catalogue  of  Books.    Vol.  III.,  1872 — 1880.  Royal 
8vo,  half-morocco,  42J.    See  also  "  Index." 

English  Etchings.    A  Periodical  published  Monthly. 

English  Philosophers.    Edited  by  E.  B.  Ivan  Muller,  M.A. 

A  series  intended  to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  works  and  lives  of  English 
thinkers.    Crown  8vo  volumes  of  180  or  200  pp.,  price  3^.  bd.  each. 
Francis  Bacon,  by  Thomas  Fowler.  *John  Stuart  Mill,  by  Miss  Helen 
Hamilton,  by  W.  H.  S.  Monck.  Taylor. 

Hartley  and  James  Mill,  by  G.  S.     Shaftesbury  and    Hutcheson,  by 
Eower.  Professor  Fowler. 

Adam  Smith,  by  J.  A.  Farrer. 
*  Not  yet  puilishcd. 

Esmarch  {Dr.  FriedricJi)  Treatment  of  the  Wounded  in  War. 
Numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  Illust.,  Svo,  strongly  bound,.  l/.  Sj'. 

Etching.    See  Chattock,  and  English  Etchings. 
EtcJiings  {Modern)  of  Celebrated  Paintings.    4to,  31^.  ()d. 


List  of  Publications. 
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JpARM Ballads,  Festivals,  and  Legends.  See  "  Rose  Library." 

Fauriel  {Claude)  Last  Days  of  the  Consulate.  Cr.  8vo,  loj.  dd. 

Fawcett  {Edgar)  A  Gentleman  of  Leisure.  \s. 

Feilden  {If.  St.  C.)  Some  Public  Schools,  their  Cost  and 
Scholarships.    Cro\vn  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Fenn  {G.  Manville)  Off  to  the  Wilds:  A  Story  for  Boys. 
Profusely  Ilhistrated.    Crown  Svo,  -js.  6d.  ;  also  S^. 


 The  Silver  CaTion  :  a  Tale  of  the   Western  Plains. 

Illustrated,  small  post  Svo,  gilt,  6s. ;  plainer,  ^s. 

Fcnnell  {Greville)  Book  of  the  Roach.  New  Edition,  i2mo,  2S. 
Ferns.    See  Heath. 

Fields  {/.  T.)  Yesterdays  with  Authors.  New  Ed.,  Svo,  los.  6d 

Fleming  {Sandford)  England  and  Canada  ;  a  Summer  Tour. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Florence.    See  "Yriarte." 

Folhard  {P.,  fun.)  Plant  Lore,  Legends,  and  Lyrics.  Illus- 
trated, Svo,  i6s. 

Forbes  {If.  O.)  Naturalisfs  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago.    Illustrated,  Svo,  2is. 

Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies.   A  series  of  Descriptive 
Handbooks.    Crown  Svo,  3^.  6d.  each. 

Australia,  by  J.  F.Vesey  Fitzgerald. 

Austria,  by  D.  Kay,  F.R.G.S. 
'Canada,  by  W.  Fraser  Rae. 

Denmark  and  Iceland,  by  E.  C.Otte. 

Egypt,  by  S.  Lane  Poole,  B.A. 

France,  by  Miss  M.  Roberts. 

Germany,  by  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Greece,  by  L.  Sergeant,  B.A. 
*I-IolLand,  by  R.  L.  Poole. 

Japan,  by  S.  Mossman. 
*i\ew  Zealand. 

^Persia,  by  Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  Gold- 
sniid. 


Peru,  by  Clements  R.  Markham, 
C.B. 

Russia,  by  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. 
Spam,  by  Rev.  Wentworth  Webster. 
S\\-edcn  and  Norway,  by  F.  H. 
Woods. 

♦Switzerland,  by  W.  A.  P.  Coolidtre, 
M.A. 

*Tw^<ey-in-Asia,  by  J.  C.  McCoan, 

^^^'V.  J."'^''^''         C.    H.  Eden, 
r .  R.  G.  S. 


*  Not  ready  yet. 
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Franc  {ATaiid  Jeanne).    The  following  form  one  Series,  small 

post  8vo,  in  uniform  cloth  bindings,  with  gilt  edges  ; — 


Emily's  Choice.  5^. 
Hall's  Vineyard.  4^. 
John's  Wife  :  A  Story  of  Life  in 

South  Australia.  4^. 
Marian ;  or,  The  Light  of  Some 

One's  Home.  5^. 
Silken  Cords  and  Iron  Fetters.  4^^. 
Into  the  Light.  4J. 

Francis  {Frances)  Elric  and  Ethel :  a  Fairy  Tale. 

Crown  8vo,  6d. 
French.    See  "Julien." 
Froissart.    See  "  Lanier." 


Vermont  Vale.  5^. 
Minnie's  Mission.  45-. 
Little  Mercy.  4^. 
Beatrice  Melton's  Discipline.  4^. 
No  Longer  a  Child.  4J-. 
Golden  Gifts.  4^. 
Two  Sides  to  Every  Question.  4J'. 
Master  of  Ralston,  4^. 

Illustrated. 


r^ALE  {F;  the  Old  Buffer)  Modern  English  Sports:  their 
^    Use  and  Abuse.  Crown  8vo,  6^. ;  a  few  large  paper  copies,  10s.  6d. 
Garth  {Philip)  Ballads  and  Poems  from  tJie  Pacific.    Small  post 
Svo,  6^-. 

Ge?itle  Life  (Queen  Edition).    2  vols,  in  i,  small  4to,  ds. 
THE    GENTLE    LIFE  SERIES. 

Price  6j-.  each  ;  or  in  calf  e.\tr.a,  price  \os.  6d. ;  Smaller  Edition,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d.,  except  where  price  is  named. 

The  Gentle  Life.  Essays  in  aid  of  the  Formation  of  Character 
of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen. 

About  in  tite  World.    Essays  by  Author  of  "  The  Gentle  Life." 

Li/ie  unto  C/irist.  A  New  translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis' 
"  De  Imitatione  Chrieti." 

Faniiliar  Words.  An  Index  Verborum,  or  Quotation  Hand- 
book.   6  J. 

Essays  by  Montaigne.    Edited  and  Annotated  by  the  Author 

of  "The  Gentle  Life." 
Tlie  Gentle  Life.    2nd  Series. 

The  Silent  Hour:  Essays,   Original  and  Selected.    By  the 

vVuthor  of  "The  Gentle  Life." 
Half-Length  Portraits.     Short  Studies  of  Notable  Persons. 

By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 


List  of  Piillicaiions. 
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Essays   on  English    Writers,  for  the   Self-improvement  of 
Students  in  English  Literature. 

Other  People's  Windorvs.    By  J.  Hain  Friswell.  6s. 

A  Man's  Thoughts.    By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.    By  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
New  Edition,  (ts. 


George  Eliot:  a  Critical  Study  of  her  Life.    By  G.  W.  Cooke. 

Crown  Svo,  lO^.  6^/. 

Germany.    By  S.  Baring-Gould.    Crown  Svo,  ■i,s.  6d. 

Gilder  (W.  If.)  Ice-Pack  and  Tundra.    An  Account  of  the 
Search  for  the  "Jeannette."    Svo,  iSj. 

 Schwatka's  Search.    Sledging  in  quest  of  the  Franklin 

Records.    Illustrated,  Svo,  12s.  6cl. 

Gilpiti's  Forest  Sceneiy.    Edited  by  F.  G.  Heath.    Post  Svo, 

Gisborne  (W.)  Neiv  Zealand  Rulers  and  Statesmen.  With 
Portraits.    Crown  Svo, 

Gordon  (^General)  Private  Diary  in  China.    Edited  by  S. 
MossMAN.    Crown  Svo,  7j.  6;/. 

Gordon  (/.  E.  B.,  B.A.  Cantab?)  Four  Lectures  on  Electric 
Induction  at  the  Royal  Institution,  1878-9.    Illust.,  square  i6mo,  3j-. 

 Electric  Lighting.    Illustrated,  Svo,  iSj-.  * 


 Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  2nd 

Edition,  enlarged,  with  coloured,  full-page,  &c.,  Illust.  2  vols.,  Svo,  ^2s. 

 Electricity  for  Schools.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

Gouffe  {fules)  Royal  Cookery  Book.    Translated  and  adapted 
for  English  use  by  Alpiioxse  Gouff^,  Elead  Pastrycook  to  the 
Queen.    New  Edition,  with  plates  in  colours.  Woodcuts,  &c.,  Svo 
gilt  edges,  42^.  '       '  ' 

 Domestic  Edition,  half-bound,  \os.  6d. 


Grant  {General,  U.S.)  Personal  Memoirs.    With  numerous 
Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.    2  vols.,  Svo,  28j. 

Great  Artists.    See  "Biographies." 
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Great  Musicians.     Edited  by  F. 
Biographies,  crown  8vo,  31.  each  ; — 


HuEFFER.    A  Series  of 


Bach. 
*Reethoven. 
*iierhoz. 

English  Churcn  Com- 
posers, ByBARETT. 
*Gliick. 


Handel. 

Haydn. 
*MarcelIo. 

Mendelssohn, 

Mozart. 
*Paleslrina. 

*  In  preparation. 


Purcell. 

Rossini. 

Schubert. 

Schumann. 

Richard  Wagner. 

Weber, 


Groves  {J.  Peiry)  Charmouth  Grange  :  a  Tale  of  the  Sevcn- 
teenth  Century.    Illustrated,  small  post  8vo,  gilt,  ds.;  plainer^  5j. 

Giiizofs  History  0/  France.  Translated  by  Robert  Black. 
Super-royal  Svo,  very  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations.  In 
8  vols. ,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  each  2^s.  This  work  is  re-issued  in  cheaper 
binding,  8  vols.,  at  \Qs.  6d.  each. 

"It  supplies  a  w.mt  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
students  of  history." — Times. 

 •  Masson's  School  Edition.  Abridged 

from  the  Translation  by  Robert  Black,  with  Chronological  Index,  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Tables,  &c.  By  Professor  Gustave  Masson, 
B.A.  With  24  full-page  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations.  I  vol., 
Svo,  600  pp.,  IOJ-.  bd. 

Gnizofs  History  of  England.  In  3  vols,  of  about  500  pp.  each, 
containing  60  to  70  full-page  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt, 
24J.  each  ;  re-issue  in  cheaper  binding,  \os.  6d.  each. 

"  For  luxury  of  typography,  plainness  of  print,  and  beauty  of  illustration,  these 
volumes,  of  which  but  one  has  as  yet  appeared  in  English,  will  hold  their  own 
against  any  production  of  an  age  so  luxurious  as  our  own  in  everything,  typography 
not  excepted. " —  Times. 

Guy  on  (Aide.)  Life.    By  Upham.    6th  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6^. 


TTALFORD  {F.  M.)  Floating  Flies,  a7id  how  to  Dress  them. 
Coloured  plates.    Svo,  15^.;  large  paper,  30J-. 

Hall  {W.  IV.)  How  to  Live  Long;  or,  1408  Heaixh  Maxims, 
Physical,  Mental,  and  Moral.    2nd  Edition,  small  post  Svo,  2j. 

Hamilton  {E.)  Recollections  of  Fly-fishing  for  Salmon,  Trout, 
and  Grayling.  With  their  Habits,  Haunts,  and  History.  Illustrated, 
small  post  Svo,  6s.;  large  paper  (100  numbered  copies),  10s.  6d. 

Hands  {T.)  Numerical  Exercises  in  Chemistry.  Cr.  Svo,  2s.  dd. 
and  IS. ;  Answers  separately,  dd. 

Hardy  {Thomas).    See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 


List  of  Publications. 
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Hargreaves  {CaJ>t.)  Voyage  round  Great  Britain.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Harland  {Marian)  Home  Kitchen :  a  Collection  of  Practical 
and  Inexpensive  Receipts.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.    Published  Monthly.    i6o  pages, 
fully  Illustiated.  is. 

Vol.  I.  December,  i88o,  to  May,  iSSi. 
II.  Jiuie  to  November,  i8Si. 
„    III.  December,  i88i,  to  May,  1SS2. 
,,    IV.  June  to  November,  1S82. 
„    V.  December,  1SS2,  to  May,  18S3. 
,,    VI.  June  to  November,  18S3. 
,,   VII.  December,  1883,  to  May,  1SS4. 
,,   VIII.  June  to  November,  1SS4. 
,,    IX.   December,  1SS4,  to  May,  1885. 
,,     X.    June  to  November,  1S85. 
Super-royal  Svo,  ^s.  6(i.  each. 

"  '  H.irper's  Magazine  '  is  so  thickly  sown  with  excellent  ilhistratioas  that  to  count 
them  would  be  a  work  of  time  ;  not  that  it  is  a  picture  magazine,  for  the  en"vavin?s 
'he  manner  seen  in  some  of  our  choicest  editions  de  in  xe  "— 

o  t.  James  s  Gazette. 

"  It  is  so  pretty,  so  big,  and  so  cheap.  ...  An  extraordinary  shillingsworth— 
160  large  octavo  pages,  with  over  a  score  of  articles,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
ma.ny  Mu&trdiUoas."— Edinburgh  Daily  Revic'M. 

"  An  amazing  shillingsworth  .  .  .  combining  choice  literature  of  both  nations  "— 
Noiiconjonmst. 

Harper's  Young  People.  Vol.  I.,  profusely  Illustrated  with 
woodcuts  and  12  coloured  plates.  Royal  4to,  extra  binding,  ^s.  6d.  • 
gilt  edges,  Ss.  Published  Weekly,  in  wrapper,  id.  i2mo.  Annual 
Subscription,  post  free,  bs.  6d.  ;  Monthly,  in  wrapper,  with  coloured 
plate,  td.  ;  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  Js.  6d. 

Harrison  (Mary)  Skilful  Cook:  a  Practical  Manual  of  Modern 
Experience.    Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

Hatton  (P.)  North  Borneo.  With  Biographical  Sketch  bv 
Jos.  Hatton.    Illustrated  from  Original  Drawings,  Map,  &c.  8vo, 

Hatton  {Joseph)  Journalistic  London :  with  En?ravinos  and 
Portraits  of  Distinguished  Writers  of  the  Day.    Fcap.  4to,  12?.  (,d. 

■  ~  Recruits,  and  the  Girls  they  left  behind  them. 

Small  post  Svo,  6s. 

"     hurries  us  .-ilong  in  unnagging  excitement."— rjww 

Heath  {Francis  George)  Autumnal  Leaves.     New  Edition 
with  Coloured  Plates  in  Facsimile  from  Nature.    Crown  Svo  14^ 

~";;;;vn1:o:  fref "  ^'^'^^  photos., 
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HeatJi  {Francis  George)  Fern  World.    With  Nature-prinled 
Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  I7.s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  6j-. 

 Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery.     Illustrated,  8vo,  1 2s.  6d. ; 

New  Edition,  ^s.  6d. 

 Our  Woodland  Trees.     With  Coloured  Plates  and 

Engravings.    Small  8vo,  \2s.  6d. 

 Feasant  Life  in  the  West  of  England.    New  Edition, 

crown  8vo,  los.  6d. 

 Sylvan  Spring.    With  Coloured,  &c.,  Illustrations. 

1 2  J.  6d. 

  Ti'ees  and  Ferns.    Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

Heldmann  {Bernard)  Mutiny  on  Board  the  Ship  "  Leander:' 
Small  post  Svo,  gilt  edges,  numerous  Illustrations,  ^s. 

Hcnty  {G.  A.)  Winning  his  Spurs.    Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  ^s. 

 Cornet  of  Llorse  :  A  Story  for  Boys.    lUust.,  cr.  Svo,  5J. 

 Jack  Archer :  Tale  of  the  Crimea.  lUust.,  crown  Svo,  5  J. 

Herrick  {Robej-t)  Poetry.  Preface  by  Austin  Dobson.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  E.  A.  Abbey.    4to,  gilt  edges,  i/is. 

Hill  {Staveley,  Q.C.,  M.P)  From  Home  to  Home:  Two  Long 
Vacations  at  the  Foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  With  Wood 
Engravings  and  Photogravures.    Svo,  2 1  J-. 

Hiichman,  Public  Life  of  the  Fight  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.    3rd  Edition,  with  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  (>d. 

Holmes  (O.  Wendell)  Poetical  Works.  2  vols.,  iSmo,  ex- 
quisitely printed;  and  chastely  bound  in  limp  cloth,  gilt  tops,  10^.  6d. 

Homer.    Lliad,  done  into  English  Verse.    By  A.  S.  Way.  5^. 

Hudson  {W.  H.)  The   Purple   Land  that  England  Lost. 

Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Banda-Oriental,  South  America.  2 

vols,  crown  Svo,  zis. 
Hundred  Greatest  Men  {The).  8  portfolios,  21s.  each,  or  4  vols., 

half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  10  giiineas.   New  Ed.,  I  vol.,  royal  bvo,  21s. 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health.    Edited  by  A.  H.  Buck,  M.D. 

Illustrated.    2  vols.,  royaV  Svo,  42J-. 
LLymnal  Companion  of  Common  Prayer.    See  Bickersteth. 


List  of  Publications. 


TLLUSTRATED  Text- Books  of  Art-Education.    Edited  by 
J-     Edward  J.  Poynter,  R.A.    Each  Volume  contains  numerous  Illus- 
trations, and  is  strongly  bound  for  Students,  price  Sj.    Now  ready  :— 


PAINTING. 


FrenclL  and  Spanish. 
English  and  American. 


Classic  and  Italian.    By  Percy 

R.  Head. 
German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch. 

architecture. 
Classic  and  Early  Christian. 
Gothic  and  Renaissance.    By  T.  Roger  Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 
Antique  :  Eg-yptian  and  Greek. 

Index  to  the  English  Catalogue,  Jan.,  1874,  to  Dec,  1880. 

Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  iSj. 
Indian  Garden  Series.    See  Robinson  (Phil.). 
Irving  {Henry)  Impressions  of  America.    By  J.  Hatton.  2 

vols.,  2IJ-. ;  New  Edition,  I  vol.,  6j. 
Irving  ( Wasliington).   Complete  Library  Edition  of  his  Works 

in  27  Vols.,  Copyright,  Unabridged,  and  with  the  Author's  Latest 
Revisions,  called  the  "  Geoffrey  Crayon"  Edition,  handsomely  printed 
in  large  square  8vo,  on  superfine  laid  paper.  Each  volume,  of  about 
500  pages,  fully  Illustrated.  12^.  6d.  per  vol.  See  also  "Little  Britain." 
 ("  American  Men  of  Letters.")    2s.  6d. 


JAMES  (C.)  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.  8vo,  7^.  6i 
Japan.    See  Audsley.  , 

Jerdon  {Gertrude)  Key-hole  Country,  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  5J-. 

Johnston  {H.  H)  River  Congo,  from  its  Mouth  to  Bolobo. 
New  Edition,  8vo,  lis. 

Jones  {Major)  The  Emigrants^  Friend.    A  Complete  Guide  to 
the  United  States.    New  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

Joyful  Lays.    Sunday  Scliool  Song  Book.    By  Lowry  and 
Doane.    Boards,  2s. 

Julien  {F.)  English  Student's  French  Examijier.    161110,  2s. 

 First  Lessons  in    Conversational  French  Grammar. 

Crown  8vo,  \s. 
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Julien  {F.)  French  at  Home  and  at  School.     Book  I.,  Acci- 
dence, (S:c.    Square  crown  8vo,  2s. 

 Conversational  French  Reader.    i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  (,d. 

 Petites  Lego/ts  de  Conversation  et  de  Granunaire.  New 

Edition,  3^-. 

  Phrases  of  Daily  Use.    Limp  cloth,  6d. 


jy'ELSEY  (C.  B)  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus. 
^ Illustrated.    8vo,  iSj. 

Kempis  {Thomas  a)  Daily  Text-Book.    Square  i6mo,  2s.  dd.-, 
interleaved  as  a  Birthday  Book,  y.  6d. 

Kersha7v  {S.  PF.)  Protestants  from  France  in  their  English 
Home.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Kielland.  Skipper  Worse.  By  the  Earl  of  Ducie.  Cr.  8vo, 

Kingston  (IV.  H.  G.)  Dick  Cheveley.    Illustrated,  i6mo,  gilt 
edges,  7^.  (>d. ;  plainer  binding,  plain  edges,  5^-. 

 Heir  of  Kilfinnan.    Uniform,  is.  6d. ;  also  5J-. 

 Snow-Shoes  and  Canoes.    Uniform,  7^.  6d. ;  also  5^, 

  Two  Supercargoes.    Uniform,  7^.  dd.  ;  also  5^. 

■   With  Axe  and  Rifle.    Uniform,  is.  6d. ;  also  5^. 

Knight  {E.  F.)  Albania  and  Montenegro.    Illust.    8vo,  12^.6^. 

Knight  {E.J.)  Cruise  of  the Falcon."    A  Voyage  round  the 
World  in  a  30-Ton  Yacht.  Illust.  New  Ed.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  24J. 


T  ANIER  {Sidney)  Boy's  Froissart.    Illustrated,  crown  Svo, 
gilt  edges,  7^.  dd. 

 Boy's  King  Arthur.    Uniform,  7J-.  bd. 

■  Bofs  Mabinogion ;  Original  Welsh  Legends  of  liing 

Arthur.    Uniform,  "js.  6d. 

■  Boy's  Percy :  Ballads  of  Love  and  Adventure,  selected 

from  the  "  Reliques."    Uniform,  7^-.  td. 
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Lans(kU{H.)  Through  Siberia.   2  vols.,  8vo,  30J. ;  i  vol.,  loi-.  6ci. 

 Hussia  in  Central  Asia.    Illustrated.    2  vols,  ^2S. 

Larden  (IV.)  School  Course  on  Heat.  Second  Edition,  Illus- 
trated, crown  8vo,  5^, 

Leuormant  {F.)  Beginnings  of  History.    Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Literary  Works.  Edited  by  Dr.  Jean 
Paul  Richter.  Containing  his  Writings  on  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture,  his  Philosophical  Maxims,  Humorous  Writings,  and 
Miscellaneous  Notes  on  Personal  Events,  on  his  Contemporaries,  on 
Literature,  &c.  ;  published  from  Manuscripts.  2  vols.,  imperial  8vo, 
containing  about  200  Drawings  in  Autotype  Reproductions,  and  nu- 
merous other  Illustrations.    Twelve  Guineas. 

Library  of  Religious  Poetry.  Eest  Poems  of  all  Ages.  Edited 
by  ScHAFF  and  Oilman.  Royal  8vo,  zis.;  re-issue  in  cheaper  bind, 
ing,  IOJ-.  bd. 

Lindsay  {W.  S.)  History  of  Merchant  Shipping.  Over  150 
Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Charts.  In  4  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Vols.  I  and  2,  iij-.  each ;  vols.  3  and  4,  14J.  each.    4  vols.,  50J. 

Little  Britain,  The  Spectre  Bridegroom,  and  Legend  of  Sleeepy 
Hollow.  By  Washington  Irving.  An  entirely  New  Edition  de 
luxe.  Illustrated  by  120  very  fine  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Cooper.  Designed  by  Mr.  Charles  O.  Murray.  Re-issue, 
square  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6j. 

Long  {Mrs.)  Peace  and  War  in  the  Transvaal.    i2mo,  3J.  6d. 

Loivell  {/.  P.)  Life  of  Nathaniel  Haivthorn. 

Low  {Sampson,  Jun.)  Sanitary  Suggestions.  Illustrated,  crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Lout's  Standard  Library  of  Travel  and  Adventure.    Crown  Svo 
uniform  m  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d.,  except  where  price  is  given.  ' 

1.  The  Great  Lone  Land.    By  Major  W.  F.  BuTLER  C  B 

2.  The  Wild  North  Land.    By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.b', 

3.  How  I  found  Living-stone.    By  H.  M  St\niey 

4.  Through  the  Dark  Continent.    By  H.  M.  Stani.fy     i-^j-  Gd 

5.  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region.    By  C.  R.  M^kk- 

ham.    (4th  Edition,  with  Additional  Chapters,  loj-.  6d.) 

6.  Cruise  of  the  Challenger.    By  W.  T.  T  Spry  RN 

7.  Burnaby^s  On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor.'    10..  ed 

8.  Schweinfurth's  Heart  of  Africa.    2  vols  K.. 

9.  Marshall's  Through  America.  ^ 

^"ofef '  unabridged 
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Low's  Standard  Novels.   Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ds,  each, 
unless  otherwise  stated. 
A  Daug-liter  of  Hetli.    By  W.  Black. 
In  Silk  Attire.    By  W.  Black. 
Kilmeny.    A  Novel.    By  W.  Black. 
Lady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart.    By  W.  Black. 
Sunrise.    By  W.  Black. 
Three  Feathers.    By  William  Black. 
Alice  Lorraine.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Christowell,  a  Dartmoor  Tale.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Clara  Vaug'han.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Cradock  Wowell.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Cripps  the  Carrier.    IBy  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Erema ;  or,  My  Father's  Sin.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Lorna  Doone.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Mary  Anerley.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Tommy  Upmore.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
An  Eng-lish  Squire.    By  Miss  Coleridge. 

A  Story  of  the  Drag-onnades ;  or,  Asylum  Christi.   By  tlie  Rev. 
E.  GiLLIAT,  M.A. 

A  Laodicean.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Far  from  the  Madding'  Crowd.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Return  of  the  Native.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  Hand  of  Ethelberta.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  Trumpet  Major.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Two  on  a  Tower.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Three  Recruits.    By  Joseph  Hatton. 

A  Golden  Sorrow.    By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.    New  Edition. 

Out  of  Court.    By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 

Adela  Oathcart.    By  George  Mac  Donald. 

G-uild  Court.    By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Mary  Marston.    By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Stephen  Archer.  New  Ed.  of  "  Gifts."  By  George  Mac  Donald. 

The  Vicar's  Daughter.    By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Weighed  and  Wanting.    By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Diane.    By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 

Elinor  Dryden.    By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 

My  Lady  Greensleeves.    By  Helen  Mathers. 

Alaric  Spenceley.    By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 

Daisies  and  Buttercups.    By  Mrs.  J.  II.  Riddell. 

The  Senior  Partner.    By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 

A  Struggle  for  Fame.    By  Mrs.  J.  II.  Riddell. 

Jack's  Courtship.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

John  Holdsworth.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

A  Sailor's  Sweetheart.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Sea  Queen.    By  W.  Clark  Russell 

Watch  Below.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.    By  W.  Clark  Ru.ssell. 
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Loiv's  Standard  Novels—continued. 

The  Lady  MCaud.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Little  Loo.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

My  Wife  and  I.    By  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 

Poganuo  People,  their  Loves  and  Lives.    By  Mrs.  B.  STOWE. 

Ben  Hur :  a  Tale  of  the  Christ.    By  Lew.  Wallace. 

Anne.   By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 

Por  the  Major.   By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson.  Si-. 

French  Heiress  in  her  own  Chateau, 

Low's  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London.  Edited  and  revised 
to  date  by  C.  Mackeson,  F.S.S.,  Editor  of  "A  Guide  to  the 
Churches  of  London  and  its  Suburbs,  "&c.  Yearly,  \s.6d.;  Taper,  is. 

Lyme  {^Charles)  New  Guinea.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  \os.  6d. 
An  Account  of  the  Establishment  of  the  British  Protectorate  over  the 
Southern  Shores  of  New  Guinea. 


n/TCCORMLCK  (J?.).   Voyages  of  Discovery  in  the  Arctic  and 
-'■'-^     Antarctic  Seas  in  the  "Erebus"  and  "Terror,"  in   Search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  &c.,  with  Autobiographical  Notice  by  the  Author, 
wlio  was  Medical  Officer  to  each  Expedition.    Witli  Maps  and  Litho- 
graphic, &c.,  Ilhistrations.    2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  52^.  6d, 

MacDonald  {G.)  Oris.    Small  post  8vo,  6s. 

 See  also  "  Low's  Standard  Novels." 

Macgregor  {John)  " jRob  Roy"  on  the  Baltic.    3rd  Edition, 
small  post  Svo,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  y.  6d. 

  A  Thousand  Miles  in  the Rob  Roy"  Canoe,  iith 

Edition,  small  post  Svo,  2s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3J.  6d. 

■  Voyage  Alone  in  the  Yaivl  "  Rob  Roy."    New  Edition, 

with  additions,  small  post  Svo,  ^s.\  y.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

Macquoid^Mrs.).    See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Magazine.    See  Decoration,  English  Etchings,  Harper. 

Maginn  {W.)  Miscellanies.    Frose  and  Verse.    With  Memoir. 
2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  24J. 

Manitoba.    See  Bryce. 
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^"'b^i^^:       ^''^^'^'^  Illustrated.    4to,  fancy 

Markham  {C.  J?.)  The  TIireMd  of  the  Unknown  Reoion 
Crown  8vo,  with  Four  Maps.    4th  Edition.    Cloth  extra,  10.  6./ 

 -—  War  between  Peru  and  Chili,  1879-1881.    Third  Ed 

Crown  Svo,  with  Maps,  loy.  6r/.  inirai.cl. 

See  also  "  Foreign  Countries." 


Marshall  {W.  G.)  Through  America.    New  Ed.,  cr.  8vo,  7^.  6^. 

Mariin  {J  .W )  Float  Fishing  and  Spinning  in  the  Nottingham 
Style.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  zs.  6d. 

Maury  {Comma?, der)  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its 
Meteorology.    New  Edition,  with  Charts  and  Diagrams,  or.  Svo  6. 

Afen  of  Mark  :  a  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Portraits  of  the  most 
Eminent  Men  of  the  Day,  specially  taken  from  Life.  Complete  in 
seven  Vols.,  4to,  handsomely  bound,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2Ss.  each 

Mendelssohn  Family  {The),  j-j 29-1847.  From  Letters  and 
Journals.    Translated.    New  Edition,  2  vols.,  Svo,  30j-. 

Mendelssohn.    See  also  "  Great  Musicians." 

Merrif  eld's  Miutical  Astronomy.    Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

Millard  {II.  B.)  Wright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  1 2  J.  (id. 

Mitchell  {D.  G. ;  Ik.  Marvel)  Works.  Uniform  Edition, 
small  Svo,  5^.  each. 


Bound  together. 
Doctor  Johns. 
Dream  Life. 
Out-of-Town  Places 


Reveries  of  a  Bachelor. 

Seven  Stories,  Basement  and  Attic. 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood. 


Mitford  {Mary  Russell)  Our  Village.  With  12  fuU-pape  and  157 
smaller  Cuts.    Cr.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2\s.;  cheaper  binding,  \os.  6d. 

Mollett  {J.  TV.)  Illustrated  Dictio7iary  of  Words  used  in  Art  and 
Archreology.  Terms  in  Architecture,  Arms,  Bronzes,  Christian  Art, 
Colour,  Costume,  Decoration,  Devices,  Emblems,  Heraldry,  Lace, 
Personal  Ornaments,  Pottery,  Painting,  Sculpture,  &c.  Small  4to,  15^-. 

Morley  {H.)  English  Literature  in  the  Reign  of  Victoria. 
2000th  volume  of  the  Tauchnitz  Collection  of  Authors.    iSmo,  2s.  61/. 

Morwood  {VS.)  Our  Gipsies  in  City,  Tent,  and  Van.  Svo, 
iSj. 

Muller  {E.)  Noble  Words  and  Noble  Deeds.  By  Philippoteaux. 

Square  imperial  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  "js.  6d. ;  plainer  binding,  $s. 
Music.    See  "  Great  Musicians." 
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J\JEW  Zealand.    See  Bradshaw. 

New  Zealand  Riders  and  Statesmen.    See  Gisborne. 

JVewl/iggin's  Sketches  and  Tales.    i8mo,  4J. 

Nicholls  {/.  H.  Kerry)  The  King  Country:  Explorations  in 
New  Zealand.    Many  Illustrations  and  Map.   New  Edition,  Svo,  i\s. 

Nicholson  (C.)  Work  and  Workers  of  the  British  Association. 
I2mo,  IS. 

Nixon  {J.)  Complete  Story  of  the  Transvaal.    Svo,  12^.  6d. 

Nordhoff  {C.)  Calif ornia,  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Residence. 
New  Edition,  Svo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  I2j.  dd. 

Northbrook  Gallery.    Edited  by  Lord  Ronald  Govver.    36  Per- 
manent Photographs.    Imperial  4to,  63J. ;  large  paper,  105^. 

Nursery  Playmates  {Prince  of ).    217  Coloured  Pictures  for 
Children  by  eminent  Artists.    Folio,  in  coloured  boards,  6s. 


rjBRIEN  (R.  B.)  Fifty  Years  of  Concessions  to  Ireland. 
^    With  a  Portrait  of  T.  Drummond.    Vol.  I.,  i6j-,  ;  II.,  l6s. 

Orvis  {C.  F.)  Fishing  with  the  Fly.   Illustrated.   Svo,  12^.  6d. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Robbins. 
With  Frontispiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    New  Edition,  5^-. 

07tien  {Douglas)  Marine  Insurance  Notes  and  Clauses.  New 
Edition,  I4j-. 


pALLISER  {Mrs.)  A  Histoty  of  Lace.    New  Edition,  with 

additional  cuts  and  text.    Svo,  21  y. 

 The  China  Collector's  Pocket  Companion.    With  up- 
wards of  1000  Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms.    Small  Svo,  5^-. 

Pascoe  {C.  E.)  London  of  To- Day.    Illust.,  crown  Svo,  3^.  (^d. 

Pharmacopeia  of  the  United  States  of  America.    Svo,  21^. 

Philpot  {H.J.)  Diabetes  Mel  I  it  us.    Crown  Svo,  5^. 

 Diet  System.    Three  Tables,  in  cases,  i^.  each. 
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Pinto  {Major  Serpa)  How  I  Crossed  Africa.  With  24  full-pao-e 
and  118  half-page  and  smaller  Ilkstrations,  13  small  Maps,  and  i  lai^e 
one.    2  vols.,  8vo,  i\zs. 

Phmkctt  {Major  G.  F.)  Primer  of  Orthographic  Projection. 
Elementary  Practical  Solid  Geometry  clearly  explained.    With  Pro- 
blems and  Exercises.    Specially  adapted  for  Science  and  Art  Classes 
and  for  Students  who  have  not  the  aid  of  a  Teacher.  ' 

Poe  {E.  A)  Tlie  Raven.   lUustr.  by  Dore.  Imperial  folio,  63J. 

Poems  of  the  Inner  Life.  Chiefly  from  Modern  Authors. 
Small  Svo,  5j-. 

Polar  Expeditions.    See  Gilder,  Markham,  McCormick. 
Porter  {Noah)  Elements  of  Moral  Science.    10s.  (jd. 

Poivell  (  W.)  Wanderings  in  a  Wild  Country  ;  or,  Three  Years 
among  the  Cannibals  of  New  Britain.    Illustr.,  Svo,  iSj.;  cr.  Svo,  5^. 

Power  {Frank)  Letters  from  IChartoum  duriiig  the  Siege. 
Fcap.  Svo,  boards,  is. 

Poynter  {Edward /.,  P.A.).    See  "  Illustrated  Text-books." 

Publisher^  Circular  {The),  and  General  Peco}-d  of  British  ana 
Foreign  Literature.    Published  on  the  ist  and  15th  of  every  Month,  3^'. 


J^EBER  {F.)  History  of  Ancient  Art.    Svo,  i8j, 

Bedford  {G.)  Ancient  Sculpture.    Crown  Svo,  c^s. 

Richter  {Dr.  Jean  Paul)  Italian  Art  in  the  National  Gallery. 
4to.  Illustrated.    Cloth  gilt,  2/.  2s.;  half-morocco,  uncut,  2I.  \zs.  dd. 

 See  also  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Riddell  {Mrs.  J.  H.)  See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Robin  Hood;  Merry  Adventures  of.    Written  and  illustrated 
by  Howard  Pyle.    Imperial  Svo,  15^. 

Robinson  {Phil.)  In  my  Indian  Garden.    Crown  Svo,  limp 
cloth,  3J.  6(7'. 
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Robinson  {Phil.')  Indian  Garden  Series,  is.  6d. ;  boards,  ij.each. 
I.  Chasing  a  Fortune,  &c.  :  Stones.    II.  Tigers  at  Large. 

 Noah's  Ark.  A  Contribtdion  to  the  Study  of  Unnatural 

History.    Small  post  8vo,  \2s.  6d. 

 Sinners  and  Saints  :  a  Tour  across  the  United  States  of 

America,  and  Round  them.    Crown  8vo,  loj.  bd. 

 Under  the  Pimkah.    Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  ^s, 

Rockstro  ( W.  Si)  History  of  Music. 

Rodrigues  {/.  C.)  The  Panama  Canal.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  5^. 

"A  series  of  remarkable  articles  ...  a  mine  of  v.-iluable  data  for  editors  and 
diplomatists." — Neiv  York  Nation. 

Roland ;  the  Story  of.    Crown  8vo,  illustrated,  ds. 

Rose  {y)  Complete  Practical  Machinist.  New  Ed.,  1 2mo,  1 2s.  6d. 

 Mechanical  Draiving.    Illustrated,  small  4to,  i6j. 

Rose  Library  {The).   Popular  Literature  of  all  Countries.  Each 
volume,  is. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.    Many  of  the  Volumes  are  Illustrated— 
Little  Women.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Little  "Women  "Wedded.   Forming  a  Sequel  to  "  Little  "Women." 

Little  Women  and  Little  Women  Wedded,  i  vol. ,  cloth  gilt,3  j.  6d. 

Little  Men.  By  L.  M.  Alcott.    2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3^-.  6d. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Girl.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.   2s.;  cloth, 
3^.  6d. 

Work.  A  Story  of  Experience.  By  L.  M.  Alcott.  3j.  6r/. ;  2  vols. 
IS.  each. 

Stowe  (Mrs.  H.  B.)  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island. 
  The  Minister's  Wooing-. 

 We  and  our  Neighbours.    2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

 My  Wife  and  I.    2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Hans  Brinker  ;  or,  the  Silver  Skates.    By  Mrs.  Dodge. 

My  Study  Windows.    By  J.  R.  Lowell. 

The  Guardian  Ang-el.    By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

My  Summer  in  a  Garden.    By  C.  D.  Warner. 

Dred.    By  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.    2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6d. 

Farm  Ballads.    By  Will  Carleton. 

Farm  Festivals.    By  Will  Carleton. 
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Rose  Libraiy  {The)— continued. 

Farm  Legends.    By  Will  Carleton. 

The  Clients  of  Dr.  Bernagius.    3..  6^.  ;  2  parts,  is.  each. 

The  Undiscovered  Country.   By  W.  D.  Howells.  3..6</.and  i.. 

BabyKue.    By  C.  M.  Clay.    s.r.  6^.  and  u. 

The  Rose  in  Bloom.    By  L.  M.  Alcott.    2s.  ;  cloth  gilt.  3..  6^. 

Eight  Cousins.    By  L.  M.  Alcott.   2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  3..  6,/. 

Under  the  Lilacs.    By  L.  M.  Alcott.    2s.  ;  also  3s.  6d. 

Silver  Pitchers.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    3s.  6d.  and  is. 

Jimmy's  Cruise   in  the   "Pinafore,"    and  other  Tales.  By 

Louisa  M.  Alcott.   2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6d. 
Jack  and  Jill.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    5^-.;  2j. 

Hitherto.   By  the  Author  of  the  "  Gayworthys."   2  vols.,  u.each: 
I  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6(f.  J  ,  , 

Friends  :  a  Duet.    By  E.  Stuart  PHELrs.    3^.  6d. 

A  Gentleman  of  Leisure.    A  Novel.    By  Edgar  Fawcett 
Zs.  6d. ;  Is. 

The  Story  of  Helen  Troy,    3^.  6d. ;  also  is. 

Ross  {Mars/  and  Stonehewer  Cooper)  Highlands  of  Caniahna  ; 
or,  Three  Days  from  England.    Illustrations  and  Map,  Svo,  2IJ-. 

Round  the  Ytile  Log:  Noi-wegian  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales. 
Translated  from  the  Norwegian  of  P.  Chr.  Asbjornsen.  With  100 
Illustrations  after  drawings  by  Norwegian  Artists,  and  an  Introduction 
by  E.  W.  Gosse.    Impl.  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  ^s.  6d.  and  5^. 

Rousseld  {Louis)  Son  of  the  Constable  of  France.  Small  post 
Svo,  numerous  Illustrations,  5.r. 

 King  of  the  Tigers  :  a  Story  of  Central  India.  Illus- 
trated.   Small  post  Svo,  gilt,  6^. ;  plainer,  ^s. 


Drummer  Boy.    Illustrated.    Small  post  Svo,  5^. 


Rowhothani  {F.)  Trip  to  Prairie  Land.    The  Shady  Side  of 
Emigration.  5^. 

Russell  (  W.  Clark)  English  Channel  Forts  and  the  Estate 
of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company.    Crown  Svo,  ix. 

 JacKs  Courtship.    3  vols.,  31J.  6d.\  1  vol.,  ds. 


List  of  Publications. 


Russell  (IF.  Clark)  Tlie  Lady  Maud.    3  vols.,       6^/.  j  i  vol., 
6j-. 

 Little  Loo.    New  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  6j. 

 My  Watch  Belo7v ;  or,  Yarns  Spu7i  zvhen  off  Duty, 

Small  post  8vo,  ds, 

 Sailor's  Language.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  3^.  (sd. 

 Sea  Queen.    3  vols.,  31J.  dd.;  i  vol.,  ds. 

 Strange  Voyage.    Nautical  Novel.    3  vols.,  crown  Svo, 

•   Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.    4to,  sewed,  dd. 

 See  also  Low's  Standard  Novels. 


^AINTS  and  their  Symbols :  A  Companion  in  the  Churches 
and  Picture  Galleries  of  Europe.   Illustrated.    Royal  i6mo,  3^-.  6(1. 

Salisbuiy  (Lord)  Life  and  Speeches.    By  F.  S.  Pulling,  M.A. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Lord  Salisbury.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo" 

Saunders  (A.)  Our  Domestic  Birds :  Poultry  in  England  arid 
New  Zealand.    Crown  Svo,  ds. 

Scherr  {Prof  J)  History  of  English  Literature.  Cr,  Svo,  Zs.  6d. 

Schley.  Rescue  of  Greely.  Maps  and  Illustrations,  Svo,  I2^.  bd. 

Schuyler  {Eugene).    The  Life  of  Peter  the  Great.    By  Eugene 
Schuyler,  Author  of  "Turkestan."    2  vols.,  Svo,  32^. 

Schwcinfurth  {Gcorg)  Heart  of  Africa.    Three  Years'  Travels 

^Sfis'^'^'' Q''"''^'Tir  '^'^  Unexplored  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  from 
Ib6b  to  1S71.    Illustrations  and  large  Map.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo|  15^. 

Scott  {Leader)  Renaissance  of  Art  in  Italy.    4to,  3ij-.  6^. 

Sea,  River,  and  Creek.    By  Garboard  Streyke.    The  Eastern 
Coast.    i2mo,  ij-. 

Senior  {W.)  Waterside  Sketches.  Imp.  32mo,  is.6d.,  boards,  i.. 
Shadbolt  and  Mackinnon^s  South  African  Campaign  1870 

hfe  rS,''  ?°"''"}'  f"'^  l^'°2raphy  of  every  officef  ^^d,o  lost  iS 
lile.    4to,  handsomely  bound,  2/.  loj-. 
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Shadbolt  {S.  If.)  Afghan  Campaigns  of  1878— 1880.  By 
Sydney  Shadbolt.    2  vols.,  royal  quarto,  cloth  extra,  3/. 

Shakespeare.  Edited  by  R.  Grant  White.  3  vols,,  crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  36J.;  Mitmi  de  htxe,  6  vols.,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (>is. 

Shakespeare.    See  also  White  (R.  Grant). 

"  Shooting  Niagara  ;"  or,  The  Last  Days  of  Caucusia.  By  the 
Author  of  "  The  New  Democracy."    Small  post  8vo,  boards,  \s. 

Sidney  {Sir  Philip)  Arcadia.    New  Edition,  ds. 

Siegfried :  The  Story  of.    Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  ds. 

Sinclair  {Mrs.)  Indigenous  Flowers  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
44  Plates  in  Colour.    Imp.  folio,  extra  binding,  gilt  edges,  31J.  dd. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Re-imprinted  from  the  "Spectator." 
With  125  Woodcuts  and  special  steel  Frontispiece.  Small  fcap.  4to,  ds. 

Smith  {G.)  Assyrian  Explorations  and  Discoveries.  Illustrated 
by  Photographs  and  Woodcuts.    New  Edition,  demy  Svo,  iSj. 

 The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. 16^-.  New  Edition,  revised  and  re-written  by  Professor 
Sayce,  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Svo,  1 8/. 

Smith  {J.  Moyr)  Ancient  Greek  Female  Costume.  112  full- 
page  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  7^.  dd. 

 Hades  of  Ardenne :  a  Visit  to  the  Caves  of  Han.  Crown 

8vo,  Illustrated,  5^^. 

 Legendary  Studies,  and  other  Sketches  for  Decorative 

Figure  Panels.  6d. 

 Wooing  of  ^thra.    Illustrated.    32mo,  is. 

Smith  {Sydney)  Life  and  Times.  By  Stuart  J.  Reid.  Illus- 
trated.   8vo,  21^. 

Smith  {T.  Roger)  Architecture,  G otitic  and  Renaissance.  Il- 
lustrated, crown  Svo,  i^s. 

■  Classic  and  Early  Christian. 

Illustrated.    Crown  Svo,  5j. 

Smith  (  W.  R.)  Laics  concerning  Public  Health.     Svo,  31^.  dd. 


List  of  PiiUications. 
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Somerset  {Lady  IL.)  Our  Village  Life.  Words  and  Illustrations. 
Thirty  Coloured  Plates,  royal  4to,  fancy  covers,  ^s. 

Spanish  and  French  Artists.    By  Gerard  Smith.  (Poynter's 

Art  Text-books.)  Sj-. 

Spiers'  French  Dictionary.    29th  Edition,  remodelled.   2  vols,, 

8vo,  iSj.;  half  bound,  2IJ-. 

Spry  {W.J.  J.,  R.N.)  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  "  Challenger."  With 
many  Illustrations.  6tli  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  iSj.  Cheap  Edition, 
cro-wn  Svo,  "js.  6cl. 

Spyri  {yoh.)  HeidVs  Early  Experiences  :  a  Story  for  Children 
and  those  who  love  Children.    Illustrated,  small  post  Svo,  4^.  dd. 

 Heidi's  Further  Experiences.  lUust.,  sm.  post  Svo,  ^s.  6d. 

Stanley  {H.  M.)  Congo,  and  Founding  its  Free  State.  Illustrated, 
2  vols.,  Svo,  42^. 

 How  / Found  Livingstone.  Svo,  10s.  6d.  ;  cr.  Svo,  yj-.  6d. 

 Through  the  Dark  Continent.    Crown  Svo,  i2j-.  6d. 

Stenhouse  {Mrs.)  An  Englishwoman  in  Utah.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Stevens  {E.  W.)  Fly-Fishing  in  Maine  Lakes.    Zs.  6d. 

Stockton  {Frank  E.)  The  Story  of  Vitcau.  With  16  page 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

Stoker  {Bram)  Under  the  Sunset.    CrowJi  Svo,  6^. 

Sto'we  {Mrs.  Beecher)  Dred.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  2>s.  6d.;  boards,  2s. 

 Little  Foxes.    Cheap  Ed.,  is. ;  Library  Edition,  4^.  ed. 

 My  Wife  and  /.    Small  post  Svo,  6s. 

  Old  Town  Folk.    6s.;  Cheap  Edition,  3J. 

 Old  Town  Fireside  Stories.    Cloth  extra,  6d. 

 W i  and  our  Neighbours.    Small  post  Svo,  6s. 

■  Poganuc  People:  their  Loves  and  Lives.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

 Chimney  Corner,    is. ;  cloth,  \s.  6d. 

•   See  also  Rose  Library. 
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Sullivan  {A.  M.)  Nutshell  History  of  Ireland.  Paper  boards,  6^. 

Sutton  {A.  K)  A  B  C  Digest  of  the  Bankruptcy  Laiv.  8vo, 
3J,  and  2^.  dd. 


^A/NE  (fl.  A.)  "Zes  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine." 
T  lanslaled  by  John  Durand. 

I.  The  Ancient  Regime.    Demy  Svo,  cloLli,  i6j-. 

II.  The  French  Revolution.    Vol.  i .  do. 

III.  Do.  do.  Vol.  2.  do. 

IV.  Do.  do.  Vol.  3.  do. 

Talbot  {Hon.  E.)  A  Letter  on  Emigration,  is. 

Tauchnitz's  English   Editions  of  German  Authors.  Each 
volume,  cloth  flexible,  2s.  ;  or  sewed,  is.  6d.    (Catalogues  post  free.) 

Tauchnitz  {B.)  German  and  English  Dictionary.    2s. ;  paper, 
IS.  6d.  ;  roan,  2s.  6<l. 

 French  and  English  Dictionary.     2S. ;  paper,  is.  6d. ; 

roan,  2s.  6d. 

 Italian  and  English  Dictionary.    2s.  ;  paper,  is.  6d. ; 

roan,  2s.  6d. 

 ■ —  Spanish  and  English.    2s. ;  paper,  is.  6d. ;  roan,  2s.  6d. 

Taylor  (TV.  M.)  Paul  the  Missionary.    Crown  Svo,  "iS.  6d. 
Thausing  {Prof.)  Malt  and  the  Fabrication  of  Beer.    Svo,  45J. 
Theakston  {M.)  British  Angling  Flies.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo,  5^-. 

Thomson  {IV.)  Algebra  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  With  nu- 
merous Examples,    Svo,  5-*'-)  Key,  is.  6d. 

Thomson  {Jos.)  Through  Masai  Land.  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
21s. 

Thoreau.    American  Men  of  Letters.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Tolhausen  {Alexandre)  Grand  Supplement  du  Dictionnaire 
Technologique.    3^.  6(7'. 

Tristram  {Rev.  Canon)  Pathways  of  Palestine :  A  Descriptive 
Tour  through  the  Holy  Land.  First  Series.  Illustrated  by  44  Per- 
manent Photographs.  2  vols.,  folio,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges..  3 1^.  6./.  each. 
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Trollope  {Anthony)  Thompson  Hall.  \s, 

Tromholt  (S.)  Under  the  Rays  of  the  Aurora  Borcalis.  By 
C.  SiEWERS.    Photographs  and  Portraits.    2  vols.,  8vo,  30J. 

Tunis.    See  Reid. 

Turner  {Edxvard)  Studies  in  Russian  Literature.   Cr.  8  vo,  8^.  ()d. 


JJNION  Jack  {The).   Every  Boy's  Paper.    Edited  by  G.  A. 
Henty.     Profusely  Illustrated  \vith  Coloured  and  other  Plates, 
Vol.  L,  6j.    Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  -js,  6d.  each. 


T/ASILI  {Count)  Berlin  Society.    Translated.    Cown  8vo, 
6s.  ' 


 -—  World  of  London  {La  Societe  de  Londres).  Translated. 

Crown  Svo,  6j'. 

Velazquez  and  Murillo.  By  C.  B.  Curtis.  With  Orit^inal 
Etchings.    Royal  Svo,  3      6«'.;  large  paper,  63J-.  ° 

Victoria  {Queen)  Life  of  By  Grace  Greenwood.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Small  post  Svo,  6s. 

Vincent  {Mrs.  Hoimrd)  Forty  Thousand  Miles  over  Land  and 
Water.    With  Illustrations  engraved  under  the  direction  of  Mr  11 
Blackburn.    2  vols,  crown  Svo,  7.\s. 

Viollet-le-Duc  {E.)  Lectures  on  Architecture.  Translated  by 
Benjamin  Bucknai.l,  Architect.  With  33  Steel  Plates  and  200 
Wood  Engravings.  Super-royal  Svo,  leather  back,  gilt  top,  2  vols,  3/  3  ° 

Vivian  {A.  P.)  Wanderings  in  the  WesternLand.  3rd  Ed.,  xos.  6d. 


Large  Obown  Svo. 


WORKS. 


20,000  Leagues  under  the  Sea. 

Parts  I.  and  II  

Hector  Servadao  

The  Fur  Country  

The  Earth  to  the  Moon  and  a  Trip 

round  it  

Michael  Strogofi  

Dick  Sands,  the  Boy  Captain  .  . 
Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon  .  .  . 
Adventures  of  Three  Englishmen 

and  Three  Eussians  .... 
Eound  the  "World  in  Eighty  Days 

A  Floating  City  

The  Blockade  Runners  .... 

Dr.  Ox's  Experiment  

A  Winter  amid  the  Ice  .  .  .  . 
Survivors  of  the  "  Chancellor"  . 

Martin  Paz  

The  Mysterious  Island,  3  vols.  ;— 

I.  Dropped  from  the  Clouds  . 
II.  Ahandoned  

III.  Secret  of  the  Island  .  .  . 
The  Child  of  the  Cavern  .  .  .  . 
The  Begum's  Fortune  .  .  .  . 
The  Tribulations  of  a  Chinaman  . 
The  Steam  House,  2  vols.  :— 

I.  Demon  of  Cawnpore  .    .  . 
II.  Tigers  and  Traitors  .    .  . 
The  Giant  Raft,  2  vols.  :  — 

I.  800  Leagues  on  the  Amazon 
II.  The  Cryptogram    .   ,    .  . 

The  Green  Bay  

Godfrey  Morgan  

Keraban  the  Inflexible  :— 

I.  Captain  of  the    Guidara"  . 

II.  Scarpante  the  Spy .  .  ,  . 
The  Archipelago  on  Fire .  .  .  . 
The  Vanished  Diamond  ,    .   .  . 


{Containing 360  to  600  pp. 
and  Irom  60  to  100 
fuil-pago  illustrations. 
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binding, 
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Containing  the  whole  of  the 
text  with  some  illustrations. 


In  cloth 
binding,  gilt 
edfies, 
smaller 
type. 
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TJ/AJIL  {W.   H.)  Galtmtoplastic  Manipulation  for  the 

Electro- Plater.    8vo,  35^-. 
Wallace  (Z.)  Ben  Hur :  A  Tale  of  the  Christ.    Crown  8vo,  6^, 

Waller  {Rev.  C.  LL)  The  Names  on  the  Gates  of  Pearl, 
and  other  Studies.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6d. 

 A  Grammar  and  Analytical  Vocabulary  of  the  Words  in 

the  Greek  Testament.  Compiled  from  Briider's  Concordance.  For 
the  use  of  Divinity  Students  and  Greek  Testament  Classes.'  Part  I. 
Grammar.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  6d.  Part  II.  "Vocabulary,  2s.  6d. 

  Adoption  and  the   Covenant.     Some  Thoughts  on 

Confinnatlon.    Super- royal  i6mo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

 Silver  Sockets ;   and  other  Shadows  of  Kedemption. 

Sermons  at  Christ  Church,  Hampstead.    Small  post  8vo,  6j. 

Walton  (Jz.)  Wallet  Book,  CloIoLXXXV.    21s.  ;  1.  p.  42^. 

Walton  {T.  B.)  Coal  Mining.    With  Illustrations.    4to,  25^. 

Warder  {G.  W.)  Utopian  Dreams  and  Lotus  Leaves.  Crown 
Svo,  6j-. 

Warner  (C.  D.)  My  Sutmner  in  a  Garden.     Boards,  i^. ; 

leatherette,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. 
Wairen  (W.  i^)  Paradise  Found;  the  North  Pole  the  Cradle 

of  the  Human  Race.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo,  12^.6^. 
Washington  Lrving's  Little  Britain.    Square  crown  Svo,  ^s. 
Watson  {P.  B.)  Marcus  Aurelius  Afitoninus.  Portr.  Svo,  15^ 
Webster.    (American  Men  of  Letters.)    iSmo,  2s.  6d. 

Weir  {Harrison)  Animal  Stories,  Old  and  New,  told  in  Pic- 

tures  and  Prose.    Coloured,  &c. ,  Illustrations.    56  pp. ,  4to,  5^. 
Wells  {H.  P.)  Fly  Pods  and  Fly  Tackle.  Illustrated.    10s.  dd. 

Wheatley  {IL.  B.)  and  Dclamotte  (P.  JL.)  Art  Work  in  Force- 
lain.    Large  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

 Art  Work  in  Gold  and  Silver.    Modern.    Large  Svo, 

2s.  6d. 

 Handbook  of  Decorative  Art.    i  os.  6d. 

Whisperings.  Poems.  Small  post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
y.  ()d. 

White  {R.  Grant)  England  Without  and  Within.  Crown  Svo 
lOJ.  6d.  ' 

 Every -day  English.    Crown  Svo,  loj'.  6d. 

 —  Studies  in  Shakespeare.    Crown  Svo,  lo^.  6d. 
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White  {R.  Grant)  Fate  of  Mansfield  Humphreys,  the  Episode  of 
Mr.  Wasliington  Adams  in  England,  an  Apology,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6^. 
  Words  and  their  uses.    New  Edit.,  crown  8vo,  loj.  dd. 

Whittier  (/.  G)  The  King's  Missive,  and  later  Poems.  i8mo, 
choice  parchment  cover,  3j-.  6^/. 

  The   Whittier  Birthday  Book.     Extracts  from  the 

Author's  writings,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Uniform  with  the 
"Emerson Birthday  Book."    Square  i6mo,  very  choice  binding,  3^-.  dd. 

 Life  of   By  R.  A.  Underwood.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  i  o^.  dd. 

Williams  {C.F.)  Tariff  Laws  of  the  United  States.  8vo,  lo^.  6d. 

Williams  {ff.  W.)  Diseases  of  the  Eye.    8vo,  21s. 

Wills,  A  Few  Hi?its  on  Proving,  withojit  Professional  Assistance. 
By  a  Probate  Court  Official.  8th  Edition,  revised,  with  Forms 
of  Wills,  Residuary  Accounts,  &c.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is. 

Wimbledon  {Viscount)  Life  and  Times,  1628-38.  By  C. 
Dalton.   2  vols.,  8vo,  30J. 

Witt  ha  us  {R.  A.)  Medical  Student' s  Chemistry.    8vo,  16^. 

Woodbury,  History  of  Wood  Engraving.  Illustrated.  8vo,  i8^. 

Woolsey  {C.  D.,  LL.D.)  Intt'oduciioti  to  the  Study  of  Ititer- 

national  Law.    Sth  Edition,  demy  8vo,  iSj. 
Woolson  {Constance  F.)    See  "  Low's  Standard  Novels." 
Wright  (H.)  Friendship  of  God.   Portrait,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Written  to  Order ;  the  Journey i?igs  of  an  Irj-esponsible  Egotist. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


'RIARTE  '{Charles)  Florence:  its  History.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  Illustrated  with  500  Engravings.  Large  imperial 
4to,  extra  binding,  gilt  edges,  63J.;  or  12  Parts,  5J.  each. 

History  ;  the  Medici ;  the  Humanists ;  letters  ;  arts ;  the  Renaissance ; 
illustrious  Florentines ;  Etruscan  art ;  monuments ;  sculpture ;  painting. 


KonKoit: 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  &  RIVINGTON, 
CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G. 


